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Success of the Liberty Loan 





VERY BODY rejoices in the fact that the Liberty Loan was 

a complete success. It must hearten those who are fighting 

with us to receive this tangible proof of the enlistment of our 

financial resources in the great cause of democracy. We can be 

depended upon for the required amount of money needed to bring 
the conflict to a successful termination. 

It is, of course, gratifying that so many of our people have 
participated in this loan, for this shows the popular character of 
the war. That the loan was more than subscribed is also the source 
of great satisfaction. 

The Liberty Loan Campaign was a novelty to the present gen- 
eration of Americans, who had never seen anything like it. Their 
interest and enthusiasm were enlisted from the start in a way that 
rendered the success of the loan certain. The codperation of the 
banks in carrying on the campaign did much in securing the mag- 
nificent result. Secretary McAdoo also did effective and brilliant 
work. 

When other loans come to be placed next autumn, the experi- 
ence gained in this whirlwind campaign should be of much service. 
The people have been aroused to the desirability of buying Govern- 
ment bonds, and their appetites once whetted, they may be expected 
next time to require less coaxing. Furthermore, the education fur- 
nished in this campaign must ultimately be of value in creating in 
this country a body of trained investors who will readily absorb 
Government bonds and other good securities. 

Bankers in common with all other citizens are proud of the suc- 
cess of the Liberty Loan of 1917. 
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CHEMICAL BANK’S CHANGE OF POLICY 





HE change of policy recently made by the Chemical National 
Bank of New York in regard to the payment of interest on 
deposits was an event of unusual interest. This bank an- 

nounced that after almost a century of non-interest paying policy 
it had decided to pay interest on bank balances, time deposits and 
special and reserve accounts. 

No bank in the United States has borne a higher reputation than 
the Chemical. “As good as the Chemical Bank” meant much the 
same thing here that the expression “As good as the Bank of Eng- 
land” meant in Great Britain. This notwithstanding the fact that 
the Chemical rather slyly entered the country’s banking system! 

Doubtless the considerations which led to this important depar- 
ture were of a purely practical nature. The bank found that under 
present conditions the change was a wise one, and that the main- 
tenance of the century-old policy would not be conservative, but 
the reverse. 

There has been criticism, and not without reason, of banks that 
show an ambition to pile up big deposit totals. But, on the other 
hand, in these times of rapid business expansion, a bank lacking 
magnitude is sometimes hampered in rendering adequate service. 
So far as New York is concerned, the day of the small bank is gone 
by, unless a purely neighborhood business is to be transacted. Of 
course, a bank with the reputation of the Chemical would not be 
making adequate use of its prestige if its business were localized. 
And to keep in position to extend its operations, especially in times 
like these, provision for expansion must be made. In other words, 
a bank is not merely a collection of precepts, but a living organism 
and as such must fulfill the law of growth and of life. This is the 
fact recognized by the directors of the Chemical National Bank in 
altering their century-old rule about paying interest on deposits. 

As an abstract principle, the payment of interest is not looked 
on with favor by many bankers. Undoubtedly, where the interest 
rate is high, the practice tends toward unsound banking, for a bank 
that is paying a high rate must get a still higher rate for its loans, 
and this tends to the making of loans that are not of prime char- 
acter. But, of course, the well managed bank does not pay a rate 
of interest on deposits great enough to incur this danger. 

The banker’s ideal, where a willing world will freely pour money 
into his coffers which he may lend out at a good round rate, is yet 
far from realization. The Federal Reserve Bank can get deposits 
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without offering any interest, but the bulk of these deposits come 
by compulsion of law rather than as a free offering. 

Interest is a magnet which a bank employs to draw into its tills 
the unemployed money of the community. Given two banks that 
are equally well managed and affording the same degree of service, 
and one paying interest on deposits while the other does not, it is 
clear enough which bank will get the most deposits. 

It is a general practice for the banks of this country to pay in- 
terest on certain classes of deposits. Any bank wishing to maintain 
a satisfactory rate of growth must conform to this practice. The 
directors of the Chemical Bank have recognized this fact. Had they 
failed to do so they would have handicapped their institution as an 
efficient servant of the business community. 

In deciding to pay interest on deposits, the Chemical National 
Bank, under all the circumstances, has acted wisely, fully maintain- 
ing the spirit of sound conservatism which has been its own just 
pride and that of American banking in general. 





THE WAY TO PEACE 





RIOR to the sixth of last April the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment had the opportunity of keeping on a peaceful basis 
with the United States, sorely as our patience had been tried 

by the series of outrages of which that Government had been guilty. 
We only asked a disavowal and reparation for the most heinous of 
these acts and reasonable assurance that they would not be repeated. 
This request Germany refused and continued its policy of sinking 
our ships without warning. Then we declared war. There was no 
other way, as President Wilson so impressively said. 

Now that we are in the war there is one main problem to con- 
sider—to bring our enemy to a state of mind where he will accede 
to the peace terms which will satisfy this Government and the nations 
with whom we are now in virtual alliance. 

The way to this peace—and the only way—is through the stern 
pathway of war. And to this conclusion must all of us come who 
have not already reached it. 

The time for discussion of what might have been, and for diplo- 
matic exchanges, has gone by. We are now face to face with the 
stern realities of war, and these must be met in the manful way 
which the world rightfully expects of free America. This may call 
for the gravest sacrifice, not for those only who contend against the 
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foe on the sea or on the field of battle, but reaching to every home 
in the land. 

It is our business now to win the war, and to that end the national 
resolution and the national strength must be firmly committed. As 
we have put our hands to the plow, there shall be no turning back 
till the end of the furrow is reached. 

We shall have to put forth, as rapidly as practicable, such mili- 
tary and naval exertions as will help in bringing the war to an end, 
and no matter how hard and long the struggle, or what it may cost 
in money and lives, there must be neither variableness nor shadow 
of turning upon our part until the Imperial German Government 
sues for peace. 

Now is our opportunity to make plain to Germany and to the 
world that we do not lightly enter upon war, but that having done so 
we do not make peace until we win what we are fighting for. 

The way to peace, and the only way, is by victory over our 
enemies. 





HAMILTON TO HAVE A STATUE AT WASHINGTON 





ORE than a century after his death Alexander Hamilton is 
to have a statue erected in his honor at Washington. The 
monument will appropriately be located on the Treasury 

Plaza. 

It seems proof of the ungratefulness of republics that this tribute 
has been so long delayed. Next to Washington and Jefferson, 
Hamilton did more than any other man to establish this nation upon 
its present firm foundations. Many would be disposed, indeed, to 
rank Hamilton before Jefferson; but it must be remembered that 
Jefferson’s greatest work was antecedent to that of Hamilton, and 
without it the latter would have had little opportunity for his won- 
derful display of constructive statesmanship. 

Although Hamilton has been lauded for his financial genius 
more than for anything else, he was primarily distinguished for his 
advocacy of a strong centralized government, and it is very largely 
due to his exertions that the Union of the States was established 
with a firmness which thus far has rendered dissolution impossible. 
That the disintegrating forces which of late have produced such 
unsteadiness in Russia and China have failed of repetition here may 
be attributed largely to the fact that Hamilton perceived the danger 
of a Union of States with inadequate Federal powers and took 
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adequate means of guarding against it. Hamilton, besides being the 
creator of a strong central government, virtually established the 
National Credit. For the assumption of the state debts by the 
Federal Government he paid a large price—the transfer of the capi- 
tal to Philadelphia and ultimately to Washington. In the early 
days of the country’s history this was not a matter of much im- 
portance, and doubtless Hamilton looked upon it as a contention 
for social prominence, and possibly as having more or less advan- 
tage from a real estate standpoint. Nevertheless, it has now become 
a matter of very great importance. In London, Paris and Berlin, 
as well as in most of the great political capitals of the world, legisla- 
tion is profoundly influenced by public opinion at these great cen- 
tres. In Washington such opinion simply does not exist. It is an 
open question as to how this has controlled public policy toward 
business. Certainly, in the main, this policy has been hostile. To 
save the credit of the infant republic was to Hamilton a matter of 
supreme concern. But if he could have foreseen the effect upon 
public affairs of the transfer of the capital of the nation to a point 
lacking in public opinion of a positive character, might he not have 
hesitated in exchanging capital location for debt assumption? The 
question at least is an interesting one from the standpoint of intel- 
lectual speculation though not of much practical importance, for 
the capital is firmly fixed on the Potomac marshes and the legisla- 
tion of the country destined indefinitely to be shaped from the 
parochial viewpoint. 

Honors to Hamilton are well bestowed, for he was one of the 
really great men this country has produced—one whose fame grows 
with the lapse of time. 





DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN BANKING 





NE of the recent notable developments of American banking 
consists in an increased relation to banking operations in 
other countries. This alteration has come upon the country 

rather suddenly, and found the American bankers not well prepared 
for it. ‘True enough, we have begun a cautious expansion of our 
banking into other countries, but we have hardly realized as yet the 
extent to which foreign banks have come to depend upon New York 
as a money centre and the vast and hurried movement of banks all 
over the world to come into closer touch with our chief money mar- 
ket. American banking has been for a long time intensely local, 
and it will require some years to break with past practices and tradi- 
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tions. But this must be done if the country is to assume the financial 
leadership which the exigencies of the situation demand. 

Just now financial and diplomatic pilgrimages are making their 
way to New York and Washington from various quarters of the 
earth. Great Britain has provided for permanent representation 
here, while a special mission is on its way from Japan, and Russian 
and Italian missions are already here. 

The freedom which the banks would have in conferring with 
these respective missions in ordinary times is somewhat restricted 
by the policy of the Government to insist on a concerted programme 
of financing the foreign requirements, and thus conserving the 
moneyed resources of the country for use to the best advantage. 

While a few of the larger banks in New York and the other lead- 
ing money centres are accustomed to handling foreign financial 
problems of magnitude, the situation is new and strange to the 
majority of the American banks. They are quickly adapting them- 
selves to the changed conditions, however, and it may be expected 
that in the near future they will creditably meet the extraordinary 
demands made upon them. 





TRUST COMPANY PROVISION OF FEDERAL 
RESERVE ACT SUSTAINED 





OR the first time since the enactment of the Federal Reserve 
Law in 1913 that measure has come before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The point litigated in this instance re- 

lated to the constitutionality of the provision of the law conferring 
trust company powers on national banks, the Supreme Court sus- 
taining this portion of the law. 

The matter for adjudication came before the court from the State 
of Michigan. It will be remembered that the Supreme Court of 
that state and also of Lllinois had held that this provision of the law 
was unconstitutional. 

The reasons for conferring trust company powers on national 
banks have been frequently stated. Briefly, the trust company 
banks could practically do all kinds of banking, including many 
functions denied to national banks, and if the latter were to hold 
their own in competition with the trust companies, their powers must 
be enlarged. The struggle to bring about this change has been 
going on for a good many years. The Federal Reserve Act gave 
legislative recognition of the right of national banks to do a trust 
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company business, and this legislation has now been sustained by the 
highest judicial tribunal in the land, 





FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES OF AMERICAN 
BANKING 





EFORE long the banks of the United States must assume 
responsibilities to which they have heretofore been strangers. 
These new responsibilities relate to the financing of foreign 
enterprise. To provide the banking facilities required for the ordi- 
nary foreign trade is a comparatively easy matter, because imports 
and exports give rise to bills of a more or less liquid character calling 
for the temporary lock-up of a small amount of capital. In domestic 
trade the banking documents arising out of the progress of com- 
modities from the producer to the consumer are of prime character, 
and the same is true of those arising from foreign trade, although 
in some cases the element of time enters more largely into the latter 
than the former. 

But when we come to the great constructive enterprises of a 
country—the railways, shipyards and docks, the mines and indus- 
trial plants—different problems are encountered. It may be said 
that the financing of such undertakings lies outside the domain of 
commercial banking and that it is therefore not properly the concern 
of American bankers. The first part of this statement is true, but 
the latter part is not. While an ordinary commercial bank may not 
properly engage in financing of this character, the bankers of the 
United States are nevertheless deeply and vitally concerned in it. 
Indeed, if our own great manufacturing plants are to have a steady 
outlet for their products, and if our labor is constantly to be em- 
ployed at good wages, it is necessary that we should provide in the 
near future for taking a large share in the financing of foreign 
enterprise. This may be done through the great investment bank- 
ing-houses now in existence, or it may call for a new and special 
organization. Doubtless as a preliminary to our entrance into this 
new department of American banking, the ordinary commercial 
banks which have branches in foreign lands will map out the field, 
study existing conditions, and report upon the prospects. Fortu- 
nately, a good deal of this advance scouting is now being done. 

The amount of capital required for investment in the near future 
in development work of the character under consideration will be 
large. Ravages made by the war must be repaired, and the halt 
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in the development of enterprise occasioned by the great conflict, in 
lands not immediately affected, must also be overcome. 

Assuming that the necessary machinery exists or will be provided 
for carrying on this important work, there yet remain other prob- 
lems of serious moment. Shall we have enough capital to go around, 
and will the American people buy the securities representing invest- 
ments in foreign lands? 

That the world will be capital hungry after the war is clear 
enough, but it is by no means certain that we shall be able to appease 
that hunger. Our store of capital, now very large, may be depleted 
before the great struggle ends. We shall need to save more than 
ever before, both to meet our own needs and those of others. But the 
competition for capital, which will be world-wide, should offer an 
excellent return on investments carefully made abroad. 

Another matter that relates closely to the investment of Ameri- 
‘an capital abroad is the future of the market here for foreign 
securities. Heretofore these securities have been almost total 
strangers to our exchanges, and even now only a few Government 
bonds are listed.. The great railway, mining and industrial stocks 
and bonds are as vet practically without representation in the list 
of securities dealt in on the New York Stock Exchange. 

This condition cannot continue if New York is to assume a 
position of real importance as an international money centre, for 
one of the prime requisites of this distinction consists in the furnish- 
ing of a liquid market for high-grade securities representing invest- 
ments in the world’s chief commercial countries. 

In the obtaining of this essential we have not as yet taken the 
first step. Shall we wait until the war is ended before giving con- 
sideration to this most important matter? Ought not action be 
taken with as little delay as the magnitude of the problem demands 
toward better equipping New York to meet its duties as an inter- 
national money centre? 
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Canada’s Financial and Commercial 
Relations With the United States 





By GEO. WILSON, Agent, Union Bank of Canada, New York 





[In this paper Mr. Wilson has called attention in a striking way to the highly important 
trade and financial relations existing between Canada and the United States—relations which 
are destined to grow still closer in the years to come, based upon a thorough understanding 
of the mutual advantages to the people of both countries—Eprror Bankers MaGazine.] 


T is common knowledge that impor- 
tant trade relations exist between 
the United States and Canada, but 

it is doubtful if the average business 
man of either country is aware of the 
magnitude of the business transacted 
between the two nations. A casual ex- 
amination of the following figures will 
emphasize this fact. 


TRADE OF CANADA—TWELVE MONTHS ENDED 
JUNE—IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 























1913 
Merchandise Total U.S. U.S. 
rere 385 153 39% 
MOONS akc a0 dans 684 443 64% 
Total Trade.... 1,069 596 56% 
Excess Imports... 299 290 
1914 
Merchandise Total U. S. U.S. 
ee 449 182 40% 
ee 579 368 63% 
Total Trade.... 1,028 550 53% 
Excess Imports... 130 186 
1915 
Merchandise Total U. S. U.S. 
OEE 502 185 36% 
a 426 284 66% 
Total Trade.... 928 469 50% 
Excess Imports... .... 99 
Excess Exports... 76 av 
1916 
Merchandise Total U. S. U.S. 
oe 970 300 30% 
a eee 596 442 74% 
Total Trade.... 1,566 742 47% 
Excess Imports... ... 142 


Excess Exports... 374 


TWELVE MONTHS TO MARCH, 1917 


Merchandise Total U. S. U.S. 








eis, LTE 1,151 280 §8=PA.37% 
OTS: 6050 dv aes 845 664 78.57% 

Total Trade.... 1,996 944 47.31% 
Excess Imports... ... 383 


Excess Exports... 306 


The main impressions resulting from 
an analysis of Canadian trade statistics 
are, firstly, the amazing conversion of 
an unfavorable trade balance of $130,- 
000,000 for the year to June, 1914, toa 
favorable trade balance of $306,000,000 
for the year to March, 1917, and, sec- 
ondly, the enormous proportion of the 
total Canadian trade credited to the 
United States. A reversal of trade 
form of over $430,000,000 in three 
years is an achievement only rendered 
possible by a _ beneficent Providence 
which blessed the country with bount1- 
ful crops—particularly in 1915—by an 
automatic stoppage of national capital 
expenditures when war was declared, 
by heavy orders for munitions and war 
supplies placed by the Motherland and 
her Allies and lastly, and probably 
leastly, by the retrenchment of personal 
expenditures. 

For some years past Canada’s pur- 
chases from the United States averaged 
$2.50 worth of goods for every $1 worth 
sold to the United States, indicating 
that Canada has always been one of 
Uncle Sam’s best customers. The tra- 
ditions of both peoples, geographical 
proximity and similarity of business 
methods all conduced to active trade re- 
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lations, and as the volume of commer- 
mercial business between the two na- 
tions developed a corresponding expan- 
sion in the purchase of Canadian se- 
curities by American investors followed 
as a natural sequence. Prior to the war 
Canada’s financial requirements were 
largely supplied by London, borrow- 
ings in that market for several years av- 
eraging $250,000,000 annually, whereas 
the amount borrowed in the United 
States was comparatively a negligible 
quantity. For instance, in 1912 Canada’s 
total borrowings were approximately 
$275,000,000, of which $204,000,000 
(seventy-five per cent.) was secured 
in Great Britain and $31,000,000 
(about eleven per cent.) in the United 
States. After August, 1914, the golden 
stream of capital from London prac- 
tically ceased to flow, but Canada 
quickly found an affluent friendly neigh- 
bor, who was not only ready, but will- 
ing to show a financial neutrality, as 
the following figures graphically attest: 


CANADIAN BORROWINGS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND PER CENT. TO TOTAL 


BORROWING 
en $54,000,000 19.77% 
MP wawhvcerawes 144,000,000 42.11% 
PE s0s0racauens 206,000,000 65% 


It is true that approximately $45,- 
000,000 of Canadian Government Mu- 
nicipal and other securities matured 
and were refunded in 1915 and 1916 by 
borrowings in the United States, but 
even allowing for such deductions, 
Canada obtained $300,000,000 of new 
money there during the two years re- 
ferred to. 

Notwithstanding the colossal flotation 
of $5,000,000,000 of American War 
Loans this year, it is not improbable 
that Canada’s borrowings in the United 
States during 1917 will equal, if not ex- 
ceed, the total for 1916. 

Canada’s internal finance with the 


outbreak of war was not entirely im- 
mune from the contagion of universal 
financial and commercial paralysis, but 
possessed of a healthy constitution, a 
valiant spirit and a bulging bank roll, 
the remedies so quickly prescribed and 
applied by 


that eminent financial 


specialist, Sir Thomas White, backed 
up by numerous consulting financial ex- 
perts, rendered the attack very mild 
and innocuous. The promptitude, effi- 
ciency and courage exhibited by the 
Canadian Finance Minister in grappling 
with the unprecedentedly difficult and 
dangerous problem, aroused general 
confidence and quickly allayed all evi- 
dences of nervousness throughout the 
country. The notable success attend- 
ing the flotation of three national war 
loans totalling $350,000,000 during the 
past thirty months proves conclusively 
that the country’s confidence was not 
misplaced. 

To assist in the purchase of munitions 
Canada has advanced $370,000,000 to 
the Imperial Government ; $170,000,000 
of this amount having been supplied by 
the Canadian banks and $200,000,000 
by the Dominion Government. 

There are upwards of six hundred 
concerns in Canada manufacturing mu- 
nitions employing 275,000 people, of 
which a large proportion are women, 
and contracts for munitions and war 
supplies have already been placed in 
Canada to the extent of $1,200,000,000. 

This abnormal industrial activity has 
created a condition of prosperity which 
is strongly reflected in the enormous 
increase in bank deposits since August, 


1914. At that date the total was 
$1,137,000,000 and in April, 1917, 
$1,650,000,000. 


For a few months immediately fol- 
lowing the outbreak of war, the most 
drastic economy and retrenchment was 
practiced by all classes, but with the 
restoration of confidence and the plac- 
ing of large war orders, the old habits 
of extravagance and wastage were 
again soon in evidence. Wages in- 
creased and money was plentiful every- 
where. The purchasing power of the 
common people was larger than ever be- 
fore and was exercised most prodigally, 
few seeming to realize that the univer- 
sal prosperity was artificial and 
ephemeral and that with the cessation 
of hostilities the pinch would come. The 
United States is confronted with pre- 
cisely the same conditions and too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the necessity 
for assiduously educating the people of 
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both countries to “cease wasting their 
substance in riotous living” and to lay 
treasure aside for the rainy day whicn 
is bound to come. 

The United States Government has 
with commendable promptitude set it- 
self to the task of organizing and con- 
trolling the food and industrial output 
of the country, and is apparently de- 
termined to avoid the pitfalls of wast- 
age, which have caused such unneces- 
sary depletion in the resources of its 
Allies during the past three years. The 
mobilization of the housewives of the 
country on the principle that conserva- 
tion begins at home is but one of the 
numerous examples of efficient organi- 
zation which might be adopted in Can- 
ada to advantage. 

Dogmatic predictions of conditions 
immediately following the declaration 
of peace would probably prove as far 
astray as those which were made fol- 
lowing the declaration of war, but after 
bridging the hiatus oft quoted as the 
“period of reconstruction,” all signs 
point to an extended period of great 
industrial activity in this Western 
Hemisphere. The United States with 
its unbounded wealth of raw materials, 
its highly specialized manufacturing 
ability and its thoroughly organized in- 
dustrial forces will be the world’s chief 
factor in restoring the devastated areas 
of Europe. Canada has during the 
past thirty months been put to the test 
in a manufacturing sense, and has not 
been found wanting. Splendidly 
equipped manufacturing plants have 
been established in every Province, and 
the army of skilled workmen trained in 
the manufacture of the delicate and 
devilish implements of war will be 
turned to good account in supplying the 
implements of peace. 

No country offers greater possibilities 
as a food producer than Canada. The 
Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Alberta 
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and Saskatchewan contain about 270,- 
000,000 acres of arable lands, of which 
about 21,000,000 acres (less than eight 
per cent.) are under cultivation. With 
a population of 1,870,000 these three 
Provinces produced in 1916 cereal and 
root crops to the value of approximately 
$500,000,000 or a per capita production 
of $264, the magnitude of which may 
be judged by a comparison with the 
per capita production of the United 
States, which in 1916 was $73.46. In 
the ratio of last year’s production, given 
a population of less than 25,000,000, 
the three Western Canadian Provinces 
would possess a productive capacity of 
cereals and roots to the value of 
$6,432,000,000 

Elaborate land settlement schemes 
on a national scale and a selective 
immigration policy have already been 
promulgated by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, backed by the _ energetic 
codperation of the Provincial authori- 
ties. The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which owns millions of fertile acres 
in the West, has decided to entirely 
discontinue the sale of land to spec- 
ulators, and to encourage actual set- 
tlers by providing ready made farms, 
including house, fences and cattle on a 
twenty-year installment plan. Can it be 
doubted that the war-worn people of 
Europe will flock to Canada’s golden 
west after the terrible conflict is over? 

The Province of British Columbia, 
which has already attracted millions of 
American capitalists, offers unlimited 
opportunities for investment in the de- 
velopment of its mines, forests and fish- 
eries. In short, Canada from East to 
West looks forward hopefully to an 
era of great agricultural and industrial 
expansion after the war and confidently 
expects that American man power and 
American money will contribute in full 
measure to the development. 
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How Bankers Are Doing Their Bit 





If any one of the officers of your bank have joined the colors, if you are making speciat 
provision for your employees who enlist, if you have started a Garden Club or a Liberty 
Loan Club or are engaging in any unusual activity incidental to the war, we hope that you 


will write us about it. 


Our idea is simply to record in the Macazine what banks and bankers are doing in the 
war so that our readers may know about their contemporaries in every part of the country 
and incidentally receive suggestions and inspiration of how they themselves may help in 


the big task that confronts us. 


“COME, MAN, AND BUY A BOND” 


One of the most unique and effective 
appeals for subscriptions to the Liberty 
Loan that has yet been made comes 
from the pen of Horace W. Dresser, sec- 
retary of the City Trust Company of 
Buffalo. The appeal has been so greatly 
appreciated that the Buffalo General 
Committee of the Liberty Loan has had 
30,000 copies printed for general distri- 
bution. Mr. Dresser’s appeal is called, 
“Come, Man, Buy a Bond,” and is as 
follows: 

“Enlist vour heart and soul in this 
great cause. One of your friends has 
enlisted his heart and soul—and body, 
too. He’s mustered in. He starts for 
France to-morrow. His sacrifice is real. 
Your buying this bond is no sacrifice. 
You are buying something it is good for 
you to have. You are getting value. 
You gave to the Red Cross; you sub- 
scribed for the starving Belgians. Both 
acts were worthy. But, man, here’s the 
most important thing of all—and it 
doesn’t cost you anything. It’s a good 
investment—the best in all the world. 
And it’s going to help Jim who starts 
for France to-morrow, who has offered 
his life to your country. ‘That bond 
may help to save Jim’s life and bring 
him back to Mrs. Jim and the kiddies. 

“Won't you feel better, inside, to- 
morrow, when you meet Mrs. Jim on the 
street, if you buy that bond to-day? 

“You weren't there when Jim said 
‘Goodby.’ Little Jim and Janet were 
clinging to his knees; Mrs. Jim looked 
up at her Big Boy and smiled, dry-eyed. 
Yes, smiled, and hardly a quiver to her 
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lips. And Jim—he cut it short. He 
couldn’t stand it long. And Mrs. Jim 
went back into that quiet house and put 
those little ones to bed—and now it’s 
quieter than ever there, with Big Jim 
gone. 

“Do you know where she is now? 
She has turned down the lights in her 
room—their room. She does not want 
anyone but God to see her. She is kneel- 
ing beside a bureau drawer, which Jim, 
when he packed up, left open, in his 
careless way. She is pressing to her 
heart a worn and homely thing. It is 
one of Jim’s old shoes. She has nos 
stirred for a long time. 

“The shade in the window has not 
been drawn. She is gazing out on the 
rainy, wind-swept street. A military 
band is playing somewhere near. Not 
Jim’s band. Jim has gone. But Jim 
had a band like this 

“Gone! Gone! 

“To-morrow, the commonplace tasks 
of a woman's day; breakfast for little 
Jim and Janet; then getting them away 
to school. They are very little children. 
They don’t realize. They will awake 
and laugh and eat a hearty breakfast 
and hurry to tell their small friends 
how proud they are of their big Daddy. 
The other children all will envy them. 
Envy them! 

“Will any grown-up be as big as they, 
and envy Mrs. Jim? 

“You will meet her on the street to- 
morrow. She will be clear-eyed then. 
Her lips will force a smile—and only 
those who know her will dream that it 
is forced. 

“Come, man, and buy a bond; so that 
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when you met her, your eyes may hold 
no shade of self-reproach; so that your 
soul may not cry out ‘I did not help to 
save him!’ But rather, let it quietly 
exult, ‘I’m going to save to help him.’ 
Come, man, buy a bond.” 


TWO HUNDRED EMPLOYEES REGISTERED 


On June 5, about two hundred em- 
ployees of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York registered in ac- 
cordance with the President’s proclama- 
tion. 

The Commerce has eight militia men 
on active service and six employees are 
attending at the various officers’ train- 
ing camps. 

The Commerce Club is formulating 
plans for keeping the bank in active 
touch with those of its staff who are 
-alled to the front. 


M. AND M.’S MEN ENLIST 


The Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank of New York reports eleven of its 
employees in the National Guard, one 
in the navy and one in the U. S. Coast 
Guard. 
TURN CHRISTMAS CLUBS 

LOAN CLUBS 


The Bank of Southhold, N. Y., has 
made arrangements whereby any holder 
of its Christmas Club cards may trans- 
fer the amount when due toward the 
purchase of Liberty Bonds. 


INTO LIBERTY 


TAKES UP THE PEN IF NOT THE SWORD 


The following letter from L. F. Spen- 
cer, cashier of the First National Bank 
of Ridgewood, N. J., will prove inter- 
esting: 

“Responding to your cordial invita- 
tion to report any unusual activities in- 
cidental to the war, engaged in by the 
officers of this bank, I regret to say that 
neither president nor cashier has 
“joined the colors,’ although of full 
age, one having been born in 1833 and 
the other in 1835; neither are we doing 
much garden work, but the writer 
worked pretty hard in grinding out the 
enclosed lines on Freedom, and hopes 


the effort may be regarded as his “bit,” 
although very small when compared 
with what he would like to do.”’ 

Mr. Spencer’s poem appeared orig- 
inally in the “Ridgewood News,” and 
runs as follows: 

FREEDOM HERE TO STAY 
A throne was scorned by Washington 
That freedom might be ours. 
And Lincoln gave in measure full 
Ilis consecrated powers, 


To strike the fetters from a race 
That long in bondage sighed; 
And seal the Union of our States 

For which he nobly died. 


Shall we of such proud heritage 
Betray our sacred trust? 
And let the dag they glorified 
se trampled in the dust? 
shall r-*+ be‘ No hand 
forge fox us a chain. 
hordes come 


That tyrant 


Can 


Should hostiie o'er the seas, 
v 


aurl them back again. 

May God decree, that from our shores 
Dear Freedom ne’er shall roam, 

Gut make this land her place of rest, 
ller everlasting home. 


FRANKLIN SOCIETY DOES GOOD WORK 


The officers and employees of the 
Franklin Society of New York imme- 
diately after our entry into the war 
were awake to the seriousness of the 
situation. They realized that much in 
the nature of service to the country 
would be required, and they set about 
the work cheerfully. Those employees 
who live in the suburbs have their own 
gardens, and the society itself as the 
owner of a considerable tract of vacant 
land offered it gratis for purposes of 
cultivation. 

The society’s latest effort and great- 
est success was in its campaign to sell 
Liberty Bonds. It did not attempt to 
compete with the national, state banks 
and trust companies, in the amount it 
intended to sell, but devoted itself to 
reaching the small people—the very 
ones among whom the government pre- 
ferred to place the bonds. In denomi- 
nations of $50 and $100 it sold 
$200,000 par value of Liberty Bonds. 
Its subscribers number two thousand, 
and they are permitted to pay for their 
subscriptions any time in any manner 
suited to them before June 15, 1918. 
Of these subscribers at least sixty per 
cent. are people who never saved a cent 
in their lives. 
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The president made several addresses 
for the Liberty Loan Committee. The 
vice-president and manager is active in 
Red Cross work and a member of the 
finance committee of his home chapter. 
The secretary-treasurer, a former cap- 
tain of the National Guard, has re- 
ported for duty at his old armory. Sev- 
eral of the young men did voluntary 
work in connection with the national 
registration, and are now doing work 
for the state registration. The young 
ladies are doing work for the Red 
Cross. 

There isn’t a man or woman in the 
institution who would not be willing to 
undertake any other werk, if in the 
opinion of the Gove:amen: that other 
work would be more important t!...- the 
work now being done. 


SUCCESSFUL WORK BY A COMMITTEE 


President Chas. A. Spaulding of the 
Farmers National Bank of Allentown, 
N. J., formed a committee of fifteen 
representative men of the community, 
and by their personal work applications 
for $110,000 of Liberty Bonds were re- 
ceived. 


BOOMING THE LIBERTY LOAN 


The Stafford (Conn.) Savings Bank 
has been booming the Liberty Loan 
issue energetically and has placed about 
$45,000 among 700 people under the 
installment plan, to be paid for in 
weckly payments or monthly install- 
ments as will best accommodate the sub- 
scriber. The First National Bank has 
placed $160,000 among about 325 sub- 
scribers, to be paid for under the plan 
proposed by the Government. A Lib- 
erty Loan Club was established, which 
helped very materially in getting sub- 
scribers. 


Ut 
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A SUCCESSFUL LIBERTY LOAN CLUB 


The First National Bank of Coopers- 
town placed subscriptions to the Liberty 
Loan amounting to $282,350, the num- 
ber of subscribers being 512. 

A Liberty Loan Club was started by 
the bank May 9 and has at present a 
membership of 192. The club will be 
continued until July 10, and a new club 
started with each subsequent issue of 
bonds. ‘The bank’s purchase of bonds 
for its own account and for the club 
members amounted to $40,000. 


CHICAGO BANK PRESIDENT 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


MADE 


Charles G. Dawes, president of the 
Central Trust Company, Chicago, has 
been commissioned lieutenant colonel of 
the Seventh Regiment, U. S. Reserve 
Engineers, with headquarters at At- 
lanta, Ga. The Seventh is one of nine 
regiments which will go to France to 
rebuild the lines destroyed in the war. 
Mr. Dawes’ work in early life as a civil 
engineer before becoming comptroller of 
the currency and later a Chicago bank 
president qualify him for his new duties. 
It is expected that Mr. Dawes’ finan- 
cial abilities will be even more in de- 
mand than his engineering knowledge. 

Vice-president Joseph E. Otis, it is 
understood, will handle the affairs of 
the Central Trust Company while Presi- 
dent Dawes is serving his country in 
France. President Dawes’ brothers, 
William R. Dawes and Henry M. 
Dawes, it is believed, will take his 
place in the management of his other 
interests. 


CLEVELAND TRUST CO.’S CONTRIBUTION 


Four employees of the Cleveland 
Trust Company are in training with the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps at Fort Benja- 
min Harrison. 
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The Evolution of Business 


(Continued from June Issue) 











By E. J. NEWELL 





USINESS, | retail, wholesale, 

manufacturing, has been devel- 

oped, organized to care for the 
highest point to which demand can be 
pushed. Plants are built, and machinery 
once in, costs so much it must be op- 
erated at full capacity to pay. It must 
be fully employed and the manufacturer 
forces his wares on the market all the 
time to make his business successful— 
he can not go backward. It is not sup- 
posed for a moment that all the maga- 
zines—we will say—of the present day 
are necessary. The public does not 
demand them all, but men know that 
magazines can be made to pay, they 
think they can do it, they go into the 
business, forcing down the sales of 
others, and some are successful, some 
are not. But the consumer is tempted 
to buy more than he needs, so there is 
continually a higher service to the indi- 
vidual, pushing him to a plane which 
can be easily disturbed. 

There are two kinds of business 
trouble—a panic and a general depres- 
sion. We have seen how interdependent 
people are, how one line of business 
supports another, how if a man is suc- 
cessful, he will spend in proportion. 
Suppose a representative of the United 
States Government should bring word 
to a man—that because he had on some 
occasion rendered a great service to the 
Government, Congress had voted him 
fifty thousand dollars a year as an an- 
nuity, with a rider in the resolution that 
it could not be revoked, but would be 
paid to him and his heirs as long as the 
Government stood. How would that af- 
fect the exercise of his purchasing 
power? He would spend that income. 
The reverse is the principal direct 
cause of disturbance. The fear of a 
man that his income will be curtailed. 


If stirred by this fear he contracts 
his purchasing power, all dependent 
upon him and his former method of liv- 
ing will suffer. Along the same lines, 
the fear that the future may not be 
as bright, that conditions are not right, 
causes him to slacken his effort and cur- 
tails new enterprises. Those who go 
ahead and take the initiative are afraid, 
and the expansion necessary to keep up 
with the increase of population—the 
climbing upward in the scale of living— 
is checked and contraction is under way. 
It is hard then to get the exchange of 
business back to its former activity. 
In 1907 the story was told of a sales- 
man representing a soap company in a 
western New York city who endeavored 
to sell soap to a company store at a 
coal mine in Pennsylvania. The man- 
ager of the store said they were running ‘ 
only half time and had on hand all the 
soap they needed. Upon being urged 
he said, “Look here, you buy our coal; 
I have seen your company’s name on 
cars going out. If you will buy more 
coal, we will buy more soap to wash our 
hands.” And the soap man answered, 
“T guess you are right, but who in 
blazes is going to start it?” 

A panic is a state of mind brought 
on by the fear of something unfavor- 
able to happen, or something has hap- 
pened and more is expected. It follows 
over - production, over - development, 
speculation, when the forcing process 
has been too great, and the industrial 
fabric has become too sensitive. A fi- 
nancial and commercial panic come to- 
gether. The feeling men have is like 
that which anticipates bodily harm. 
Men fear that they will lose not only 
their present purchasing power, but 
that which they have laid away. They 
hide actual money, they sacrifice their 
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investments to convert into money, they 
fear a general catastrophe, they realize 
they have been reckless, living too ex- 
travagantly, they curtail purchases and 
simplify their method of life. 

Then there is an industrial depres- 
sion caused by long-continued, unset- 
tled conditions. Such a depression our 
country has just passed through. No 
settled policy to protect the business 
men is in sight. They all wait and 
hope—perhaps, until the pressure from 
behind compels those who are able, to 
take the initiative, to go ahead and 
manufacture for the future. 

Anything that changes the regular 
order of things disturbs. There are 
some changes which in the end are for 
benefit and progress, such as the in- 
troduction of machinery against which 
at first men revolted. There are natu- 
ral as well as artificial causes of dis- 
turbance, a change of weather or a late 
season locally will make great differ- 
ences. There is the men’s wear mer- 
chant with an extra stock of fleece- 
lined underwear in a mild winter. 

A manufacturer pushes his salesmen 
too hard. His traveling men sell their 
customers so much that they get no re- 
peat orders, the goods remaining on the 
shelves. The manufacturer finds trade 
from his usual clients lessened and has 
to look for other buyers, displacing some 
To create the market or get 
the buyers away from a competitor, he 
has to undersell or lessen the cost of 
manufacture, which stimulates inven- 
tion, which forces something else out of 
joint, and so the merry-go-round goes 
on. An optimistic manufacturer, be- 
cause of a big year, builds additions, 
putting his surplus, his profits, and per- 
haps borrowed money besides, into the 
new factory. Something aside from a 
depression may change conditions or 
stvles or the manner of marketing goods 
in his line, and he is left high and dry 
with his money in bricks and mortar 
and machinery which he cannot use. 

If any number of workmen are drawn 
to an industry that grows unusually 
fast, as the automobile business, there 
are unsettled conditions. A few years 
ago, it is said, perfect plate window 


one else. 
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glass was difficult to obtain because all 
the best workmen in that line were be- 
ing used for making windshields for 
autos, and it took two years to develop 
men to take their places. The change 
of styles in dress have far-reaching ef- 
fect. These are common causes of dis- 
turbance. Some one has to stand a loss 
if any one pays more fer a service or 
less for an article than it is worth. 
Little tolerance should be shown to 
certain extreme doctrines of the pres- 
ent day that are so much in evidence. 
There should be a square deal for every 
one, including the business man. A 
large factor in this hysteria of the past 
few years is the presence in our coun- 
try of so many who have perhaps been 
persecuted in other countries and who 
cannot see that America is different, 
that every man here has an opportunity 
——and there are those also who stir up 
trouble and class feeling because it 
gives them prestige and an easy living. 
The incident is recorded that one of 
these haters of success referring to a 
man who was receiving twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year salary, said to a 
friend, “I do not believe any man can 
earn that amount or be worth it.’’ And 
the friend answered, ‘Let me ask you a 
question: Supposing I should say to 
you, I know of a position at the head of 
a large concern employing four thou- 
sand men, which is open. The last man 
who had it was there six years, and then 
went abroad—to Carlsbad—to see if he 
could save what was left of his liver 
and kidneys, his nerves had long since 
gone. He is back home now and they 
give him a year to live. As you are in 
a fine physical condition and have abil- 
ity, I think you ought to last about eight 
years. How much do you want per year 
while you stand it?” The critic looked 
at his friend a moment and then said, 
“Great Scott, I never thought of it in 
that way.” People do not know the 


underlying conditions, and what seems 
not right and one-sided, when they come 
to know about it is entirely proper and 
fair. 

The all-powerful law of supply and 
demand, losses in price and the failures 
brought about by a glut of poultry, ap- 
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ples, wheat, corn, meat or food of any 
kind, could be referred to, and also la- 
bor troubles, speculation, price wars, 
real estate booms and all the long line 
of disturbances, the reasons of high 
prices for commodities and labor; po- 
litical, social, commercial, unrest, in- 
ternational complications, religious and 
economic influences, all of whic! bear 
on this subject. But enough has been 
stated to point clearly the reasons for 
continual change in the conditions of 
life. 

In making deductions from this 
analysis, no sympathy is to be expressed 
with the efforts of many to give us a 
paternal government which will do 
everything for us. We have reached 
this high plane of life, we cannot go 
back. Our salvation is the field pro- 
duced by more people continually bet- 
tering their style of living, supplying 
luxuries for physical and mental en- 
joyment, but always within reason and 
not with too rapid development. The 
old idea of American government and 
the liberty of individual achievement is 
a sound one. Man must be allowed tc 
make legitimately and preserve his in- 
dividuality and ambition, and not be 
condemned if he is successful by some 
demagogue who does it because he 
thinks it is a popular sentiment and 
will bring him prestige and votes. Men 
risk their money and_ reputation in 
starting a business. If they fail, no 
one sheds a tear except their relatives 
and creditors. If they make good, they 
should be allowed to make all the money 
they can, providing they do not hurt in 
any way those whom they serve. (Com- 
petition should be free, and any one who 
does wrong should be punished, but men 
should be allowed to work out what 
their individuality allows them to, with 
whatever reward accompanying. In 
turn the successful man will distribute 
his purchasing power to a reasonable 
extent and save some for the low ebb of 
business tide sure to come from natu- 
ral or artificial causes. If we inter- 
fere with individual development, we 
must go back to just providing clothing, 
food and shelter, pulling down all 
standards to simple necessities, and with 
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the present population there would not 
be one-tenth enough work to go around, 
and prices and wages would be at the 
lowest figure, with demoralization and 
misery untold—a return to primitive 
times. 

We are creatures of habit. If we 
stay in evenings for a month, we do 
not want to go anywhere. If we go 
out somewhere every evening for a 
month, we cannot possibly stay home 
with content, and this characteristic is 
undoubtedly at the bottom of modern 
relaxation and fads. Too many people 
want to live by their wits and not by 
manual labor. A whole lot of the Amer- 
ican people do not perspire enough. 
Men flock to towns and cities because 
they are easy places to make a living. 
They do not have to work so hard. They 
have a chance to meet and see other 
people, and, by their wits, take from 
them. 

Americans should save more. In 
France, it is said—before the war—that 
if a man made four francs, he spent 
two and saved two. If an American 
makes four dollars, he borrows two and 
spends six. If the price of something 
is a dollar and the American has ninety 
cents, he does not wait until he earns 
the other ten, he gets trusted for it 
and buys—partly possible because of 
competition and the desire of the mer- 
chant to do business—partly an over- 
development of the old factors first 
enumerated, ambition and the rest. 

Amusement, relaxation and extrava- 
gant dress and life are over-emphasized 
and have become a craze, with periodic 
conscience-smitten returns to sané liv- 
ing. There is a turning from one fad 
to another all the time, which only gives 
the maker of the fad a fortune in his 
“get-away.” This misleads those fur- 
nishing luxuries and extravagances to 
believe that the condition will always 
prevail. They are a small proportion of 
business men of the country, but making 
large profits. And that part of the in- 
come so diverted is taken away from 
those who provide staples and funda- 
mentals who have had steady patronage 
in the past and provided for its contin- 
uance, and who are not told it is going 
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They are a large proportion 
business men making small 


to cease. 
of the 
profits. 

A nation is only a collection of indi- 
viduals, and this characteristic has been 
shown in the past by the wasting of our 
national resources. As a proof, cities 
that are blessed with more conservative 
people than some places, do not suffer 
as much as those other cities in times 
of panic or business depression. 

A proper and reasonable amount of 
pleasure and relaxation is not only de- 
sirable, but necessary; but over-indul- 
gence in any line must be avoided. The 
trouble is with those who cannot afford 
to do these things, but who, through the 
characteristics named at the beginning, 
will not deny themselves until they have 
reached the point in the upward climb 
where it is proper for them to partici- 
pate. 

A man’s position forces him as he 
goes up higher in business life to live 
better, on a higher plane. If he has a 
customer from out of town and asks 
him home to dinner, and that home is 
on an undesirable street—and not well 
ordered—it would influence his guest 
and probably affect the dealings of the 
latter with one whom he deemed unsuc- 
cessful—but the process of “keeping 
up” should not be overdone. There 
should be a balance wheel in use all the 
There should be moderation in all 


time. 

things. There should be also conserva- 
tism in the business man and _his 
methods. 


We should see to it that local, state 
and national government have a business 
and not a professional or political ad- 
ministration. 

As we have seen, business is the life 
of the people, and it should be fairly 
treated, hedged about with proper regu- 
lations, and the wrong doer should be 
promptly and summarily punished, irre- 
spective of who he may be. We must 
not be afraid to stand for what is right 
and ethical, but we must be sane, even 
tempered, well balanced, watchful, en- 
We must build up and not tear 


ergetic. 
We must educate and enlighten 


down. 


those who come to us with old-world 
antagonism to all that is successful. We 


must show them and their children the 
advantages of our country, the oppor- 
tunities they have for progress, and that 
liberty is not license. 

We have the country, we have the 
resources, we have the people to supply, 
we have not in any measure reached the 
limit of interchange—we have an op- 
portunity to supply the world besides. 
We have good national credit; we have 
a tremendous trade balance in our favor 
abroad from our heavy exports; there 
has been a rebuke to the demagogue and 
an intimation to him that it is not de- 
sirable for the successful to be further 
condemned. There are many move- 
ments under way for better government. 

There is business confidence in large 
measure in most parts of our land to- 
day. The condition of being our own 
worst enemies shows very promising 
signs of being remedied in a large de- 
gree. 

The commercial and industrial con- 
dition which we faced just before the 
breaking out of the European war— 
which would have been the worst our 
country had ever suffered—was avoided 
by the placing of orders from abroad 
and the subsequent distribution of 
wages, passing from the worker to the 
retailer, the wholesaler, the manufac- 
turer. The latter in turn employed 
again those whom he had turned off for 
lack of work, and again distributed 
wages, which in turn were spent and 
supported other enterprises, and so the 
row of cards which had tumbled down 
were one by one set up again, each sup- 
porting another—its neighbor. But it 
was the attraction of great profits which 
practically forced those who took the 
initiative to go ahead, build, prepare, 
engage men, buy machinery and “start 
something.” People had denied them- 
selves so long that they returned to 
their mode of living of years ago with 
great relish and the pace was taken up 
again with such vigor and sustained be- 
cause of the steady influx into our coun- 
try from without of the original pur- 
chasing power, that we have today, in 
most sections of our land, the greatest 
business activity we have ever known— 
factories operating at capacity, all men 
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employed who can and will work, good 
wages being freely spent, luxuries and 
necessities bought and contracted for 
without thought of the future, a fever 
of excitement over all. We can not re- 
main on this plane, for while there are 
always the old factors of war and the 
possibilities of war, social unrest, po- 
litical changes, the ever-present tariff 
question, and others arising from the 
characteristics of man noted at the 
beginning, we have the factor of a false 
prosperity, false because it was forced, 
and is not the result of a natural 


growth. And after the reaction has 
come and we have suffered, after the 
period of readjustment has been passed 
through, after our caution has been ex- 
ercised, our natural vigor and enter- 
prise will build again prosperity, to be 
disturbed later on, it may be, by the 
human factors we have noted, the 
“blowing up of the bubble,” by extrava- 
gances, reckless living, speculation, for- 
getting the lessons of the past and get- 
ting the consequent day of reckoning, 
unless we can be wise and govern our- 
selves as we should. 


WW 
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What Makes One Bank Grow? 


ERE are two banks with the same 
capital in the same town, both 
managed by honest and competent men, 
each beginning business within a year 
of the other. 

In five years one of them has deposits 
amounting to fourteen times its capital, 
is a steady dividend payer and has ac- 
cumulated what is called a “handsome 
surplus.” 

The other bank has half as much on 
deposit, is paying small dividends and 
its surplus is still in the infant class. 

Same start, same town, same oppor- 
tunity, same capital—must be some- 
thing different in the men. 

There are bankers who are so anxious 
to be known as “conservative bankers” 
that they lean over backward in their 
desire to be upright. 

They wear black coats and a solemn 
face, and their bank is as silent as the 
grave. 

This official austerity goes down the 
line, increasing from president to 
cashier, cashier to teller, teller to book- 
keeper—when it reaches the special po- 
liceman in the hall it is below zero. 

This important special policeman 
looks at us as we timidly come through 
the front door, as though these were his 
thoughts: 

“Is THAT all the deposit you’re able 
to scrape up? Are you sure all those 
checks are good? You're not drawing 


against them to-day, are you? Do you 
fully realize the favor that this GREAT 
BIG BANK is doing to a little deposi- 
tor like you? Don’t you ever dare come 
in here to discount a note—we’re very 
conservative, we are, g-r-r-r.”” 

If ever there was a form of human 
coéperation which absolutely depended 
on a 50-50 policy of give-and-take, it’s 
a bank or trust company. 

The earnings on the capital itself 
don’t go very far towards paying divi- 
dends. It’s only when capital is fer- 
tilized by human service that deposits 
grow and thrive. 

In this upbuilding the depositors can 
play a big part. 

When the teller unpins his packages 
after closing hours and cashes our check, 
a smiling “Thank you very much” al- 
ways chokes an incipient grouch. 

When the cashier says “No” to a re- 
quest for a discount and takes plenty of 
time to explain why he says it, and 
tells us the kind of a note that will bring 
a “Yes’”—we go out of that bank in the 
right frame of mind. 

This getting together is great stuff in 
any business. 

Where is the teller that used to bark 
and bite and throw the pass book at us? 
Where is the skinflint depositor who 
always kept still when the teller over- 
paid him? They’re probably rowing 
over the Styx in the same boat.—The 
Chicago Daily News. 
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Relating the Bank to Life Insurance 





HE institution of life insurance, 

with its vast sums of invested 

capital, its millions of policy- 
holders, and its thousand of agents, oc- 
cupies a prominent place in the economic 
activities of this nation. 

Although its growth has been largely 
since the Civil War, that growth has 
been very rapid. The life insurance in 
force to-day exceeds $33,000,000,000. 
On January 1, 1916, the number of 
policies and certificates outstanding was 
more than 50,000,000, and the life in- 
surance organizations disbursed to their 
patrons and claimants during 1915, 
1early $900,000,000. 


LIFE INSURANCE SIMILAR TO BANKING 


In many of its functions and pur- 
poses this vast organization of life in- 
surance is similar to banking. It col- 
lects the savings of thousands into a 
common fund which can be loaned for 
the development of industries and the 
improvement of municipal enterprises. 
It places within the reach of the man 
of small means a safe investment and a 
plan of saving which nets a low yet 
certain rate of interest. 

And in its coéperative and semi-pub- 
lic character it is closely allied to bank- 
ing. 

THE LIFE INSURANCE PROBLEM 

While life insurance is more popular 
in the United States than in other coun- 
tries, we are still greatly underinsured. 
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The amount of insurance carried is great 
in sum total, but it is small in propor- 
tion to life values. America carries but 
one-eighteenth of the amount needed to 
be fully insured. 

To solve this problem insurance com- 
panies are carrying on great educational 
campaigns in behalf of life insurance 
as an institution, bringing its advan- 
tages to the attention of the public 
through all the common forms of pub- 
licity. 

Such campaigns are helpful and 
necessary, but not effective by them- 
selves. In the last analysis, the pros- 
pective policyholder, even though he 
realizes all the advantages of life in- 
surance, comes to the real point of the 
matter and says “J can’t afford it.” 


THE FAULT 


The man who says he cannot afford 
adequate life insurance may be right. 
But it happens in most instances that 
the reason he cannot is that he does not 
live within his income. Consequently, 
when the agent presents a plan of life 
insurance to him he cannot see where 
the money is to come from to pay the 
Which is sufficient basis for 


premium. 

the statement the up-to-date banker 
makes to the insurance agent, that 
“adequate life insurance protection 


rests primarily upon intelligent prepa- 
ration for the payment of premiums.” 
A man cannot now, and never will be 
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able to carry sufficient life insurance, 
unless he follows a systematic, carefully 
worked out plan of preparation. 


THE SAVINGS BANK PLAN 


The savings department of a modern 
bank offers a solution to this problem. 
By depositing in a savings account one- 
twelfth of the annual premium each 
month, the premium can be met with 
ease. Life insurance will then be paid 
first of all, for the monthly pro rata 
will be put in the bank as soon as the 
salary is received. 


PUTTING THE PLAN INTO OPERATION 


Before the banker or publicity man 
can proceed with a plan of coéperation 
with insurance companies, he will have 
to “sell” the plan to his own officers and 
directors. 

Here is an outline of the plan which 
was actually submitted to the senior 
officers of a large savings bank, and 
later approved: 


Subject 


CO-OPERATION WITH INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


Plan 


To induce present and prospective policy- 
holders to deposit in a savings account, 
monthly, bi-monthly, or whenever conve- 
nient, such amounts aswill meet the annual 
premium at the end of the year. 


Advantages 


Advantages to policyholders: 

(1) The annual premiums can be met 
with a minimum of effort by apportioning 
them into twelve monthly payments. 

(2) The interest earned is clear profit. 
Advantages to insurance companies: 

(1) The prospective policyholder is 
more easily persuaded to buy insurance 
when the large annual premium is pre- 
sented on a monthly basis. 

(2) Fewer lapses occur when the poli- 
cyholder is accustomed to meeting a small 
monthly payment rather than a large one 
yearly. 

Securing These Advantages 

Insurance companies have attempted to 
gain these advantages by offering policies 


permitting payments on a monthly or 
quarterly basis. 
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The plan is not at present satisfactory 
to either policyholder or insurance com- 
panies. The latter have found it neces- 
sary to make an extra charge of about 
four per cent. for this privilege. 

When payments are made to a bank on 
the same basis, the monthly deposit is but 
one-twelfth of the yearly premium, and 
interest is paid to the policyholder in ad- 
dition. 


Advantages to Bank: 


(1) New and increased term deposits, 
subject to slight variations only. The 
withdrawals would be fairly distributed 
over the twelve months of the year. 

(2) Insurance agents will present to 
many people, in personal interviews, the 
advantages of saving and the power of 
interest. 

(3) Through coéperation with insurance 
companies, new connections will be made 
which may be of value in securing reserve 
accounts, etc., from these companies and 
agencies. 


Our Part in Plan 


It is suggested that a small leaflet, set- 
ting forth the advantages of the method 
here presented, be placed in the hands of 
insurance companies, agents and others. 


Cost 


Five thousand of these booklets can be 
prepared at a cost of two cents each. 


Part of Insurance Companies in Plan 


The plan here presented has been taken 
up with the secretary, and the local man- 
ager, of an important life insurance com- 
pany, and has met with their approval. 
Both of the gentlemen read the proof of 
the booklet, characterized it as “very well 
written,” and assured us of their willing- 
ness to distribute the booklets to their 
customers and to present the plan to their 
agents. The local manager for another 
life insurance company, and a customer 
of the writer’s bank, is already using this 
plan of meeting annual premiums. He 
carries one of our pocket safes himself to 
meet the premiums on his personal insur- 
ance, and has our steel safes on display in 
his office. He not only requires his agents 
to meet their own premiums in this man- 
ner, but also to use the plan in their “sell- 
ing talks” to prospective purchasers of life 
insurance. 

A number of new accounts have already 
been given us by this agency, which has 
offered to distribute our literature to its 
agents and customers. 


What Other Banks Are Doing 


The plan outlined here is original with 
this department and it was not learned 








until recently that other banks were co- 
éperating with insurance companies along 
the same line. 

A middle western bank has been pre- 
senting it through newspaper advertising. 
Letters have been sent by it to the leading 
insurance agencies of the United States 
and to banks, presenting this plan and 
urging that it be generally adopted. 


Present Need 


It appears that the plan suggested is 
meeting with general favor throughout 
the United States and that definite results 
may be expected by the bank which is 
first to take advantage of it. 


INTERESTING THE INSURANCE MEN 


The banker who wishes to secure the 
coéperation of Life Insurance Compa- 
nies in putting the plan into operation, 
does not need extensive preparation, but 
some knowledge of life insurance prob- 
lems and activities is essential. A sub- 
scription to a first-class life insurance 
periodical will be found helpful in keep- 
ing in touch with the insurance field ; 
and a frank talk with one or two agents 
will be worth while. 

In inducing bank depositors to use 
this plan, all forms of publicity which 
will bring the matter to their attention 
are good. Letters, booklets, leaflets on 
check desks, and newspaper advertising, 
are all effective. 

In securing the coéperation of agents, 
a talk before the general agencies of 
the companies offers the best oppor- 
tunity of presenting the plan. Its ad- 
vantage from the standpoint of the 
agent, that more life insurance can be 
sold where the burden of the premiums 
is lightened by a systematic plan of 
saving, should be the “‘bull’s-eye” of the 
address. 

Agents’ meetings are commonly held 
by each agency weekly, and it is not 
difficult to secure an opportunity to 
speak on such a vital question. The 
idea can also be presented at meetings 
of the Life Underwriters’ Associations. 

Agents can also be interviewed on 
the subject personally. They should 
be urged to present the cost of insur- 
ance on a monthly basis, “Put $5.00 a 
month into a savings account and we 
will pay your wife $3,000 if you die.” 
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If the banker uses a home safe, the 
agent may find it worth while to carry 
one with him to visualize the life in- 
surance idea. He can then tell the 
prospective policyholder, “Put ten cents 
a day in the little safe and it will pro- 
tect your wife and children.” 

The agent has a hard-selling proposi- 
tion. Like the banker, he sells a com- 
modity which doesn’t smell good, taste 
good, or look good—and is for the bene- 
fit of some one else. 

The home safe idea appeals to him 
therefore as a means of presenting his 
proposition in a clear, understandable 
way. 


EXPERIENCE OF ONE AGENCY 


One agency which was induced to 
enter a plan of coéperation such as is 
here suggested, now opens a savings ac- 
count for every new policyholder, secur- 
ing the loan of a safe at the same time, 
and instructs the policyholder in no un- 
certain terms as to the amount which 
must go into the safe every month in 
order to be ready for the next premium. 
The plan works admirably. The bank 
secured a constant supply of new ac- 
counts, and because of its own activity 
in helping the insurance company to 
solve its problem, secured the agency's 
cash account from a rival institution. 

Savings accounts for policyholders 
are valuable to the bank, to the Insur- 
ance Company, to the agent and to the 
polievholder. 


“AGENCY ACCOUNTS 


Before one has proceeded far with 
the plan of savings accounts for meet- 
ing insurance premiums, he will find 
that it is much easier to coéperate with 
agencies which keep their own accounts 
at his bank. Insurance companies and 
agents who keep accounts at rival insti- 
tutions shy at endorsing your plan, and 
are not so enthusiastic as those who do 
business with you. It is therefore wise 
to keep a sharp lookout for agency ac- 
counts, and to secure as large a number 
as possible. Perhaps concessions in the 
way of free exchange may be granted 
in view of the fact that much valuable 
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business flows naturally to a_ bank 
through insurance accounts. However, 
one of the strongest pressures that can 
be brought to bear upon the insurance 
field to centre their accounts in your 
bank, is the vigorous prosecution of a 
plan for coéperation such as has been 
outlined. 


AGENTS ACCOUNTS 


This plan will also help to secure the 
good will of agents and others related 
to the insurance field. The agent is 
generally a man of some influence in 
the community, has a fair income, be- 
longs to a church and a lodge, and is a 
man of affairs generally, whose bank 
account alone is worth more to a bank 
than some other classes. 


OTHER BANKING SERVICES 


If a bank has a trust department it 
can interest insurance agents, who talk 
to men about the future constantly, to 
mention the value of a will and suggest 
a good executor. 

Some trust companies aim to induce 
policyholders to put their insurance 
under a trust agreement which will in- 
sure wise administration of the funds 
after death. 

It can then be arranged to pay the 
beneficiary in installments, similar to 
the plan of Life Insurance Companies 
to pay in monthly payments. 

The Insurance Companies offer one 
real advantage in their plan, namely, 
that they take advantage of the law of 
average and can arrange to pay a defi- 
nite premium from any date until the 
death of the beneficiary. This the trust 
company cannot do, for when the funds 
left at its disposal have been used, it 
can no longer pay, trusting as the in- 
surance company does, to some other 


case where the beneficiary lives for a 
shorter period, to make up the loss. 

In this instance the plan of the insur- 
ance company seems superior, but there 
are many instances where a trust com- 
pany acting as trustee, or even as execu- 
tor, can profitably be named as bene- 
ficiary. 

If it has a safe deposit department, 
the agent can suggest when he delivers 
a policy that it is worth while to put it 
in a safe deposit box. 

And when a policyholder dies, the 
insurance man can suggest most effect- 
ively to the claimant a safe and con- 
venient place for the insurance money 
when it is paid. 

Realizing the advantages of agents’ 
coéperation, some banks have taken to 
“advertising life insurance” by using 
newspaper space to “boost” the life in- 
surance business. Such means may be 
effective, but they go rather too far. 
Not enough people use life insurance, 
to be sure, but an equally large number 
do not realize the value of a bank ac- 
count, and the banker can best use his 
valuable space to tell his own story. 

Some banks have entered into special 
compacts with Insurance Companies to 
secure the advantage here presented. 
Such entangling alliances are undesir- 
able. Sooner or later they are found 
to be more or less complicated. 

The banker’s best plan is to offer 
valuable service to the Insurance Com- 
panies in the regular line of banking 
facilities, and special services adapted 
to their needs, and to offer these to all 
Insurance Companies on an impartial 
basis. 

Only in this way can the banker se- 
cure for his bank and for himself those 
advantages which naturally will follow 
his intelligent efforts to relate his busi- 
ness to that of life insurance. 




















Getting Women to 


Bank at Your Bank 





RITING on this topic in Tue 

BaNKERS MaGaAziNE some 

years ago, Mrs. E. B. B. Ree- 
sor, then manager of the women’s de- 
partment of the Crown Bank of Canada, 
Toronto, said: 

“Ask them; ask them again; keep on 
asking them. And when they come to 
the bank, let them know that you are 
glad to have them come. Give them 
something to help them to save, and 
teach them in every way you can to 
keep on saving; but never, for one mo- 
ment, allow them to know that they are 
being taught; remember, it is always 
their own common-sense that guides 
them. These customers once gained 
are always yours, and they will bring 
others. 

“There are many ways in which a 
list of prospective customers may be 
compiled. The daily papers announce 
births, marriages, divisions of estates, 
new arrivals in town, the opening of 
new businesses—such as millinery es- 
tablishments, dressmaking, art rooms, 
etc., etc., and as each day comes add 
to the list and use your own judgment 
in your manner of approaching the 
prospects—whether by written invita- 
tion or by a personal call. 

“The society blue-books, city direc- 
tories, year-books of churches, lodges, 
colleges, etc., all contain lists of live 
names which need not be copied into a 
book, but can be taken at any time 
from the printed pages. Under your 
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guidance your secretary can focus her 
attention upon, say, 100 of these names 
at a time, find out the financial stand- 
ing of the persons to whom they be- 
long, and try to get in touch with those 
who have capital or are earning money, 
but who have no bank account. You 
need ask no favor of these people; you 
should not think that you are putting 
yourself out for them—it is the best 
kind of help all around, for money 
in a bank is for their use, is for the 
bank’s use, is for the country’s use— 
and it is the grandest practical lesson 
in helping people to help themselves 
that can be taught.” 

Advertising novelties may be em- 
ployed if desired, and of these an in- 
exhaustible line can be found suited to 
woman's tastes and requirements. 

The officer in a bank who can answer 
all questions is a great help, and cheer- 
fulness and unfailing courtesy are mag- 
nets that will draw and hold the woman 
patron. 

‘“‘How many women in your town are 
in the same position as this one? ‘I 
was talking with a woman just yester- 
day,’ said the manager of an uptown 
branch of one of New York’s biggest 
banks, ‘who said she didn’t open an 
account with us because she didn’t “‘need 
to.’”’ I asked her if her husband didn’t 
give her some money every month to 
run the house with. “Oh, yes,” was the 
quick reply ; “he gives me $300 a month, 
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but I just keep it in the upper drawer 
of my bureau. I spend it all by the last 
of each month, so it wouldn’t be worth 
while to put it in the bank.’ ”* 

“A few wise words as to the unsafety 
of such a course of procedure and the 
convenience of a checking account won 
her over completely, and she then and 
there made her initial deposit with the 
significant words, ‘Why, I didn’t know 
you would want the account!’ 

“Do the women of your town know 
you want their accounts? Be sure to 
let them know it. They are the logical 
disbursers of a greater part of the fam- 
ily income, which in homes of moderate 
means finds its way monthly to the 
butcher, the baker and the candlestick 
maker. Just the other day, a New 
York judge handed down the decision 
that a man need not pass over his pay 
envelope to his wife of a Saturday 
night unopened. He might sneak out 
a quarter or so for a haircut, or fifty 
cents for carfare, but no one questioned 
the fact that he must hand over to her 
the major part of his earnings. To lure 
these from the tea-caddies, handker- 
chief baskets, wrist-bags and more per- 
sonal hiding places to the bank, en route 
to the landlord and tradesmen, it is ab- 
solutely essential to let the women know 
that it means good business for you 
and greater safety and convenience for 
them. Whether it be a simply worded 
statement in a conspicuous place in your 
local paper, or a pleasant invitation 
placarded in your ample window space, 
let them know you want them as deposi- 
tors and also the amount of the monthly 
balance you would want them to keep. 
(Concessions in this latter are generally 
made to school-teachers and professional 
women, but that is a matter for personal 
adjustment later.) Many women do 
not open an account because they 
imagine you would want them to keep 
some impossible balance on hand, and 
like everyone else they dislike to ask 
and risk being told they are not desir- 
able customers. 

“When a woman who has read your 


*“The Woman and the Bank.” L. and R. 
Dean, “Bankers Magazine,’ New York, Au- 
gust, 1915. 


invitation, crosses the threshold of your 
bank for the first time, there should be 
someone to step forward immediately 
and put her at her ease by finding out 
exactly what she wants and showing her 
how to go about getting it. To a 
woman unaccustomed to business, there 
is no more awkward moment than when 
she stands just inside the bank door, 
uncertain whether to try to see the 
president or the paying teller, and usu- 
ally conscious of the rude stares of a 
number of clerks who are too busy to 
leave their work and find out what they 
can do for her, but not too busy to 
gaze at her curiously and then exchange 
whispered guesses with each other as to 
who she is, what she wants, etc., ete. 
One city bank had to make a special 
rule prohibiting clerks whose work was 
finished early from standing on the bank 
steps and staring at the women who 
went in. However, if there is some 
young clerk, preferably clean-cut and 
carefully dressed, of attractive person- 
ality, whose duty it is to greet new- 
comers who look about uncertainly, and 
pilot them safely to a proper destina- 
tion, the awkward moment can be agree- 
ably abridged. 

“If your bank is not large enough to 
warrant employing a “new account” 
man whose sole duty it is to attend to 
that branch, this young man should be 
possessed of sufficient knowledge to ex- 
plain to the new depositor the essential 
details of handling a bank account. He 
must be patient and courteous above 
all, and over-ready with information 
rather than reticent, as women dislike 
to ask questions on unfamiliar subjects, 
thereby perhaps displaying their igno- 
rance of the simplest business transac- 
tions, particularly in a bank.” 

Here are a woman’s suggestions* “‘as 
to how to reach the heart and purse of 
that seemingly most mysterious crea- 
ture, woman, and to civilize and com- 
mercialize her to the extent of persuad- 
ing her to keep a bank account: 

“Of course, we all know that if we 


*“Women and the Bank,” by Miss May 
Selley, teller in ladies’ department Fourth 
and First National Bank, Nashville, Tenn., 
“Bankers Magazine,” October, 1915. 
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want something these days the proper 
thing to do is to advertise for it. In 
other words, let our wants be known. 

“Now, to me, the vital point of all 
advertising is to know the people you 
want to attract. If you know the mark 
you are aiming at, you stand some 
chance of hitting it. And if you want 
to talk business and banking to a 
woman, you must know something about 
her sentiments on that subject so you 
will know how to approach her. It is 
a matter that requires some tact. 

“At the hazard of hurting your van- 
ity, I must tell you something that ex- 
perience has taught me. ‘Women do 
not prefer to have men clerks wait on 
them!’ At least, not always. I will 
tell you how I found out about it. No, 
no, it is not a matter of whether a clerk 
be male or female, it is Service that 
counts, and I shall leave you to judge 
whether a man or woman is best suited 
to the work of waiting on women. 

“At one time I, too, thought that 
women preferred men. I believed it so 
completely that when an official of our 
bank asked me if I would care to take 
charge of the ladies’ department I gave 
him a positive ‘no.’ I was satisfied with 
my work then in the collection depart- 
ment, and I did not want to go where 
I would not be welcome, being rather 
timid by nature. However, at the first 
of the following vear the president sent 
out instructions for me to go to the la- 
dies’ department at once. I went. 

“T have been for some time inter- 
ested in women of all types, in their 
joys and sorrows, their work and their 
ways. And as money always comes 
pretty near one’s heart I soon realized 
that I had a good place to learn much 
of the feminine human nature. 

“Our ladies’ department had _ not 
been exactly thriving, and I asked per- 
mission to work out some ideas I had 
for advertising it. I had never written 
an advertisement in my life, and was 
surprised when the officials were willing 
to trust me with all the advertising in 
connection with the ladies’ department. 

“First I wrote personal letters to all 
the women depositors on our books, tell- 
ing them that the department had been 
given to me, and that while they were 


welcome to any part of the bank, and 
could transact their business where they 
chose, I would very much appreciate it 
if they would patronize me. I thought 
it best to let them know that they were 
not being segregated because of any 
nuisance law. I also stated in my let- 
ter that our gallant officials had estab- 
lished the department as a special cour- 
tesy to gentlewomen, that banking might 
be less irksome to them. I told them 
about our special room, beautifully fitted 
with every convenience which they were 
welcome to use at their pleasure, and 
of our unusual service which would 
make a pleasure of their usually tire- 
some business. I invited them all to 
visit the department and to bring their 
friends to it, and to use their influence 
to help me make the department one of 
the best of its kind anywhere. It was 
entirely a personal appeal, and I have 
found out since that that is the only 
way to appeal to women successfully. 
“I followed this letter with another 
letter inclosing an artistic blotter, made 
of good blotting paper and not card- 
board, explaining that knowing the 
usual dearth of blotters on the home 
desk, I had this one made especially for 
our depositors. I also sent this letter 
to a list of prominent club women, call- 
ing attention to the fact that the mod- 
ern women could not afford to be with- 
out a bank account, explaining how it 
saved their time, strength, and money, 
the three most important factors to suc- 
cessful life. I also gave out small 
memorandum books and screw pencils 
which are useful to carry in small 
purses. I did not get check books of 
every size and color, but I did order a 
supply of good plain open check books 
and substantial pass books large enough 
so that the writing in them could be read 
by the older women, and some ‘nut-shell’ 
folders for the younger women. I 
knew that the new purses would not 
accommodate the large open check 
books, and I always explain to my 
patrons that I ordered the folders for 
their convenience. I chose dark red 
leather covers with separate check fill- 
ers, and they are very attractive, 
though a bit expensive. However, I 
feel that I can give them out with small 
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accounts, as they are a good advertise- 
ment. Women are always delighted 
with them and are sure to show them 
to their friends. I know that this alone 
has brought me a number of new ac- 
counts. The older women carry large 
hand-bags and they prefer the larger 
books. I am careful to use plain black 
ink, as the older women are unable to 
read the blue ink after it is blotted. I 
have given attention to details and add- 
ed everything I could think of to make 
my service good. 

“When I open a new account I al- 
ways thank my patron kindly, tell her 
not to hesitate to ask me to assist her 
with any of her business, and that it 
will be a pleasure to see her come often 
to our bank. I also never fail to ask 
them to send their friends to me. It 
pays to do this, as you make a staunch 
friend of a woman who has done some- 
thing for you. If they think they are 
helping me, they often do personal 
work among their friends and bring me 
new accounts. Only yesterday a wom- 
an who has brought me several new ac- 
counts said that she was going to bring 
me her sister’s account from another 
bank. I asked her what she thought 
of women bankers, and she said that 
the only reason her sister had agreed 
to leave her bank was because we had 
a woman teller. She was quite sincere 
in her statement. She also said that 
many times women were timid of ask- 
ing questions of men, feeling very igno- 
rant of anything pertaining to business 
and hesitating to take their time. 

“When I see how many friends I 
have made, and how good and kind my 
patrons are to me, and how they help 
me, and in a way love me, I am 
ashamed that it was with reluctance 
that I took charge of the woman’s de- 
partment. But I did not know that 
they could possibly prefer me to a 
man; and, believe me, it is in all hu- 
mility that I say it, but I am sure the 
best looking man in town could not take 
my patrons away from me, the major- 
ity of them anyway. It is not because 
I am not a man, but because I give them 
sympathetic and sincere service. They 
trust me because I have proved myself 
capable of doing the work. Before tak- 
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ing the ladies’ department I had had 
ten years of work in almost every de- 
partment of the bank and I know how 
to answer all their questions. Often 
they tell me that they think I’m quite a 
wonder to know these things, but I al- 
ways explain that there is nothing won- 
derful about it. That it is not half so 
difficult as housekeeping and dressmak- 
ing, and that any woman could learn it 
if she would apply herself to it. 

“There are many departments of the 
bank where women would serve better 
than men. All savings departments ought 
to have women tellers. Surely nothing 
less than woman’s patience could deal 
with the ignorance of women, foreign- 
ers, negroes, children, and lunatics who 
come daily to that department. I am 
sure that with sympathetic, interested, 
patient tellers these departments would 
increase their deposits greatly. It 
breaks my heart to see a teller impatient 
with an ignorant person. It seems that 
the very ones who need help are the 
ones who are rebuffed and frightened 
away. Men forget that everyone has 
not had the opportunity they have had 
to know things, and that the most ordi- 
nary item is often a deep mystery to 
others. I would not be impatient and 
unkind to anyone. I would rather ab- 
solutely refuse to wait on one than to 
do it in an ungracious manner. I try 
always to remember that I talk for my 
bank, and to do it courteously, no mat- 
ter how unjust my customer chooses to 
be. It is often very trying, and I came 
near losing my temper once when one of 
Nashville’s rich, supposedly cultured 
women, asked me to ‘lick a postage 
stamp.’ But I calmly rubbed the offend- 
ing stamp over my wet sponge, and 
saved the day. I am not sure that I 
kept the disgust from showing on my 
face, but I did the best I could. 

“TI do everything I can to make my- 
self necessary and helpful to my pa- 
trons. I do not make a show of my 
knowledge and count money so fast that 
it makes the head swim. I can count 
it quickly if I choose, but it is not best 
in my department. I count it slowly, 
and allow my patron to count it with me 
the second time, for I know how hard 
it is to count with gloves on and a hand 
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full of bundles. When packages of 
currency are numbered, and I merely 
go by the numbers, I do not leave the 
impression that I have guessed exactly 
right, as I have known some clerks to 
do, but explain the trick when I am 
asked how I made it come out even. 
These little things inspire confidence. 

“TI always pay clean, new money, in 
denominations convenient to be used in 
the home, trying always to remember 
how the most particular of my patrons 
wish their money changed. I always 
try to please them. Often they apolo- 
gize for troubling me when they ask 
that I change the denominations of their 
money to suit them, but I make them 
know that it is my business to please 
them and my pleasure also. 

“IT also help them with making out 
their checks when they need me, and in- 
come tax certificates, though that is not 
one of my duties. I help them in every 
way I can, and that is the only way 
I made them prefer me to a man. 

“To sum up my service, I would say 
I tell them everything they want to 
know, and allow them, so far as possi- 
ble, to do their banking to suit them- 
selves. I am sure this is the only way 
to be a successful woman teller, and I 
honestly do not see how an ordinary 
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man could tell them everything they ask 
of me. 

“Perhaps the greatest and most grati- 
fying result of my labors is a line-up 
where once there was an aching void, 
for our department has grown, and, as 
times have been unusually dull and 
money scarce, I somehow feel that the 
increase has been on account of my 
work. I have advertised in several 
ways, though it has not cost a great 
deal. I gave out calendars, sent out 
monthly cards with a personal message, 
written, or rather facsimiled, on it and 
signed personally. All of my advertise- 
ments and letters are written by myself, 
and always with a personal touch. I 
am learning something every day, and 
hope to keep the department thriving 
and growing. 

“And the whole secret of such suc- 
cess as I have had is my sincere interest 
in my department and the unselfish giv- 
ing of myself in my service.” 

As to whether women tellers should 
be provided to care for the receipt and 
payment of women’s deposits, there is 
diversity of opinion; but that a woman 
should be in attendance at the woman’s 
department is universally conceded. 
The practice of employing women as 
tellers in banks has grown of late years 
and generally with satisfactory results. 


ay 


The Quantity Theory of Money 


RITING in the “Journal of the 
Institute of Bankers,’ London, 
in regard to the “Quantity Theory of 
Money,” Mr. Ernest Sykes, after stat- 
ing that this theory “has found general 
acceptance with English economists 
since the time of Stuart Mill,” says: 
“In the United States only has there 
been any serious opposition to the prin- 
ciple. In that country, owing to the 
long drawn out controversy between the 
silver party and the sound currency ad- 
vocates, the question was for a time a 
political one, and a section of Ameri- 
can economists who were in favor of 
the unlimited coinage of silver, at- 


tempted to controvert the quantity 
theory. Their efforts have now been 
discredited, and it may truthfully be 
said that there are few, if any, among 
the leading economists of this or any 
other country who refuse their assent 
to the truth of the theory.” 

This is a clear case of putting the 
cart before the horse. It was Mr. 
Bryan and his followers who clung to 
the quantity theory and the gold stand- 
ard men who controverted it. And 
surely, if anybody was discredited, it 
was not the friends of the gold stand- 
ard, but those who were in favor of the 
unlimited coinage of silver. 









































The Business Counselor—The New 
Factor in Banking 


Readjusting Business to Meet War Conditions 





By GEORGE KINGDON PARSONS 





| This is the second of a series of articles by Mr. Parsons dealing with the subject of 
scientific business management and its relation to banking.—_-Tue EpirTor.] 


The most notable effect of America’s 
entry into the Great War will unques- 
tionably be the development of greater 
national efficiency. At the outset, by 
reason of the readjustments made 
necessary in the field af labor, there 
must. necessarily be a period of indus- 
trial confusion. This will be followed 
by a period in which the industrial 
forces gradually accommodate them- 
selves to the new order of things, and 
out of it all we will at last emerge into 
an era characterized by thoroughness 
and efficiency of the highest order. 

Let no man delude himself with the 
idea that efficiency in these times is a 
negligible thing—that it may be either 
fostered or let to lie at the will of the 
nation or individual. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether or not we want to be 
efficient; we MUST be efficient if we 
expect to survive. War demands it. 
The industrial situation exacts it. Old 
man Mars can not fight his battles alone. 
He needs the backing of the entire na- 
tion. And while the nation is helping 
old man Mars it must also take care of 
itself and, to a great extent, look to the 
welfare of its allies. The task is a colos- 
sal one, its accomplishment being pos- 


sible only by a concentration of the in- 
tellectual forces on the problems in hand 
—a quick sharpening of the national 
wit with the object of effecting super- 
refinements in methods and processes 
throughout every department of busi- 
ness and industrial endeavor. 


DRAFT AND ENLISTMENT 


The first problem is to provide sub- 
stitutes for those who represent us on 
the battle front. As the war progresses, 
withdrawing from their vocations vast 
armies of industrial workers, we begin 
to cast about for ways and means of 
continuing business as in normal times. 
Although the demand for our product 
or our services may be as great or even 
greater than before, the man-power 
necessary to meet this demand will be 
sadly deficient. No matter how gradual 
the process of withdrawal may be, its 
very magnitude will be sufficient to 
make the loss of trained workers felt 
throughout every nerve and fibre of the 
industrial organization. In order to 
compensate for the immense loss of men 
and maintain the integrity of the busi- 
ness fabric as a whole, recourse must be 
had to various expedients. 
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BANKS AND WAR 


Before considering this phase of the 
situation, let us digress for a moment to 
discuss the relations of the banker to 
the altered conditions brought about by 
the war. The banker always has been 
and always will be the dominant figure 
in war, although modestly occupying an 
inconspicuous position in the back- 
ground of public affairs. Upon the 
banker rests the responsibility of en- 
gineering vast financial movements upon 
which the success of the war is directly 
contingent. More than ever, to-day, is 
the truth of the trite old adage appar- 
ent, that “Money is the sinews of 
War.” And it is the banker to whom 
we must look for money. 

Never in any previous war has the 
resourcefulness of the banker been put 
to so great a test as it is about to be 
subjected to, for the banker is now 
called upon, by reason of the gigantic 
scale of the present struggle, to deal 
with financial problems of unprece- 
dented magnitude. But these responsi- 
bilities constitute only a part of his 
labors. The other part—in reality a 
far more difficult one—embraces a large 
number of relatively small responsibili- 
ties, having to do with the conduct of 
business enterprises of which he is the 
financier. The situation confronting 
the banker at the present moment is 
therefore unusually trying. In the al- 
tered conditions now existing, he is 
called upon to make decisions in the 
matter of loans which may have a far 
more important bearing on the public 
welfare than they would have in ordi- 
nary times. No opportunity must be 
overlooked to advance funds where de- 
served, and where their employment 
will react advantageously to the general 
cause. On the other hand, a finer dis- 
crimination than ever must be exercised 
in loaning money for the development 
of enterprises which might not turn out 
well and which in consequence would 
result in economic loss. Thus, a double 
responsibility rests upon the shoulders 
of the banker—to see to it that legiti- 
mate business is given every chance to 
thrive and that at the same time plaus- 
ible but questionable enterprises are af- 
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forded no unwarranted encouragement. 

Facing conditions such as these it can 
be readily seen why the banker, sub- 
merged as he is by the duties of his 
profession, should find it greatly to his 
interests to requisition the services of 
business counsel, where knotty business 
problems are involved, in precisely the 
same manner as he confers with a legal 
advisor on questions pertaining to law. 


BOYS, WOMEN AND OLD MEN 


Going back again to the subject of 
labor shortage, as caused by the with- 
drawal of male workers, let us consider 
the expedients which will be employed 
to offset this condition. There are four 
visible methods of bridging this gap: 
the employment of women; the employ- 
ment of middle-aged men; the employ- 
ment of youths; the introduction of 
methods which will permit the work to 
be done by a lesser number of em- 
plovees. 

Of the first, the employment of 
women to take the place of men, much 
may be said. In Europe, driven by dire 
necessity, women are to be found in 
large numbers in many occupations for- 
merly accepted as lying strictly within 
the province of masculine ability. Yet 
it can be said that the employment of 
women in these “unusual” occupations 
is not entirely novel, for in isolated in- 
stances women have for years been do- 
ing practically every class of labor com- 
monly assigned to men. While the fact 
that women, under the stress of present 
conditions, are acquitting themselves 
admirably in many masculine roles, may 
prove that they undoubtedly afford a 
fair makeshift, it does not disprove the 
contention of sociologists that the per- 
manent employment of women in voca- 
tions peculiar to men has a pernicious 
effect upon society in general. Sta- 
tistics show that in communities where 
women as a class segregate themselves 
and become self-supporting there is an 
invariable deterioration of the home life 
which is conceived to be the basis of our 
modern civilization. The direct result 
of this unbalanced relation of the sexes 
is a tendency to fewer marriages, fewer 
children and the concomitant phenome- 
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non, an appreciable increase in disease 
and evil. 

The remedy, then, would seem to lie 
in other directions. A wise and logical 
step has been taken in employing older 
men rather than very young men and 
boys. This plan, which has already 
been successfully adopted by many con- 
cerns, has brought into business, per- 
haps, less snap and vigor, but it has 
certainly brought riper judgment and 
experience, attributes which frequently 
accomplish more than youth. An in- 
creasing number of gray heads is to be 
seen in the counting houses, stores and 
great industrial plants, in a measure 
satisfactorily offsetting the exodus of 
young men. 

From the more youthful element of 
workers little genuine aid can be ex- 
pected. Extreme youth has its limita- 
tions. The blunders and incompetence 
of youth are bywords in business. Tak- 
ing, therefore, three of our four ele- 
ments—women, middle-aged men, and 
youths, we find that all of them com- 
bined do not “fill the bill.” There is no 
labor class, individually or conjointly, 
which can satisfactorily take the place 
of prime-of-life trained manhood. 

What is the alternative? 





THE PARADOX 


Labor-saving and time-saving meth- 
ods. In other words, scientific business 
management under the guidance of the 
business counselor accomplishing the 
same amount of work with a decreased 
force. 

This is apparently a paradox, but al- 
though it may not seem plausible, re- 
sults show that where science steps in 
to make a careful study of the situation, 
whether the work be clerical or manual, 
the number of workers can almost in- 
variably be reduced from ten to twenty 
per cent. without entailing any hard- 
ship on the remaining force. The ways 
by which this may be accomplished are 
manifold, but they all come under the 
general head of making every motion 
count. If a clerk or a machinist makes 
a move it must be a profitable move. 
This does not mean a drive at a faster 


pace, but the elimination of all false 
motions and wasted time so that both 
may be converted into useful produc- 
tion. 

The following incidents, selected 
from a large number of cases, will serve 
to illustrate the general principles upon 
which scientific business management 
operates. 

An office which thought that it re- 
quired seven stenographers and clerks 
found that it could easily get along with 
five, without any addition of equipment 
whatever, simply by discontinuing the 
practice of piling work upon one while 
another was idle. One of the greatest 
wastes in office help lies in the theory 
that each petty officer as well as prin- 
cipal must have his own private secre- 
tary. Where this system is in force the 
secretary usually refrains from doing 
any work except that delegated by his 
or her immediate superior, and if the 
superior is not careful or over conscien- 
tious, there are times when the secre- 
tary’s time is wasted. The elimination 
of supernumeraries also makes for 
economy by reducing the floor area re- 
quired, in that way cutting down rent. 

Over and above the economy due to 
better organization, there are thousands 
of cases to prove that the introduction 
of dictating machines, computing ma- 
chines and other time-saving appliances 
have reduced the number of office em- 
ployes from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent., depending on the nature of the 
work. 

A large accounting department for- 
merly had ten ledger men. Now the 
work is done, and done better, by two 
because, instead of handling cumber- 
some ledgers, they handle individual 
records. A bank employing three book- 
keepers found that it could get along 
just as well as before with two, thanks 
to a change in the form of the books, 
made at the instance of the business 
counselor. 

Not long ago a certain concern was 
turning out flanged discs at the rate of 
about one hundred per day. It required 
two men, operating a hydraulic press, 
to secure this limited output. The manu- 
facturer was convinced that, owing to 
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the peculiar quality of the material, 
flanged discs could be manufactured by 
no other method, but a demonstration 
proved otherwise. They are now mak- 
ing 20,000 discs a day on a geared 
power press operated by one man! 

A large manufacturer of men’s cloth- 
ing could not give a satisfactory expla- 
nation to a business engineer as to the 
reason for the excessive amount of 
goods turned over at the seams. An in- 
vestigation in the sewing room devel- 
oped the fact that they had always 
turned over this amount of material in 
order to allow a safe margin. Further 
investigation showed that the patterns 
were of paper, and variable in size. By 
supplanting the paper patterns with 
fibre, with rounded corners to make 
possible more rapid cutting, the net re- 
sult was a saving of twenty per cent. in 
material and eighteen per cent. in labor. 

A factory manufacturing overalls and 
jumpers had progressed so far, due to 
the activities of a salesman of electric 
cloth cutting machines, that they cut 
many thicknesses of cloth at one time. 
This work was done by high salaried 
expert cutters who were forced to waste 
their valuable time while waiting for 
boys to unroll the bolts of goods on a 
cutting table sixty yards in length. In 
order to keep the cutter busy while the 
boys were unrolling the bolts it was 
pointed out by the business engineer 
that a very large part of the product 
comprising edged bands, cuffs, etc., 
could be cut from the bolts without un- 
rolling, simply by breaking ovt the 
board from the centre. The adoption 
of this suggestion resulted in reducing 
the labor one-third. 

In a big city laundry it had been the 
practice to dump the soiled articles in- 
discriminately in the sorting room as 
they were received from the various col- 
lecting wagons. This method had the 
effect of piling up a large volume of 
soiled articles at one time, necessitating 
the employment of sixty sorters to 
handle the situation when the collection 
was at its maximum. A little study of 
the proposition suggested the plan of 
making the soiled collections by zones 
and sorting collections separately. The 
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congestion and confusion which had pre- 
viously been occasioned by the dumping 
of soiled articles in overwhelming num- 
bers, with corresponding slack periods 
in between, had the effect of feeding the 
soiled articles to the sorters in a steady, 
even stream, with the result that the 
number of sorters was comfortably re- 
duced from sixty to thirty. 

Instances like the foregoing, which 
could be cited indefinitely, show how 
easy it is, with a little intelligent ap- 
plication, to cut down labor and con- 
serve human energy. It is estimated 
that the immediate military require- 
ments will call for the drafting of one 
million out of ten million men, that is, 
ten per cent. of the young manhood of 
the country. Neither bank nor store, 
factory nor mine, will be immune from 
the call to arms, but in view of the sav- 
ings in labor made possible by scientific 
management—savings which do not stop 
at a mere ten per cent., but which go 
as high as fifty per cent.—there need be 
no cause for alarm at the thought of 
losing our employees. The industrial 
forces of the country will suffer only a 
temporary shock if we will but stop 
long enough to learn the lessons of 
economy and efficiency taught by scien- 
tific business management. 


THE SOLUTION 


And it is right here, as previously 
pointed out, that the banker plays an 
important role. No man is closer to 
business than the banker. His finger is 
ever on the pulse of industry. It is he, 
outside of those who are the active di- 
rectors of business, who first feels the 
fluttering of that pulse in periods of 
stress or unrest. It would seem only 
logical, therefore, that the banker 
should acquaint himself intimately with 
the possibilities of scientific business 
management, with a view to reeommend- 
ing the employment of its forces in busi- 
ness enterprises which he is financing, 
for in so doing he accomplishes three 
vital things—safeguards his own invest- 
ment, promotes the welfare of his client 
and confers a benefit on the country at 
large in pointing the way to greater 
efficiency. 

















Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





Sending Checks Direct For 
Collection 


N the collection of checks it often 

becomes necessary to collect checks 

on banks that constitute the only 
bank in the town, and the items must 
either be sent to the drawee bank di- 
rect, or to a collecting agency such as 
an express company. In making col- 
lections thus, the courts have held al- 
most without exception that collecting 
direct constitutes negligence, and in 
case of non-payment, the collecting 
bank is liable to the depositor. 

In the present number such a case 
appears. Bank A held checks on bank 
B which were sent direct to B. B re- 
mitted its draft, but before the draft 
was paid bank B failed and the draft 
was dishonored. Had the collection 
been made through an express com- 
pany, cash would have been collected 
for the items. The court in this instance 
falls in line with the trend of the de- 
cisions and holds the sending bank 
liable to its customer. 

The only safe method is to have an 
agreement in the pass book to the effect 
that direct collection is consented to by 
the depositor, which places the burden 
upon him and not the bank. (See Wing- 
field vs. Security National Bank.) 


& 
Telegraphic Acceptance 


In the conduct of business it becomes 
needful to use the telegraph for many 
important purposes, and transactions 
involving large sums of money are daily 
consummated through the wires. Re- 
mittances of money, messages entailing 


the exact transmission of prices, and 
other agreements, are made by wire and 
the need for accuracy is obvious. 

Likewise in the drawing of drafts. 
At times it is essential to know that a 
draft will be honored when presented, 
and while presentment cannot be made 
by wire, the acceptance of the instru- 
ment may. In the current number we 
review a case in which the telegraph 
was used for the latter purpose. In 
closing a business deal, a telegram was 
received to the effect that a draft would 
be honored “telegram attached.” It 
was drawn and the telegram attached, 
sold to a bank, payment refused and 
suit followed. Without going into the 
case in detail as to what telegram was 
meant, suffice to say the telegraphic ac- 
ceptance was held binding. 

Technically speaking, an acceptance 
must be in writing and on the face of 
the instrument, and while a telegram 
of acceptance is not on the face of the 
instrument, it is in writing, and is held 
binding upon the sender, if the paper is 
in the hands of one who parts with full 
value for the same on the strength of 
the telegram of acceptance. (See En- 
sign vs. Clark Bros. Cutlery Co. in this 
issue. ) 


& 


Presentment for Payment 


A negotiable instrument must be pre- 
sented for payment on the day it is 
due and at the place named in the in- 
strument, or the indorsers are dis- 
charged. And in making this presenta- 
tion, due diligence must be used in order 
to show such effort as will satisfy the 
law that the holder was not remiss. 

In this issue we present a case where 
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the messenger of the bank carried a 
note due at a certain business place, a 
brick building, with restaurant on the 
ground floor and business places above. 
He thought he saw a letter box in the 
hall, but did not remember whether it 
bore a name or not. He looked for the 
mame of the maker of the note, but did 
not find it. He then inquired in the 
restaurant without success. He ac- 
costed a man coming downstairs and 
got no information, looked up at the 
windows and finding no name, aban- 
doned the search. The maker of the 
note proved that he had been in the 
building for three years, and had a 
letter box with his name thereon, and 
that there were but five occupants of 
the building, and that he had a certified 
check ready to meet the note. The note 
had been charged to the indorser and 
on suit was held not to be allowable on 
the theory that due diligence had not 
been used in making presentment. 

This is also a caution for messengers, 
for they hold an important place in the 
banking scheme and can involve their 
bank in law suits and losses by such 
negligence as is inexcusable. (See 
Cohen vs. Chelsea Exchange Bank in 
this number. ) 


Leading Cases 





Sending Collections Direct 


Soutn Dakota 


Presentment for Payment—Negligence 
Supreme Court of South Dakota, April 2, 

1917. 
WINGFIELD, PUBLIC EXAMINER VS. SECURITY 
NAT. BANK OF SIOUX FALLS. 


Where one bank, holding two checks 
against another, sent them to a third for 
collection and credit and the third bank, 


instead of sending them to the express com- 
pany at the town of the second bank, there 
being no other bank there, sent them direct 
to the bank, which remitted its draft on a 
fourth 


bank, and such draft was dishon- 
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ored, the collecting bank was negligent in 
sending the checks to the payor where, had 
the checks been sent to the express company, 
they would have been paid, and the rule 
applies with additional force in the case of 
a cashier’s check. 

In an action by the holder bank against 
the collecting bank for negligence in improp- 
erly presenting checks to the payor for pay- 
ment, the collecting bank has the burden of 
proving due diligence, or of proving that 
the loss would have been the same had due 
diligence been used. 


Action by J. L. Wingfield, as Pub- 
lic Examiner and Ex Officio Super- 
intendent of Banks and Trust Com- 
panies, against the Security National 
Bank of Sioux Falls, S. D. From an 
order sustaining demurrer to the com- 
plaint, the complainant appeals. Re- 
versed. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Whiting, J. Appeal from an order 
sustaining a demurrer to a complaint. 
The following is a statement of the facts 
admitted by the demurrer. Bank A, 
holding two checks against bank B (one 
a cashier’s check executed by bank B), 
sends them to bank C for collection and 
credit. In the town where bank B was 
located, there was no other bank, but 
there was an office of an express com- 
pany, which company was engaged in 
the business of collecting and transmit- 
ting money. Instead of sending the 
checks to the express company for pur- 
pose of collection, bank C sent them di- 
rect to bank B, which bank remitted its 
draft on bank D in payment of such 
checks. This draft was dishonored. If 
bank C had sent the checks to the ex- 
press company, the same could and 
would have been presented for payment 
on November 10. Up to November 13 
bank B paid all checks and demands 
drawn and made upon it, and it would 
have paid these checks in cash if they 
had been presented and payment in 
money demanded on or before Novem- 
ber 13. Bank B was insolvent on No- 
vember 10, at the time said checks could, 
in regular course of business, have been 
presented by the express company, and 
it has remained insolvent and unable to 
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pay its obligations in full. On Novem- 
ber 13 it passed into the charge of the 
public examiner. Bank A passed into 
the charge of the public examiner prior 
to the bringing of this action. 

Appellant claims that bank C is liable 
for the amount of said checks, owing to 
its negligence in sending said checks 
to the payee bank and accepting from 
it a draft instead of sending the checks 
to the express company and thus pro- 
curing cash. Respondent claims: First, 
that it was not negligent in sending the 
checks direct to payee bank; second, 
that, inasmuch as the payee bank was 
in fact insolvent when such checks 
would have been presented if presented 
by the express company, the payee 
could not rightfully have paid such 
checks in full, and therefore appellant 
has suffered no damage. 

That it was negligence for bank C, 
under the admitted facts, to send the 
checks to the payor bank is clearly the 
law. Michie, Banks and Banking, 1045; 
Winchester Milling Co. vs. Bank of 
Winchester, 120 Tenn. 225; Givan vs. 
Bank of Alexandria (Tenn.) 52 S. W. 
923; Pinkney vs. Kanawha Valley Bank, 
68 W. Va. 254; First Nat. Bank vs. 
Bank of Whittier, 221 Ill. 319, 77 N. E. 
563; Farley Nat. Bank vs. Pollock, 145 
Ala. 321; Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. vs. 
Fincher, 129 Mich. 687. This rule ap- 
plies with additional force in the case 
of the cashier’s check. First Nat. Bank 
vs. Bank of Whittier, supra, and notes 
5 Ann. Cas. 658; Anderson vs. Rodgers, 
53 Kan. 542. - 

It appears that the decision of the 
trial court sustaining the demurrer to 
the complaint was based upon the hold- 
ing of this court in Lamro Bank vs. 
Bank of Winner, 34S. D. 417. In that 
case this court held that, when a check 
upon an insolvent bank is presented for 
payment, the holder of such check is 
“entitled to only its pro rata share with 
the other creditors in the assets of the 
* * * bank.” We also held that it 
would be presumed that an insolvent 
bank would refuse payment if a check 
was presented. .A legal presumption 
has no standing as against an admitted 
fact. Here it is admitted that the payor 


bank, though insolvent, would have paid 
the checks in cash if such checks had 
been presented and cash demanded. 
There is nothing to show that either 
bank A or C knew of the insolvency of 
bank B prior to November 13. If 
neither of the other banks knew of such 
insolvency on November 10 and bank B 
had paid the checks, other creditors of 
bank B could not have held bank A 
liable to restore the proceeds of same 
to the insolvent bank. Michie, Banks 
and Banking, 507; Livingstain vs. Co- 
lumbian Bkg. & T. Co., 81 S. C. 244; 
Stone vs. Jenison, 111 Mich. 592; Mc- 
Gregor vs. Battle, 128 Ga. 577. 

It follows that bank C is liable under 
the facts conceded. It is incumbent on 
it to prove facts establishing due dili- 
gence on its part or else to establish 
that the loss would have been the same 
if it had used due diligence. 3 R. C. L. 
628; Michie, Banks and Banking, 1407; 
cases cited in note 8 Ann. Cas. 373; 
cases cited in note Ann. Cas. 1912B, 
123. 

The order appealed from is reversed. 

162 N. W. Rep. 309. 


& 


Acceptance by Telegram 
Missour! 


Conditional Acceptance 


Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri, 


March 5, 1917. 
ENSIGN ET AL. VS. CLARK BROS, CUTLERY CO. 
Under Rev. St. 1909, section 10105, provid- 
ing that an unconditional promise in writing 
to accept a bill before it is drawn is deemed 
an actual acceptance in favor of every per- 
son who upon the face thereof receives the 
bill for value, where defendant by wire 
promised to honor a draft “telegram at- 
tached,” one who paid full value for the 
draft, and to whom the drawer’s indebted- 
ness was thereafter at no time less than the 
face of the draft, is entitled to recover there- 
on unless the telegram of acceptance be held 
a conditional acceptance, in which case he 
can recover only on showing compliance with 
the condition. 
Under Rev. St. 1909, section 10111, defin- 
ing a “conditional acceptance” as one de- 
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pendent upon the fulfillment of a condition 
therein stated, a telegram promising to hon- 
or addressee’s draft “telegram attached” was 
an unconditional acceptance of a draft with 
that telegram attached, as affecting the 
rights of a purchaser, though the telegram 
intended by the acceptor to be attached was 
a different one. 


Action by C. B. Ensign, doing busi- 
ness as C. B. Ensign & Co., against the 
Clark Brothers Cutlery Co. From a 
judgment for plaintiff, defendant ap- 
peals. Affirmed. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Trimble, J. Plaintiff sued defendant 
as the acceptor, in writing, of a certain 
draft for $1,500, payable on demand, 
dated April 22, 1913, drawn by F. M. 
Pease in Chicago on defendant located 
at Kansas City, and transferred for 
value to plaintiff. The case was tried 
by the court, a jury being waived. The 
court made a finding of facts and ren- 
dered judgment for plaintiff for the 
full amount represented by the draft 
with interest. Defendant has appealed. 

On April 22, 1913, the defendant at 
Kansas City sent the following telegram 
to F. M. Pease at Chicago: 


“Will honor your draft fifteen hun- 
dred dollars telegram attached. Clark 
Bros. Cutlery Co.” 


Thereupon, Pease drew the following 


draft: 
“$1,500. Chicago, Apl. 22, 1913. 


“On demand pay to the order of F. 
M. Pease fifteen hundred dollars, value 
received, and charge the same to ac- 
count of Clark Bros. Cutlery Co., 628 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


“F. M. Pease.” 


And, with the above telegram at- 
tached thereto, he indorsed and deliv- 
ered it to plaintiff and received from 
the latter the money thereon. Plaintiff, 
in due course and through the proper 
channels, sent the draft to defendant, 
but the latter declined to pay it, where- 
upon it was duly protested. 

According to defendant’s testimony, 
Pease, prior to April 22, 1913, had been 


employed and engaged in the endeavor 
to consolidate, and effect the purchase 
of, certain properties or factories at 
Watertown, Conn., though up to April 
22, 1913, nothing definite had been ac- 
complished in that direction. Defend- 
ant’s further testimony was that on said 
date Pease told defendant over the long 
distance telephone from Chicago that 
he had received a telegram from Water- 
town, Conn., giving Clark Bros. Cutlery 
Co. an option on the purchase and con- 
solidation of the factories and that it 
would require $1,500 to pay for the 
option in addition to what Pease had 
put up or provided, and requested de- 
fendant to honor his draft for that 
amount; that the defendant agreed to 
do so if Pease would attach the Water- 
town, Conn., telegram to the draft so 
that defendant would be assured that 
Pease had some tangible agreement from 
the Watertown parties; that shortly 
after such telephone conversation, and 
on the same morning, Pease sent a tele- 
gram to defendant asking him to wire 
authority to draw, as he perhaps could 
not get the draft cashed in Chicago 
without such authority; that thereupon 
defendant sent the above-quoted tele- 
gram. Defendant contends that, in the 
telegram agreeing to accept draft for 
$1,500, the telegram therein referred to 
and required to be attached was the 
Watertown telegram and was so meant 
by defendant and understood by both it 
and Pease; that, when the draft was 
presented and defendant saw that its 
telegram and not the Watertown tele- 
gram was attached, it refused to pay 
the draft. 

Plaintiff's evidence was, and the court 
in its findings of fact so found, that the 
draft with the telegram attached was 
delivered to plaintiff on April 22, 1913, 
and the latter then became the owner 
thereof for value and has ever since 
been the owner thereof, and that at the 
time it was transferred to him plaintiff 
had no notice nor knowledge of any 
arrangement between the drawer and 
drawee of said draft not expressed in 
said draft and attached telegram, nor 
of any other telegram having any rela- 
tion to or bearing upon the subject, and 
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that plaintiff did not take said draft 
possessed or charged with any such 
notice or knowledge. : 

According to Pease’s testimony, there 
was no agreement over the telephone 
with defendant that he should attach 
any telegram from Watertown to the 
draft. His testimony is to the effect 
that the agreement of defendant to ac- 
cept his draft was an independent 
agreement between them and that he 
depended on the telegram he received 
from defendant, as did plaintiff. The 
finding of facts makes no explicit find- 
ing as to whether or not the defendant 
meant any other telegram than the one 
that it sent and which was attached to 
the draft. It makes no specific declara- 
tion on that feature, and makes no find- 
ing in regard thereto any more than 
what may be implied in the finding that 
plaintiff had no notice nor knowledge 
of any such arrangement or situation. 
For all practical purposes, however, it 
may be assumed that there may have 
been some such agreement between de- 
fendant and Pease, and that the tele- 
gram meant, in the telegram agreeing 
to accept, was a telegram from Water- 
town; and the case will be disposed of 
on the theory that such may have been 
the case. 

The questions, whether plaintiff be- 
came the owner, for value, of the draft, 
and whether he had or did not have 
notice of any arrangement between 
Pease and defendant as to any other 
telegram, or that any telegram, other 
than the one attached, was meant in the 
telegram of acceptance, were all ques- 
tions for the trier of fact to determine. 
and his conclusion thereon is binding. 
Indeed, there is no evidence to the con- 
trary, on the questions of plaintiff hav- 
ing given full value for the draft and 
that he was without notice of anything 
wrong in reference to the telegram re- 
ferred to. So that, unless defendant’s 
telegram of acceptance must be held to 
be a conditional acceptance, plaintiff is 
entitled to recover under the findings of 
the court, which also include a finding 
that at no time since April 22, 1913, has 
Pease’s indebtedness to plaintiff been 
less than $1,500. Of course, if the de- 
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fendant’s telegram is a conditional ac- 
ceptance, then plaintiff cannot recover 
unless he shows he complied with the 
condition. Ford vs. Angelrodt, 37 Mo. 
50, 88 Am. Dec. 174. Section 10105, 
R. S. Mo. 1909, says: 


“An unconditional promise in writing 
to accept a bill before it is drawn is 
deemed an actual acceptance in favor of 
every person who, upon the face thereof, 
receives the bill for value.” 


The vital question in the case, there- 
fore, is whether said telegram is an un- 
conditional acceptance. We think it 
was. When the draft with the telegram 
attached was delivered to plaintiff, 
where was any condition expressed upon 
which defendant’s acceptance depended ? 
The draft was accompanied by defend- 
ant’s out-and-out promise to accept a 
draft of that precise amount and drawn 
by Pease. The words “telegram at- 
tached,” in the acceptance, conveyed no 
intimation that any telegram other than 
the one sent was meant. These words 
did not create a condition of accept- 
ance, but were merely a means of iden- 
tification of the particular draft made 
pursuant to the acceptance. The at- 
taching of the telegram would perhaps 
accomplish the further purpose of re- 
turning it to the acceptor so that its 
acceptance would not be out upon which 
other drafts could be drawn after ex- 
ceptor had paid one. If this may be 
said to constitute, in a sense, a condi- 
tion of acceptance, it is not such, within 
the meaning of the statute, as prevents 
the acceptance from being uncondi- 
tional, so far as the plaintiff is con- 
cerned when he took the draft with the 
telegram attached. Payment by the ac- 
ceptor was not “dependent on the ful- 
fillment of a condition therein stated” 
as is required in the statutory defini- 
tion of a conditional acceptance. Sec- 
tion 10111, R. S. Mo. 1909. 

The evidence shows that the draft, 
upon being dishonored, was promptly 
protested, and this evidence was ad- 
mitted without objection, and the ab- 
sence from the petition of a specific 
allegation of protest cannot affect the 
judgment. The petition alleged that 
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payment of the draft was demanded of 
defendant on the 24th of April, 1913, 
and payment refused. Defendant’s evi- 
dence showed that due presentment of 
the draft, and demand for payment, 
was made, and that it was formally 
done by a notary. Since the suit is 
against defendant upon its written ac- 
ceptance of the draft, it is somewhat 
difficult to see what figure protest, after 
presentment and demand, would cut. 
There are no rights of drawer or in- 
dorsers involved, which would be dis- 
charged in the absence of protest, as 
provided by section 10122. 

After payment on the draft was re- 
fused, plaintiff took a note from Pease 
for $1,500 with his wife thereon, to se- 
cure Pease’s liability as an indorser of 
the draft in question. We are unable to 
see how the taking of such a note re- 
leased defendant of its liability to plain- 
tiff on the acceptance. Pease’s liability 
as an indorser was secondary; that is, 
he was not required to repay plaintiff 
anything on account of the indorsement 
of the draft unless defendant finally 
failed to pay it. Or, to state it the other 
way, plaintiff was not compelled to look 
first to Pease for his money on the draft 
instead of to defendant. He could look 
to the latter first. There is no evidence 
that Pease has repaid plaintiff the 
money he was out on the draft. And 
there is evidence, and the court so 
found, that Pease’s indebtedness to 
plaintiff has never been less than $1,500 
since the date the draft was taken. Since 
plaintiff had the right to, and did, treat 
defendant’s obligation on the acceptance 
as primary, the question of plaintiff's 
other transactions was not material. 
though the court (trying the case with- 
out a jury) admitted testimony as to 
them in order perhaps to understand 
and get at the whole story. There is 
also evidence that Pease has not been in 
a position to pay his obligations since 


the draft was made. If Pease, by 


wrongfully substituting a different tele- 
gram from the one intended, obtained 
money which defendant has to pay and 
to which Pease was not entitled, then 
Pease may be liable to defendant there- 
for; but defendant, having accepted the 


draft and having induced plaintiff to 
advance his money on the strength of 
that acceptance, cannot compel plaintiff 
to look to Pease as his primary debtor 
in the draft transaction. 

Finding no error in the case at least 
none that can be remedied by an appel- 
late court, the judgment must be af- 
firmed. It is so ordered. All concur. 

193 S. W. Rep. 961. 
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Presentment For Payment 
New York 


Liability of Endorser—E i- 





Diligence 
dence 


Supreme Court New York, Appellate Term 
First Department, March 8, 1917 


COHEN VS. CHELSEA EXCHANGE BANK 


In an action by a depositor against his 
bank, evidence held not to show that the 
bank had exercised reasonable diligence to 
present to the maker a note indorsed to it 
by the depositor, so as to be excused from 
actual presentment under Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law (Consol. Laws, c. 38), section 
142, and therefore not to entitle the bank 
to charge the indorser’s account with the 
amount of the note. 


Action by Morris J. Cohen agains 


the Chelsea Exchange Bank of the 
City of New York. Judgment for de- 


fendant, and plaintiff appeals. Re- 
versed and judgment directed for 


plaintiff. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Mullan, J. In this action by a de- 
positor against his bank for failure to 
pay a check drawn on his account for 
$100.44, it appeared that the balance 
on defendant’s books to _ plaintiff's 
credit on the day of presentment of the 
check was insufficient to meet it; but 
plaintiff claims that this balance had 
been reduced by $100 through an er- 
roneous charge by defendant. Some 
months prior to the making of the check, 
plaintiff, as holder and second indorser 
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of a note made by one Lesser, indorsed 
the note to defendant, who discounted 
it and credited plaintiff's account with 
the proceeds, $98.58. There is consid- 
erable dispute as to what happened on 
the due day and thereafter, but it is not 
in dispute that the note was not pre- 
sented for payment, that it was not 
paid on the due day, and that defendant 
charged plaintiff's account with the 
amount thereof, $100, subsequently 
crediting him with $20 received on ac- 
count from the maker. 

Defendant contends that actual pre- 
sentment was excused by the exercise 
of reasonable diligence to find Lesser at 
the place of payment on the due day. 
The story of defendant’s messenger was 
that on the morning of the due day he 
went to the place of payment, which 
was a brick building, consisting of a 
ground floor, on which a restaurant was 
located, and at least two upper floors; 
that he thought he saw a letter box in 
the hall, but did not remember whether 
it bore a name or not; that he looked 
around in the hall for Lesser’s name, 
and, not finding it, inquired for Lesser 
of some one in the restaurant without 
success; that he then started upstairs, 
but, being told by a man coming down 
that he did not know of any one there 
named Lesser, went out of the building 
without having entered any of the rooms 
upstairs; that he looked up to see if the 
name appeared on any window; and 
that, not finding Lesser’s name on a win- 
dow, he abandoned the search. Such 
was the full extent of his inquiry. It 
was established by undisputed and un- 
impeached testimony on the part of the 
plaintiff that Lesser was an occupant 
of the building at the time, and had 
been such for over three years; that he 
had a letter box there, marked “Star 
Braid Co., Max J. Lesser; that there 
were only five occupants of the build- 
ing; that Lesser actually had ready at 
the place of payment, on the due day, 
a certified check to meet the note. We 
do not think that the messenger’s ef- 
forts constituted that reasonable dili- 
gence which legally excuses actual pre- 
sentment. Section 142, negotiable in- 
struments law. Defendant, therefore, 


having failed to bind plaintiff, could 
not rightfully charge his account with 
the amount of the note. 

Judgment reversed, with $30 costs to 
appellant, and judgment directed in 
favor of plaintiff for $100.44, with in- 
terest and appropriate costs in the court 
below. All concur. 

164 N. Y. Supp. 75. 


& 
Money Paid Under Mistake 
of Fact 


New York 


Payment in Due Course 
—Indorser—Recovery 





Subrogation 


New York Court of Appeals, February 27, 
1917. 


PITTSBURGH-WESTMORELAND COAL CO, VS. KERR. 


Money paid on a negotiable instrument un- 
der a mistake of fact may be recovered back, 
however negligent the payor may have been, 
unless the payment has caused a change in 
the position of the other party so that it 
would be unjust to require him to refund. 


Action by the Pittsburgh-Westmore- 
land Coal Co. against John K. Kerr, 
Mary Kerr Cole, and another, as 
administrators with the will annexed 
of William B. Kerr deceased, and others. 
Judgment for the plaintiff was affirmed 
by the Appellate Division (171 App. 
Div. 887, 155 N. Y. Supp. 1135), and 
the administrators appeal. Affirmed. 
(See, also, 135 N. Y. Supp. 1088.) 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Chase, J. This action is brought to 
subrogate the plaintiff to the right 
which the Third National Bank of Buf- 
falo had in a certain promissory note on 
the 23rd day of October, 1911, and to 
recover judgment for the amount of 
said note, interest, and protest fees. 

The doctrine of subrogation is a de- 
vice to promote justice. We shall never 
handle it unwisely if that purpose con- 
trols the effort and the resu'tant equity 
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is steadily kept in view. Acer vs. Hotch- 
kiss, 97 N. Y. 395. 

On October 23, 1911, the bank was 
the owner of a promissory note of 
$2,500 made by one John K. Kerr and 
indorsed for his accommodation by his 
uncle, William B. Kerr. It was due 
that day at said bank, but was not paid. 
It was duly presented for payment, and 
payment refused, whereupon it was 
duly protested for nonpayment, of all 
which the indorser had due notice. 

Prior thereto the maker of the note 
had entered into a contract in writing 
with the plaintiff, by which contract the 
plaintiff had agreed to furnish for him, 
and ship to a corporation in Canada, 
certain coal upon a credit of thirty 
days, to apply upon a contract which 
the maker of the note then had with 
said corporation. It was by said con- 
tract agreed, and the maker of said 
note did ‘‘therein and thereby sell, as- 
sign, and transfer unto the plaintiff his 
interest in and to his aforesaid contract 
with the Canada Iron Corporation, 
Ltd., as collateral security for the pay- 
ment of the said indebtedness, and did 
promise and agree that the indebtedness 
thus transferred should be collected by 
him as agent for the plaintiff and that 
all funds received in that way should be 
deposited by the defendant John K. 
Kerr in a bank and that he would there- 
upon and immediately thereafter send 
to the plaintiff a draft in full settle- 
ment of the purchase price of such 
coal.” 

The plaintiff in September, 1911, in 
accordance with the terms of said con- 
tract, delivered to said corporation coal, 
for which, pursuant to its agreement 
with the maker of said note, it agreed 
to pay $6,241.07. It gave its promis- 
sory note therefor payable to the order 
of John K. Kerr. On October 24, 1911, 
John K. Kerr transferred said note of 
$6,241.07 to the Third National Bank 
and placed the proceeds thereof to his 
account. Under the agreement it then 
became his duty to obtain and send to 
the plaintiff a draft for $6,099.22, but 
instead of doing so he obtained from 
said proceeds and sent to the plaintiff 
a draft for $3,500, and wrongfully anz 


unlawfully converted the balance of $2,- 
599.22 to his own use and from said 
amount paid to the bank the amount 
due on said note of $2,500 and de- 
stroyed the same. Three days there- 
after, the indorser of said $2,500 note 
died, and seven days thereafter the 
maker of the said note entered into vol- 
untary bankruptcy. The note having 
been paid by the wrongful and unlawful 
application of plaintiff's money, it seeks 
to be subrogated to the rights of the 
bank as they existed immediately prior 
to such unlawful and wrongful appli- 
cation of its money. 

When the plaintiff's money to an 
amount equal to the sum due on the 
note in question was transferred to the 
bank and John K. Kerr thereby obtained 
possession of the note and destroyed it, 
the note was in form paid, and canceled, 
but it was not in equity and justice a 
“payment in due course by or on behalf 
of the principal debtor” within the 
meaning of section 200 of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law (Cons. Laws, 
ec. 38). 

One cannot make himself the creditor 
of another by the unsolicited payment 
of his debts. Kelly vs. Lindsey, 7 Gray 
(Mass.) 287; Homestead Co. vs. Val- 
ley R. R., 17 Wall. 153, 167; Title 
Guaranty & Trust Co. vs. Haven, 196 
N. Y. 487; Nassau Bank vs. National 
Bank of Newburgh, 32 App. Div. 268. 

It may be assumed that ordinarily 
money, although obtained by fraud or 
felony, cannot be recovered when it has 
been paid to the creditors of the party 
who has thus criminally obtained it even 
when the only consideration for the 
payment was the satisfaction of an an- 


tecedent debt. Nassau Bank vs. Na- 
tional Bank of Newburgh, supra; 


Stephens vs. Board of Education, 79 N. 


Y. 183; Justh vs. National Bank of 
Commonwealth, 56 N. Y. 478: Hatch 
vs. Fourth National Bank, 147. N. 


Y. 184. 

Where, however, a payment with the 
money of another, wrongfully obtained, 
operates to discharge a lien (Title 
Guaranty & Trust Co. vs. Haven, supra; 
Title Guaranty & Trust Co. vs. Haven, 
214 N.Y. 468), or a debt that is secured 
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by collateral, or as in this case by the 
indorsement of another, the debt may 
in equity be deemed alive for the benefit 
of the person whose money was so 
wrongfully used by the debtor, and such 
person may be subrogated to the rights 
of the one who owned the debt and the 
debt be deemed transferred and as- 
signed to such person. The rule stated 
is founded in equity. Because it is 
equitable, it is enforced by the courts 
at all times unless there are surround- 
ing circumstances and _ intervening 
equities that require a different conclu- 
sion. The following authorities, among 
others, sustain the principle upon which 
the rule is founded: Title Guaranty & 
Trust Co. vs. Haven, 196 N. Y. 487; 
Pomeroy’s Equity Jurisprudence (2d 
Ed.) Secs. 1211, 1419, note; Markillie 
vs. Allen, 120 Mich. 360; Brannen vs. 
Union Stock Yards Bank of Buffalo, 
215 N. Y. 652; Tobin vs. Kirk, 73 Hun, 
229; Mississippi & M. G. S. Canal Co. 
vs. Noyes, 25 La. Ann. 62; Newell vs. 
Hadley, 206 Mass. 335; Barron vs. 
Whiteside, 89 Md. 448; Coulter vs. 
Minion, 139 Mich. 200; Mayer vs. Mc- 
Cracken, 245 Ill. 551; Boice vs. Cono- 
ver, 69 N. J. Eq. 580, 61 Atl. 159; 
Webber vs. Hausler, 77 Minn. 48; 
Young vs. Picos County, 46 Tex. Civ. 
App. 319; Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 
vs. Detroit, B. C. & R. R. Co. (C. C.) 
71 Fed. 29; Aller Co. vs. Ries, 164 
Mich. 501. 

The recovery of a money judgment 
in the action is merely incidental to the 
subrogation. 

When converted securities or their 
avails can be traced into an account or 
property owned by the wrongdoer, the 
owner may follow them and recover the 
same or their value. Hatch vs. Fourth 
National Bank, supra. 

The right of subrogation or of equi- 
table assignment is not founded upon 
contract nor upon the absence of con- 
tract, but is founded upon the facts and 
circumstances of a particular case and 
upon principles of natural justice, and 
generally where it is equitable that a 
person furnishing money to pay a debt 
should be substituted for the creditor 
or in place of a creditor such person 


will be so substituted. Crippen vs. 
Chappel, 35 Kan. 495, 11 Pac. 453. 

In Pease vs. Egan, 131 N. Y. 262, 
272, 30 N. E. 102, 104, this court, 
speaking of subrogation, says: 


“No contract is necessary upon which 


‘to base the right, for it is founded upon 


principles of equity and benevolence and 
may be decreed where no contract exists. 
* * * It was said by Chief Justice 
Marshall that equity would clothe the 
party thus paying with the legal garb 
with which the contract he has dis- 
charged was invested, and it would sub- 
stitute the party paying to every equi- 
table interest and purpose, in the place 
of the creditor whose debt he has dis- 
charged.” 


According to the well-established 
principles upon which the doctrine of 
equitable assignment by subrogation 
rests, if the person paying stands in 
such a relation to the premises that his 
interest, whether legal or equitable, can- 
not otherwise be adequately protected, 
the transaction will be treated in equity 
as an assignment. The remedy of sub- 
rogation is no longer limited to sureties 
and quasi sureties, but includes so wide 
a range of subjects that it has been 
called the “mode which equity adopts 
to compel the ultimate payment of a 
debt by one who in justice, equity, and 
good conscience ought to pay it.’’ Where 
within the limits suggested benefit may 
result to the person paying without in- 
jury to the person who should pay, 
equity casts the burden upon the lat- 
ter, who ought in fairness to bear it, 
provided it will not work injustice or 
disturb the rights of other creditors of 
a common debtor. Arnold vs. Green, 
116 N. Y. 566. 

In Dunlop vs. James, 174 N. Y. 411, 
the court say: 


“In modern times courts of law have 
dealt with subrogation as they would 
with assignments, and, when the right 
of action to which the plaintiff asks to 
be subrogated is a legal right of action, 
a court of law may treat a plaintiff who 
is entitled in equity to subrogation as 
an assignee, and allow him to maintain 
an action of a legal nature upon the 
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right to which he claims to be subro- 
gated.” 


Speaking of subrogatifn, it is said in 
Stevens vs. King, 84 Me. 291: 


“It ignores the form and looks to the 


substance” which treats “‘payment to be - 


purchase and purchase to be payment, 
as justice may demand. It substitutes 
one person for another or property for 
property.” 


One who intrusts money to an agent 
to be invested in land and whose agent 
fraudulently used the money to pay off 
a mortgage on lands may, on discover- 
ing the fraud, be subrogated to the 
rights of the mortgagee. Cotton vs. 
Dacey (C. C.) 61 Fed. 481. 

The remedy of subrogation is gov- 
erned by principles analogous to those 
that govern actions to recover money 
paid by mistake. Money paid on a 
negotiable instrument under a mistake 
of fact may be recovered back, however 
negligent the party paying may have 
been in making the mistake, unless the 
payment has caused such a change in 
the position of the other party that it 
would be unjust to require him to re- 
fund. Hathaway vs. County of Dela- 
ware, 185 N. Y. 368; Irving Bank vs. 
Wetherald, 36 N. Y. 335; Mt. Morris 
Bank vs. Twenty-Third Ward Bank, 
172 N. Y. 244; Continental Bank of N. 
Y. vs. Tradesmen’s National Bank of 
N. Y., 173 N. Y. 272; Allen vs. Fourth 
National Bank of N. Y., 59 N. Y. 12; 
United States vs. National Ex. Bank, 
214 U. S. 302. 

From the findings of the Special 
Term in this case, unanimously affirmed 
by the Appellate Division, it not only 
appears that when the maker of the 
note paid the same with the plaintiff's 
money he was insolvent, but that the in- 
dorser’s liability on the note had at that 
time become fixed by demand and 
notice. The indorser was, then, as to 
the bank, a-principal debtor. First Na- 
tional Bank of Buffalo vs. Wood, 71 N. 
Y. 405; German American Bank of Buf- 
falo vs. Niagara Cycle F. Co., 13 App. 
Div. 450; Negotiable Instruments Law, 
Sec. 144. 

It is conceded that the plaintiff on 


October 24, 1911, was not in any way 
interested in the $2,500 note nor obli- 
gated to pay it. In making John K. 
Kerr its agent in connection with the 
contract for the sale of its coal, it was 
not so far as appears negligent. It 
was an ordinary business transaction. 
Neither was there any fraud or con- 
nivance on the part of the plaintiff in 
the payment by John K. Kerr of the 
note from its money. It was wholly 
unauthorized. The equity in favor of 
the plaintiff is not affected because of 
its misplaced confidence in John K. 
Kerr. 

Although the plaintiff was without 
fault in connection with the transaction, 
nevertheless its money was diverted and 
unlawfully used by the maker to get 
possession of the note. It does not ap- 
pear from the findings that there has 
since been any intervening equity in 
favor of the appellants. The appel- 
lants’ effort to obtain such a finding was 
met with a refusal on the part of the 
court. No laches of the plaintiff inter- 
feres with its equitable right. Not only 
was there but three days’ time interven- 
ing between the conversion of the plain- 
tiff's money and William B. Kerr’s 
death, and but seven days to John K. 
Kerr’s bankruptcy, but even if John K. 
Kerr had not converted plaintiff's money 
to get possession of the note, and in that 
short interval payment could have been 
obtained by William B. Kerr from the 
maker of the note, his (the maker’s) 
bankruptcy would have constituted such 
a payment an unlawful preference 
among his creditors which the bank- 
ruptey court would have annulled and 
set aside. Matter of Christopher 
Bailey & Son (D. C.) 166 Fed. 982. 

It further appears from the findings 
that dividends have been paid from the 
assets of the bankrupt maker upon the 
amount diverted from the plaintiff and 


such dividends have been credited 
thereon. William B. Kerr, as we have 
seen, died October 27, 1911. His will 


was proven November 18, 1911. John 
K. Kerr became a bankrupt November 
1, 1911. This action was commenced 
January 17, 1912, although the appel- 
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lants were not served until some weeks 
thereafter. 

All of the facts and circumstances 
show that the appellants have not been 
injured by what has occurred. There 
is nothing that in any way interferes or 
affects the simple question whether, 
under the circumstances disclosed, the 
note should be considered alive and 
equitably assigned to the plaintiff, that 
the maker and the appellants may be 
held thereon for the benefit of the 
plaintiff. 

If this action is not sustained, the ap- 
pellants will secure the discharge of 
their testator’s obligation on the note 
through a payment from the plaintiff's 
money by fraud on the part of the 
maker of the note and without payment 
on their part or any equity in any way 
affecting the question under considera- 
tion. If such an inequitable result is 
sustained, the court must acknowledge 
its impotence to prevent wrong and en- 
force justice. Title Guarantee & Trust 
Co. vs. Haven, 214 N. Y. 468. 

As the maker of the note wrongfully 
and unlawfully used plaintiff's money 
to obtain possession of it, he is estopped 
from claiming that it was paid. Even 
if as to the bank the note was paid by 
one of two persons primarily liable 
thereon, neither of the persons so pri- 
marily liable to the bank are in a posi- 
tion in equity to claim that the note has 
been paid. 

Plaintiff's recovery may also under 
all the circumstances disclosed be sus- 
tained upon the general theory that, 
where negotiable securities are stolen 
or obtained through fraud, the owner 
may follow and claim them or the pro- 
ceeds thereof in the hands of the feloni- 
ous taker or in any other hands to which 
they had been transferred unless inter- 
vening equities interfere. Newton vs. 
Porter, 69 N. Y. 133. 

The appellants principally rely upon 
the decisions in Lancey vs. Clark, 64 N. 
Y. 209, 212, and Eastman vs. Plumer, 
32 N. H. 238, to support their conten- 
tion. In the Lancey case, the plaintiff 
furnished the money to one of the mem- 
bers of a firm for whose benefit a note 
had been given, with which to take it 


up from the holder thereof. It was 
held that the plaintiff did not derive 
any right to the note by transfer from 
the holder, but from the party primarily 
liable by payment at his request. The 
question under consideration in that case 
was one as to the intention of the parties 
when the amount of the note was paid 
to the holder thereof. On the facts 
before the court it was said in the 
opinion: 


“All the bank did in this case was to 
take payment of the note, and deliver it 
up to a party paying and liable to pay, 
after protesting it, so that he could 
make such use of it as the law and the 
facts would authorize. It did not trans- 
fer or intend to transfer it. The plain- 
tiff, therefore, took no title to it from 
the bank, but he took it from Lincoln, 
and cannot therefore enforce it against 
the defendant.” 


In the Eastman case, a note had been 
made payable to order and indorsed in 
blank. The principal signer on ‘the 
note, being called on for payment, 
brought the money and paid it over to 
the holder, who received it as and for 
payment and gave up the note to the 
principal. The money paid in fact be- 
longed to a third person who sent the 
principal to purchase it as his agent. 
Held, in an action brought by the owner 
of the money against the surety on the 
note, that the note as to the surety was 
paid and that the action could not be 
maintained. 

The question of fraud, mistake, or 
equity or the right to an equitable as- 
signment or subrogation does not appear 
to have been discussed or claimed by 
counsel or considered by the court in 
either of these cases. The decisions 
therein, particularly in view of the fact 
that the rule as to an equitable assign- 
ment or subrogation was not claimed or 
considered, are not sufficient to prevent 
the application of the rule in equity re- 
lating to an assignment or subrogation 
for the purpose of doing justice as 
herein stated. 

The judgment should be affirmed, 
with costs. 

115 N. E. Rep. 465. 
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‘*Book Value ’”’ 


Nortu Dakota 


Valuation of Bank Stock 


Supreme Court North Dakota, March 17, 
1917. 


ELHARD VS. ROTT. 


The “book value” of the capital stock of 
a banking corporation is reached by extend- 
ing all the assets as they appear on the cor- 
porate books, and deducting all the liabilities 
and other matters required to be deducted, 
and taking the balance as a measure of 
value. The books are all of the books of 
the bank and are not merely the ledger, and 
when part of the assets are promissory notes 
bearing interest, the accrued interest on such 
notes will be computed, even though such 
notes are not yet due (citing Words and 
Phrases, Second Series, Book Value). 


Action by George Elhard against 
Fred Rott for the specific perform- 
ance of a contract for the sale of cor- 
porate stock. Judgment for defendant 
and plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Bruce, C. J. This is an action for 
the specific performance of a contract 
to sell bank stock. The defendant had 
agreed to sell the plaintiff the stock in 
question at its “book value” at the time 
of the purchase, and the only question 
which we need to consider is the mean- 
ing of the term “book value.” In ar- 
riving at the book value of the stock, 
was it necessary to compute the accrued 
interest on the notes which were held 
by the bank, even though such notes 
were not due? And did the books in- 
clude all of the books of the bank, or 
merely the ledger? In other. words, 
should a note for $500 which drew ten 
per cent. interest and was due six 
months from date be figured merely at 
its face value if only three months had 
run since the note was executed, or, in 
estimating its value, should the accrued 
interest for the three months be taken 
into consideration? The learned trial 
court held that in view of all the cir- 
cumstances, the parties intended that in 
arriving at the book value of the stock 


such interest should be taken into con- 
sideration. We are satisfied that he was 
justified in this conclusion. We believe, 
indeed, that the term ‘‘book value’’ has 
an established meaning in so far as the 
capital stock of a banking corporation 
is concerned. It means value as predi- 
cated on the face value of the assets of 
the corporation after deducting its lia- 
bilities. Steeg vs. Leopold Bldg. & Imp. 
Co., 126 La. 101; Cabble vs. Cabble, 
111 App. Div. 426; 1 Words and 
Phrases (Second Series) 479. The as- 
sets, of course, must appear upon the 
books of the company, and must be 
able to be estimated therefrom, but it 
does not follow that the computation 
must have been made on such books and 
appear on the ledger. The book value 
of stock is determined by the face value 
of the assets as they appear upon the 
books. The bills receivable of every 
bank contain not merely the record of 
the notes and of the face value of the 
principal thereof, but of the interest 
which they draw and the dates of their 
making and maturity. If these notes 
were sold or discounted, it is very clear 
that the interest already earned would 
be taken into consideration. A note, for 
instance, of $500, which draws interest 
at the rate of ten per cent., and which 
has run for three months, is surely 
worth more than its face value of $500, 
even though it has some three months 
yet to run before it reaches maturity 
and the interest can be collected. This 
conclusion disposes of the case, and the 
other questions raised need not be con- 
sidered. 

The judgment of the district court is 
affirmed. 

102 N. W. Rep. 202. 


& 


Travelers’ Checks 


New York 


Liability—Indemnity Bond 
Court of Appeals, New York, February 27, 
1917. 





Forgery 


SULLIVAN VS. KNAUTH ET AL. 


A banker agreeing to pay travelers’ checks 
upon the holder signing his name was liable 
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for their face value after cashing them upon 
a forged indorsement; a provision requiring 
an indemnity bond before recovery if the 
checks were lost being inapplicable. 


Action by James Sullivan against 
Wilhelm Knauth and others. From 
an order of the Supreme Court, Appel- 
late Division (161 App. Div. 148, 146 
N. Y. Supp. 583), reversing an order 
of the Appellate Term which had re- 
versed a judgment of the Municipal 
Court for plaintiff, the defendants ap- 
peal by permission. Affirmed. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Hogan, J. The plaintiff, by occu- 
pation a miner, in the fall of 1911 
contemplated a trip to San Francisco 
and Lima, Peru. He called at the Lyon 
County National Bank at Yerington, 
Nev., and asked for Wells Fargo trav- 
elers’ checks. An officer of the bank 
recommended to him travelers’ checks 
issued by defendants, and he thereupon 
purchased seven checks, four for $100 
each, three for $50 each and paid 
therefor $550. Three of the checks, two 
for $100 each and one for $50, are in- 
volved in the present action. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of one of the checks: 


“K. N. & K. Traveler’s Checks Nos. S. 
4,021-01, $100.00. 
“Sold by Lyon County Bank, 
“New York (Date) Yerrington, Nev. 
“Holder’s Signature. 


“Good within one year from date when 
countersigned below with the opposite 
signature: James SULLIVAN. 


“Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, New 
York, through their correspondents will 
pay against this check out of their bal- 
ance to the order of T. P. Bingham é 
Hijos one hundred dollars or equivalent 
as follows: 


“In U. S. and Canada $100.00; Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, £20.8.2; 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Francs, 
512.50; Germany, M. 416.60; Italy, 
Lira, 512.50; Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Kronor, 366.98 ; Holland, Florins, 


245.10; Austria, Kronen, 490.20; Rus- 
sia, Rubles, 192.30; other countries at 
current rates. 


“Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. 
“Countersign here: 
“James Sullivan. 


“This signature must correspond with 
above.” 


At the end: 


“Knauth, 
York. 

“Checks negotiated in Europe will be 
paid only through European correspond- 
ents. [Then followed a list of such cor- 
respondents.| And all other corre- 
spondents as per official list.” 


New 


Nachod & Kuhne, 


The foregoing check was indorsed by 
T. P. Bingham é Hijos to the order of 
Cortes Commercial and Banking Com- 
pany, Limited, then by the latter to the 
order of G. Amsinck & Co., and by Am- 
sinck & Co. to the Bank of New York, 
N. B. A., or order. Immediately fol- 
lowing appears: 


“Received payment November 14, 
1911. The Bank of New York National 
Banking Association, Charles Olney, 
Cashier.” 


The two remaining checks, one for 
$100, one for $50, were in like form, 
save that the payee in each check was 
Castellon & Lacayo, L’d’a., were each 
indorsed by the payee and others, and 
were finally paid through the Bank of 
New York and indorsed by the latter 
in the same manner as the first check. 
Four of the seven checks purchased by 
plaintiff had been cashed by him. The 
three checks above referred to were pro- 
duced by the defendants upon the trial. 

At the time plaintiff purchased the 
seven checks at the bank in Yerington 
he signed his name “James Sullivan” on 
each one of the checks under the words 
“Holder’s Signature” engraved thereon, 
in the presence of an officer of the bank. 
The checks which he personally had 
cashed were countersigned by him where 
indicated by the words “Countersign 
here.” The three remaining checks 
hereinbefore specifically referred to 
were not countersigned by him. His 
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name appearing thereon was a forgery, 
and such issue was not controverted by 
defendants upon the trial. 

The evidence of plaintiff tended to 
show that he took passage on the steam- 
ship San Juan at San Francisco for 
Ancon, Panama. On October 15, 1911, 
when near Corinto, Nicaragua, he dis- 
covered that the three checks which had 
not been countersigned by him had been 
lost or stolen while he was on the boat. 
He endeavored to find the checks, and 
offered a reward for the return of the 
same. By reason of a quarantine at 
Corinto because of yellow fever he was 
not permitted to go ashore at that port. 
Upon his arrival at Panama he gave no- 
tice of the loss of the checks to a man 
who conducted a small bank and general 
store, upon which place of business was 
a sign inscribed “Knauth, Nachod & 
Kuhne,” and was told by that man that 
he would stop payment of the checks. 
He also gave notice to three banks at 
Panama to stop payment of the checks. 
He testified that he did not know the 
numbers of the lost of stolen checks 
or the address of defendants, as the 
same was lost or stolen with the checks; 
that he did not send direct notice to 
New York, and the first opportunity 
afforded him to give any notice was 
upon his arrival at Panama. 

From Panama plaintiff went to Peru, 
and later, and about December 21, 1911, 
returned upon a sailing vessel to the 
United States. Since his return he has 
resided at Portland, Ore. December 29, 
1911, the Lyon County Bank at Yering- 
ton, Nev., addressed a letter to defend- 
ants and inclosed therewith a letter re- 
ceived by it from the plaintiff. In the 
letter written by the bank appeared the 
following: 

[The letter inclosed] “is self-ex- 
planatory. We have written him to take 
the matter up with you. You will please 
stop payment on the checks as per his 
request. ii 

The receipt of that letter was 
acknowledged by defendants January 3, 
1912. 

On behalf of defendants evidence was 
offered to the effect that the letter was 
received by them from the bank at Yer- 


ington was the first notice they had that 
the checks which had been paid about 
one month previous thereto were not 
presented by a holder in due course; 
that defendants did not have an agent 
at Panama, though they had some 3,000 
correspondents in their business of trav- 
elers’ checks. Plaintiff having testified 
that at the time of the purchase of the 
checks a book with a red cover was de- 
livered to him which he described as a 
“European directory of that firm, I be- 
lieve,” upon cross-examination he testi- 
fied : 

“Upon the cover of the book given me 
was printed: “We refund the amount of 
lost checks against execution of a suit- 
able bond of indemnity. Particulars of 
such checks should, however, he prompt- 
ly reported.’ ” 

Evidence offered by defendants tend- 
ed to show that defendants issued two 
books, one a red-covered book for for- 
eign use, the second one a brown-cov- 
ered book for domestic use, also a fold- 
er. Counsel were permitted on the trial 
to read in evidence from the books and 
folder as follows: 


“Tf you have already traveled exten- 
sively, you probably know the difficulties 
which, at times, arise in regard to ar- 
rangements for carrying money. Then, 
you will appreicate the safety, economy 
and convenience of our letters of credit 
and travelers’ checks. If this is your 
first long trip, we can assure you that 
the various facilities which we offer wil! 
prove equal if not superior to those pro- 
vided by any other system.” 

“In case of loss, the amount of checks 
will be refunded, or a new supply fur- 
nished in their stead, upon execution of 
a satisfactory bond of indemnity. The 
numbers of the checks lost and the cir- 
cumstances attending the loss should, 
however, be at once communicated to 
Messrs. Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, 
Leipzig, Germany, if lost abroad, or to 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, New York, 
if lost in America, so as to enable them 
to do whatever is possible under the 
circumstances.” 


“We sell travelers’ checks for a com- 
mission of one-half of one per cent., and 
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guaranty payment of the face amount, 
less stamp tax,if any. * * * 

“In order to insure himself against 
loss, the traveler is required at the time 
of purchase to sign his name to the 
checks in the space reserved for ‘hold- 
er’s signature.’ Our travelers’ checks 
cannot be cashed unless they are coun- 
tersigned, and then only in ‘holder's 
signature’ and ‘countersignature’ corre- 
spond. Wrongful holders would find it 
difficult to commit forgery as the coun- 
tersignature is to be affixed to the checks 
in the presence of our correspondents.” 

“We wish to call attention to the fact 
that the countersignature should be 
affixed to the checks only in the pres- 
ence of the person to whom they are 
presented for payment. Checks already 
countersigned can only be cashed with 
difficulty and, in case of loss, they are 
open to misuse.” 


The Lyon County National Bank had 
in its possession engraved checks signed 
by the defendants. The amount pay- 
able on each check was engraved there- 
on. The bank was authorized to fill in 
the date on the checks, write or stamp 
thereon the name of the bank as the 
seller thereof, to receive the cash there- 
for, and after the purchaser had signed 
his name to each check in the presence 
of an officer of the bank in the space 
upon the checks reserved for ‘“holder’s 
signature” to deliver the checks. The 
defendants had delivered to the bank 
literature issued by them from which 
quotations have been made to be distrib- 
uted to purchasers of checks. The Yer- 
ington bank in the transaction at bar 
followed the procedure dictated by de- 
fendants, presumably the same course 
adopted with their numerous corre- 
spondents and at their home office in the 
city of New York. Clearly the Lyon 
County National Bank at Yerington, 
Nev., was the agent of defendants. As 
such agent it received from the plain- 
tiff $550 for defendants, not as a de- 
posit or for safekeeping, but upon a 
contract wherein defendants undertook 
that they would within one year from 
the date of the checks, when counter- 
signed below (where the words ‘“Coun- 
tersign here”. appeared) with the oppo- 
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site signature (i. e., the original signa- 
ture of plaintiff subscribed in the pres- 
ence of defendant’s agent under the 
heading “Holder’s signature”), pay the 
amount stated in the check to the order 
of the payee therein named. The con- 
tract of defendants was prepared by 
them. In their literature they referred 
to the safety, economy, and convenience 
of their traveler’s checks; that they sold 
such checks for a commission of one- 
half of one per cent. and guaranteed 
payment of the face amount of same; 
they required the purchaser to place his 
signature in the space reserved for that 
purpose. Upon the face of the check 
they provided a means of protection to 
themselves and their correspondents ; for 
thereupon was the holder’s handwriting 
for comparison with the countersigna- 
ture which was to be affixed in the pres- 
ence of the person to whom the check 
was presented for payment. While the 
requirement of a countersignature on the 
check was some protection to the pur- 
chaser of the same, it was a primary pro- 
tection to defendants, as their promise 
to pay arose when the check was coun- 
tersigned “below with the opposite 
(genuine) signature, which must corre- 
spond with the above signature,” not the 
above name. The checks countersigned 
by the plaintiff in his handwriting be- 
fore he left San Francisco were paid by 
defendants. They had his genuine 
countersignature in their possession for 
some time before the checks in question 
were paid; consequently they had addi- 
tional means of identification of signa- 
tures. They paid the three checks in 
question upon a forged simulation of 
plaintiff’s signature, rather than when 
the checks were countersigned with the 
“opposite signature,” the genuine signa- 
ture of the purchaser inscribed on the 
same, and thereupon breached their 
agreement. 

Defendants were not entitled to de- 
fend the action on the ground that plain- 
tiff had failed to give them a bond of 
indemnity. The checks are not lost; 
they are in the possession of defend- 
ants, and were produced by them upon 
the trial of the action. While defend- 
ants asserted that the checks had been 
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paid, they did not undertake to question 
the evidence offered by plaintiff that his 
name appearing thereon as a counter- 
signature was a forgery. After full 
consideration of all propositions argued 
by counsel for appellants, we conclude 
that the order of the Appellate Division 
was right, and should be affirmed with 
costs. 

McLaughlin, J. (concurring). I con- 
cur in the conclusion reached by Judge 
Hogan on the ground that when the de- 
fendants paid the checks here in ques- 
tion, without the same having been 
countersigned by the plaintiff, it was a 


breach of contract which entitled him to 
recover the amount thus paid. The de- 
fendants expressly agreed that they 
would not cash such checks unless they 
were thus countersigned. They never 
were countersigned by the plaintiff, and 
when the defendants paid them the 
plaintiff had an immediate cause of ac- 
tion to recover the damages sustained, 
which were the amount of the checks, 
together with interest from the time the 
demand was made by him upon the de- 
fendants for payment. Samberg vs. 
American Express Co., 136 Mich. 639. 
115 N. W. Rep. 460. 


W 


Amendment of the Federal Reserve Act 


HE Comptroller of the Currency 

has sent to all national banks 
throughout the country the following 
announcement: 


The President has signed the amend- 
ment to the Federal Reserve Act chang- 
ing reserve requirements of national 
banks. From this date the law re- 
quires all national banks in central 
reserve cities to maintain in their re- 
spective Federal Reserve banks a 
balance of thirteen per cent. of de- 
mand deposits, banks in reserve cities 
a reserve of ten per cent. of demand de- 
posits, and country banks a reserve of 
seven per cent. of demand deposits. Na- 
tional banks in central reserve cities, re- 
serve cities and also country banks will 
be required to keep a reserve on their 
time deposits of three per cent. with 
their reserve banks, instead of the five 
per cent. reserve heretofore required. 
National banks are not now required to 
keep reserve against Government de- 
posits (exclusive of postal savings). 

“The law does not require national 
banks to keep reserves other than those 
they are required to carry in their re- 
spective reserve banks, but each bank 


will, of course, naturally arrange to 
carry in its own vault sufficient funds 
to meet its current cash requirements. 

“The Federal Reserve Board has re- 
quested that national banks in central 
reserve cities bring their balances with 
their reserve banks up to the new re- 
quirements not later than the twenty- 
seventh instant. 

“In order that the transfer of in- 
creased balances to the Federal Reserve 
banks by country banks and reserve 
city banks may be made with the least 
inconvenience, the Federal Reserve 
Board has suggested that if the reserve 
increases required under the new law 
are provided by reserve city banks and 
country banks not later than July 15, 
and the reserves carried with the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks are maintained 
meanwhile at not less than the percent- 
age heretofore required, the Federal 
Reserve banks may omit for this inter- 
vening period the imposition of penal- 
ties, for reserve deficiencies, against 
those national banks which shall not be- 
fore July 15 bring their reserve bal- 
ances with their reserve banks up to the 
full percentage required by the new 
law.” 
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Thrift Day; A Patriotic Duty 





By ALLEN L. BECHTER, Pierce State Bank, Pierce, Nebraska 


Copyright, 1917, Collins Publicity Service, Philadelphia, Pa. 





[This essay was awarded the first prize in the Thrift Day Prize Contest conducted by the 


Collins Publicity Service.—Ep1rTor. ] 


HE enthusiastic response of the 
American people to the idea of 
a national Thrift Day, as evi- 
denced by the results of its second an- 
nual observance on February 3, insures 
this worthy movement a secure place in 
the calendar of American holidays. No 
national movement in recent years has 
met with such hearty and spontaneous 
approval in so short a time by the peo- 
ple of our country. 

Why has the Thrift Day idea been 
so eagerly adopted by ail classes of our 
citizenship? Because for each and 
every individual thrift has its own pe- 
culiar appeal. It challenges the 
thought and attention of the manual la- 
borer, the housewife and the business 
man. The average person of mature 
years can readily recognize the virtues 
of thrift, and it is easy enough to point 
out to others the rewards of its practice. 
What has been lacking in the past has 
been some definite plan which would 
crystallize the flux of vague and dila- 
tory resolutions into stable and effective 
action. The institution of Thrift Day 
has supplied the necessary incentive. 
Misery loves company, and in the exer- 
tion of any act of self-sacrifice on Feb- 
ruary 3, there is no small consolation in 
the realization that countless other men 
are undergoing the same novel expe- 
rience. And there is no telling in how 
many cases the practice of some act of 
denial, such as refraining from the 
after-dinner cigar, has proved such a 
boon to health, that it has been made 
the daily rule of conduct. 

The real test of the efficacy of Thrift 
Day propaganda, however, lies in the 


poignancy of its appeal to the children. 
It is all very well to tell youth how it 
must save in order to provide for a com- 
fortable old age. The familiar tables 
showing how long it takes for a dollar 
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ALLEN L. BECHTER 
Mr. Bechter was awarded first prize in the Thrift Day 
Prize Essay Contest recently organized by the 
Collins Publicity Service, Philadelphia, Pa. He 
is assistant cashier of the Pierce State Bank 





to double itself at a stated rate of in- 
terest are interesting as mathematical 
facts. But a date ten to twenty years 
in the future is too far distant for a 
child to fathom. The founders of Na- 
tional Thrift Day realized that pleas 
for economical management must be as- 
sociated with that more universally 
practiced virtue—patriotism. 

Love of country is one of the earliest 
passions instilled in the child’s mind and 
any movement which gives an opportu- 
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nity to show patriotism will command 
his respect. Setting aside one day each 
year to promote National Thrift will 
at once win his attention and the date 
will instinctively be placed in his list of 
national holidays—each of them mark- 
ing some phase of our country’s patri- 
otic devotion. 

Upon the support of the children de- 
pends the growth of the thrift move- 
ment. Habits of saving inculeated in 
the younger generation to-day will mean 
a nation of conservative grown-ups a 
few years hence. Briefly, then, the 
founders of Thrift Day have succeeded 
in giving to the prosaic subject of thrift 
a national and patriotic significance ; 
and thus they have obtained the inter- 
est of the children, without whose co- 
éperation the movement would be 
doomed to failure. 

Having made such a good start it is 
necessary to keep constantly before 
them the patriotic qualities of thrift. 
France could never have met the huge 
indemnity laid upon it at the conclusion 
of the Franco-Prussian war had its citi- 
zenship not been taught to consider 
thrift as a patriotic duty. The resource- 
fulness of Germany and her ability to 
withstand enemies on every front for 
two and one-half years can be attributed 
largely to the economies which the Teu- 
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tons have practiced solely for love of 
the Fatherland. These examples of pa- 
triotic service must be impresed upon 
American citizens. Thrift should be- 
come synonymous with patriotism. 

Bankers should recall the experiences 
of their own childhood, and then realize 
that nothing will cool the ardor of a 
youthful economist and prospective sav- 
ings depositor quicker than a_ poorly- 
suppressed smile on the face of some 
thoughtless receiving teller. It should 
be the policy of every bank to meet the 
child more than half way by treating 
his case as one of the utmost business 
importance, and by congratulating him 
upon his initial efforts. Above all the 
child should be impressed with the fact 
that he has performed a patriotic serv- 
ice, and moreover that it is his duty to 
continue the exercise of thrift. 

The community banker who will iden- 
tify himself actively with the national 
thrift movement will not only rejoice in 
the satisfaction of a duty well done, 
but he will find out that his efforts have 
redounded to his own material benefit. 
Closely linked with patriotic impulses, 
National Thrift Day will take its right- 
ful place in the hearts of the people 
as a day of realization for the elders 
and a day of insviration for the chil- 
dren. 
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A Trade Acceptance Bureau 


HE interest in the “Trade Accept- 

ance” in substitution for the open 
account has so broadened of late that it 
was decided at a recent conference held 
by the National Association of Credit 
Men to establish a “Trade Acceptance 
Bureau” in the association’s offices. The 
bureau will prepare and issue a series 
of leaflets covering such subjects as: 


“What is the trade acceptance and 
why has discussion as to its adoption 
arisen at this time?” 

“What forms of acceptance are ap- 
proved by the Federal Reserve Board 


and what technical points in form and 
manner of use are to be observed?” 

“What are the advantages to the sel- 
ler, and what to the buyer of merchan- 
dise presented by the trade acceptance 
system?” 

“Establishing the acceptance policy 
in a concern and the preparation of 
forms and invoices and introductory 
matter for the presentation of the sys- 
tem to customers.” 

“Experience of concerns using the 
acceptance, with illustrations showing 
methods used to increase the number of 
accepting customers.” 
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What One Bank Has Done to Help 


the Farmer’ 





HE Plymouth County Trust Com- 

pany of Brockton, Mass., has tried 
to help the farmer apply business meth- 
ods to the business of agriculture, be- 
lieving that if the farmers are lax in 
their methods, the fault lies in part with 
the banker. 

Acting upon this conception of the 
opportunity for community service the 
Plymouth County Trust Company for 
two years has employed two young 
graduates of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College to study the needs of 
the farmers in Brockton and neighbor- 
ing towns. The directors wanted to get 
acquainted with the farmers so as to 
make a_ business-like application of 
credits to those engaged in this im- 
portant industry. 

During the last two years our two 
agricultural representatives report: 


i err ee errr 1,320 
CE CINE 5 bec asndcieees 656 
DOUGERS WHIKIED 2c ccc cease 1,957 
Meetings held ........... 60 
Miles traveled by auto..... 20,000 


As an incident to the work of the 
agricultural department the bank has 
brought into the city 22 cars of grain, 
23 cars of hay, 258 head of cows, worth 
approximately $40,000, two pure-bred 
bulls, distributed 569 pigs, exhibited 41 
pigs and 7 cows at the Brockton Fair 
and two cows at the National Dairy 
Show at Springfield. 

This department has also distributed 
twenty-eight high-grade heifers to boys 
and girls, organized three codperative 
buying associations, supported a home 
economic adviser and a modern tene- 
ment in the Lithuanian district, where 
cooking lessons are given twice a week, 
and published a cook-book in Lithu- 
anian, of which they have distributed 
one thousand copies. 

They have planned a_ codperative 
group for the mixing of fertilizers and 


have sent out 500 letters describing the 
pedigree of the pure-bred bulls owned 
by the bank. 

The Pig Club was one of its first 
activities and has proved a valuable 
educational work. The second year’s 
membership was secured almost wholly 
by members of the previous year’s club. 
The boys and girls assemble in a vacant 
lot in the city, where the pigs are dis- 
tributed to them. They pay for them 
by notes with interest, which the bank 
accepts without other security. 

Most of the pigs are taken home in 
bags. One of the interesting sights was 
over seventy-five girls and boys sitting 
on the sidewalk curb waiting for the 
distribution. One electric car going 
out of the city carried thirty-eight pigs 
and their owners. 

A prize of $100 was offered to the 
boy or girl producing the best result in 
pig raising, this money to be available 
only in case the winner should go to 
some agricultural college or domestic 
science school. In this way they have 
endeavored to stimulate a desire on the 
part of the child for an agricultural 
education. 

The future of the boy who won the 
prize the first year has been wholly 
changed because of his success in the 
competition. He is going to an agri- 
cultural college and already has a small 
bank account to his credit for that 
purpose. 

The Pig Club produced over 67,000 
pounds of pork, with a market value of 
over $9,000. The average profit per pig 
was $6.58, making a total profit to the 
members of $2,500. 

The dairy project by its growth seems 
to prove its value. Of high-grade cat- 
tle brought in by this bank, fifteen are 
pure-bred, and a growing demand for 
such stock has been found. 





*From a circular issued by the Massachu- 
setts Committee on Public Safety. 
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One man with seven cows sold him 
by the bank, out of a total of thirteen 
in his herd, has the highest producing 
herd of grade cattle in the vicinity. 
Practically all who have kept records 
have made an average of over 10,000 
pounds of milk per cow per year. The 
production in Massachusetts averages 
approxiamtely 5,000 pounds. Two of 
these grade cows have given over eighty 
pounds of milk per day; several over 
seventy pounds. These records were 
seldom, if ever, obtained by the average 
farmer before the bank began distribut- 
ing this class of stock. 

For a long time farmers have been 
urged to buy better cows, use better 
feed, keep records, and to know whether 
or not each individual cow made or lost 
money. The bank helped to accomplish 
these results in many cases. 

The bank now plans to purchase 
seeds and other farm supplies. It has 
already disposed of over 600 tons of 
seed potatoes which were brought di- 
rectly from Maine to be distributed in 
small lots to those interested in the 
home garden project. 

It had a market gardener (who is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College at Amherst) draw plans 
for a home garden, suggesting dates 
and varieties of vegetables, which, in 
his opinion, would be the best for this 
section. 

It printed and distributed 4,000 of 
these “Garden Manuals” in the shoe 
factories of Brockton, holding meetings 


at the noon hour, and addressed in this 
way over 2,000 men on the subject of 
home gardens. 

The bank’s market gardener is a 
young man to whom it advanced a credit 
of $300 two years ago when he was 
starting his farm. Last year his net 
profit was $2,000, and he has attributed 
his rapid advance to the help given him 
by the bank. 

The fact that over two million dol- 
lars worth of food supplies were 
brought into Brockton alone in one year 
will show that there is need in this and 
other industrial centres for more food 
to be raised at home. 

The bank is showing the farmer how 
to keep cost accounts and how to make 
out statements—in short, to know his 
business, both from the technical and 
from the business standpoint. Through 
this department every family is reached 
who may be or become interested in 
farming or home gardening. Whenever 
such persons are found worthy the bank 
is ready to make a small loan to be 
used for constructive work or for im- 
provements, under the supervision of 
the bank’s agents. 

Every banker will ask himself— 
“Does it pay?” Yes, emphatically. It 
has cost the Plymouth County Trust 
Company about $4,000 a year net to 
supply this service to the farmers in 
and about Brockton, but as a result of 
this and similar activities, the deposits 
have increased in the past five years 
from $500,000 to over $3,000,000. 
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Bringing the People Together 
By Wituiam A. Law, President First National Bank, Philadelphia 


HIS war will create a better under- 

standing than ever before between 
all classes of our people. How can any- 
one appeal to the envy and class hatred 
of the masses against men of larger 
means who in this crisis are not only 
bearing more than their share of the 
cost of the war, but are sending their 
sons into the army, the navy and the 
‘ sviation corps, while their daughters 


are training as nurses and learning to 
perform other tasks of which they never 
before dreamed themselves capable? 
This common service will unite us and 
help us to understand each other’s prob- 
lems and teach us at the same time a 
broader economy and a higher efficiency. 
It will diffuse more generally the true 
spirit of democracy, and teach us the 
real values in men and in life. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 


ing matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 





Watch for New Names and Other Changes 





A 
Adams, F. R., 
Joliet, Il. 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Ansley, D., c/o Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 
Tex, 
Art, Carl W., manager publicity department, 
Union Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 


Will County National Bank, 


B 


Bader, A. F., publicity manager, Old State Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, Ind. 
Bailey, C. W., cashier, Southern Co., 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

Bank of San Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Baugher, E. M., president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, O 

Beerbower, C. W., National 
Roanoke, Va. 

Bickford, E. L., 
Napa, Cal. 

Bollman, H. C., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

Branham, D. R., 6252 Leland Way, Los Angeles, 
Cal 


Trust 


Exchange Bank, 


eashier, First National Bank, 


Brannen, Jesse E., cashier, First National Bank, 
Westwood, N. J. 

Brooks, T. J., cashier, The Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 

Burton, E. C., vice-president, 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 

Burwell, Stephen L., vice-president, 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 

Bush, A., Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Ore. 


Penn. National 


First Na- 


Cc 


Citizens Bank and Trust Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 

Commercial Bank, Midway, Ken. 

Copp, H. Reed, assistant advertising manager, 
National City Bank, New York City. 

Cory, Arthur S., Chehalis National Bank, Che- 
hallis, Wash. 

Craig, David, Tradesmen’s 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Critchell, L. S., publicity manager, 
Trust Co., New York City. 

Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier, Home Banking 
Co., High Point, N. C. 

Culbreth, Eugene E., 
Bank, Raleigh. N. C. 

Currey, Bradley, c/o Fourth and First National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


National Bank, 


Guaranty 


Commercial National 


D 


Dalby, H. A., Naugatuck Savings Bank, Naugu- 
tuck, Conn. 

Davenport, C. M., manager new business de- 
partment, Bank of Italy, Los Angeles, Cal 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

Durham, T. R., assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Dysart, W. R., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


4 


E 


Eherspracher, J. C., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 

Ekirch, A. A., secretary, North Side 
Bank, New York City. 

Ellsworth, F. W., secretary, Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York City. 


Savings 


F 


Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 

Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New York City. 

Frieden, Ben W., 334 Davidson Building, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


G 


German-American Bank, Springfield, Mo. 

iooden, B. P., Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
New York City. 

Groves, J. W., advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn 


H 
Hamsher, C. F., First National Bank, Los Gatos, 
Cal 


Hann, Victor F., manager publicity department, 
The Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 
Hardee, D. L., publicity manager, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Harper, W. A., Lumberman’s National Bank, 
Houston, Tex. 

Hatton, E. A., cashier, 
Del Rio, Tex. 

Hill, John R., Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Hoagland, Jessamine G., publicity manager, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Hokanson, N. M., State Bank of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


First National Bank, 


J 


Jarvis, Charles D., c/o Savings Bank of Utica, 
Utica, N. Y. 

Jenkins, W. L., Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

Jessup, Theodore, Woodlawn Trust and Savings 
Bank, 1204 E. 63rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Jones, W. P., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


K 


Kahn, A. T., vice-president, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Kankakee County Trust and Savings Bank, 
Kankakee, III. 

Kay, W. R., Jr., advertising manager, Sacra- 


mento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Keyton, Grover, New Farley National Bank, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
L 
Lindhjem, A. E., assistant cashier, Scandina- 


vian-American National 
Minn. 

Logan, John, cashier, 
Columbus, Mont. 


jank, Minneapolis, 


Columbus State Bank, 
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M 


McDowell, J. H., c/o American Trust and Bank- 
ing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Worcester, 


Mann, Ralph H., Park Trust Co., 
Mass. 

Marvel, Charles S., The First-Second Savings 
and Trust Co., Akron, O. 


Matthews, Dave S., assistant cashier, Fariners 


and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 


Matthews, H. B., S. W. Straus & Co., Straus 
Building, Chicago, IIl. 

Merrill, Frank, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Union Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Publicity department, Metropolitan 
60 Wall Street, New York City. 


Meyer, A. J., 
Mills, W. C., 
Trust Co., 


Muirhead, G. C., vice-president, The Stock 
Growers State Bank, Worland, Wyo. 
N 
Northwestern Trust Co., R. P. Sherer, vice- 


Minn, 


president, St. Paul, 
Robbins Burrall Trust 


Norton, W. W., treasurer, 
Co., Lakeville, Conn. 


oO 
Evansville, Ind. 


National Bank of 
Branch, 


National Bank, 
cashier, The 
Branch, Smithtown 


Old State 

Overton, J. A., 
Smithtown 
me Ee 


P 


Parish, R. B., cashier, Bluefield Bank, Bluefield, 
WwW. Va. 

Poole, John, president, 
Washington, D. C. 

Potter, A. E., president, 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


Federal National Bank, 


Broadway National 





Potts, W. W., treasurer, The Federal Title and 
Trust Co. Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Publicity Department, St. Louis Union Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
R 
Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Russell, W. W., cashier, First National Bank, 
White River Junction, Vt. 
Ss 
Schlenker, Almot, assistant ashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Brenham, Tex. 
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Schulze, Paul T., assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 

Scott, Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Shepherd, George W., 

Co., Boston, Mass. 
Smith, A. C., vice-president, 
Bank, Clinton, Iowa. 

Smith, T. K., Jr., manager, Gimbel 
banke rs, New York City. 

Stephenson, J. E., Atlantic National Bank of 
Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Stewart, F. E., Chesborough Dwellings, Jefferson 
Avenue, Toledo, O. 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
3ank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover, J. C., secretary-treasurer, Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 


T 


president, Wilmington Sav- 
Wilmington, N. C. 


U 

Union Trust Co. of D. C., Washington, D. C. 
Vv 

Wessels, assistant cashier, 


Paterson, N. J. 
Stephen Girard 


c/o International Trust 
City National 


Brothers, 


Taylor, C. E., Jr., 
ings and Trust Co., 


Blarcom, Second 
National Bank, 
Name, Miss M. I., 515 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


w 
Lake County Bank, 


Van 


Van 


Wadden, John W., Madison, 


Ss. D. 
Williams, F. H., assistant treasurer, Albany City 
Savings Institution, Albany, N. 
Williams, J. E., assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa, 
Wilson, C. C., c/o Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
Withers, K. K., publicity manager, County Sav- 
ings Bank, Scranion, Pa. 


Z 
Chambersburg Trust Co., 


“Third Na- 


Zimmerman, Frank A., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Zimmerman, Paul E., 
and Savings Bank, 


cashier, Oak Park Trust 
Oak Park, IIl. 





NEW NAMES 


Lanier, B. W., First National Bank, Lakeland, 
Fla. 

— 
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‘* A Scrap of Paper’’ 


By Hon. W. G. McApoo, 


PATRIOTIC citizen of the United 

na ites came into my office, and 
said, “Give me a pad and pencil.” I 
picked up a piece of paper, a “scrap of 
paper” that was on my desk, and 
handed it to him. With a lead pencil 
he wrote: “I hereby subscribe for 
$5,000,000 of the Liberty Loan of 1917, 


and I agree to pay for it whenever 
called upon by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to do so,” and signed his 


mame. That was a thrilling incident to 


Secretary of the Treasury 


me, because there was the answer of the 
American people to Germany’s declara- 
tion that a sacred obligation is no more 
than a “scrap of paper.” We answer it 
with another “scrap of paper.” Upon 
that “scrap of paper” was expressed 
the spirit and determination of America 
that the billions of dollars of resources 
of this nation would be expended, if 
necessary, to vindicate the principles of 
liberty, justice, and humanity through- 
out the world. 


























National Bank Resources 





HE Comptroller of the Currency 
has made public the figures as to 
the’ condition of all national 

banks as of the date of the last call, 
May 1, 1917. 

Total deposits on May 1, 1917, 
amounted to 13,075 million dollars, the 
greatest ever before shown, exceeding 
by 118 million dollars the deposits of 
March 5, 1917, and exceeding by 1,944 
million dollars the deposits of May 1, 
1916. 

The total resources were 16,144 mil- 
lion dollars, an increase since March 5, 
1917, of 165 million dollars and an in- 
crease since May 1, 1916, of 1,948 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Loans and discounts amounted to 
8,751 million dollars, an increase since 
March 5, 1917, of 38 million dollars 
and since May 1, 1916, of 1,145 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Specie and legal tenders on hand plus 
balances in Federal Reserve Banks 
amounted to 1,525 million dollars, a de- 
crease as compared with March 5, 1917, 
of 39 million dollars and an increase 
since May 1, 1916, of 320 million dol- 
lars. 

United States Government bonds 
owned 768 million dolars, an increase of 
53 million dollars since March 5, 1917, 
and of 29 million dollars since May 1, 
1916, due to purchase of Treasury cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. 

Other bonds and securities were re- 
ported at 1,857 million dollars, an in- 
crease since March 5, 1917, of 87 mil- 
lion dollars and an increase since May 
1, 1916, of 331 million dollars. 

Amount due from banks other than 
Federal Reserve Banks was 1,838 mil- 
lion dollars, a decrease as compared 
with March 5, 1917, of 178 million dol- 
lars and an increase as compared 
with May 1, 1916, of 117 million dol- 
lars. 

Bills payable and rediscounts 92 
million dollars, an increase since March 


5, 1917, of 22 million dollars and since 
May 1, 1916, of 28 million dollars. 

Amount due to banks and bankers 
was 3,379 million dollars, a reduction 
since March 5, 1917, of 304 million dol- 
lars but an increase since May 1, 1916, 
of 383 million dollars. 

The total reserve held May 1, 1917, 
was 2,473 million dollars, a reduction 
as compared with March 5, 1917, of 
168 million dollars, but an increase as 
compared with May 1, 1916, of 313 
million dollars. The surplus reserve 
over and above the amount required, on 
May 1, 1917, was 974 million dollars, 
a reduction as compared with March 5, 
1917, of 135 million dollars, but an in- 
crease as compared with May 1, 1916, 
of 105 million dollars. 

The percentage of reserve to deposits 
May 1, 1917, was 24.05, as compared 
with 25.18, March 5, 1917, and 24.60, 
May 1, 1916. 

On May 1, 1917, the Central Reserve 
cities held 20.47 reserve against a re- 
quired reserve of 18 per cent. other re- 
serve cities held 22.84 against a required 
reserve of 15 per cent., while country 
banks held 27.29, the amount required 
with them being only 12 per cent. The 
percentage of reserve held by country 
banks on March 5, 1917, was 28.36, 
Central Reserve cities, 21.31, and of 
other reserve cities, 24.48. 

The total amount of reserve required 
to be held May 1, 1917, was 1,499 mil- 
lion dollars and on the date named the 
banks of the country held in their own 


vaults 763 million dollars and with the 


Federal Reserve Banks 762 million dol- 
lars, making a total of 1,525 million 
dollars, being 26 million dollars more 
than the total amount of reserve re- 
quired to be held, including balances 
with reserve agents. 

Therefore it is seen that the total 
amount of balances carried with Re- 
serve agents, 948 million dollars, to- 

BE 
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gether with 26 million dollars of excess 
reserve with the Federal Reserve Banks 
and in vault, all represented surplus or 
excess reserve. The banks have thus 
already accommodated themselves to 
the time when the balances carried in 


national banks in central reserve and 
reserve cities can no longer be counted 
as reserve, holding as they now do the 
entire required reserve in their own 
vaults and in the Federal Reserve 


Banks. 








Who Said This Was ‘‘Wall Street’s War’’? 
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The War Situation in its Relation to 
Business Enterprises 





By EDWIN D. WEARY, President Weary & Alford Company, 
Chicago 





HERE is much speculation as to 

the effect of war conditions on 
building enterprises. Much of it is pure 
guess work, but it is apparent that the 
recent advance in most of the materials 
which enter into building construction 
are hysterical and wholly unwarranted 
by actual conditions. 

This company having in hand some 
eighteen bank building operations has 
carefully analyzed the situation and 
finds that the present bidding averages 
from twenty to twenty-one per cent. 
higher than the prices of January of 
this year. 

Very little of this advance is justified, 
either by the increased cost of produe- 
tion or by demand, and if the demand 
does not materialize these prices can- 
not be maintained. 

The construction of a building, unlike 
things for current consumption, is a 
permanent investment based on rental 
revenue, and unless rentals are perma- 
nently advanced it is manifestly im- 
practical to increase the investment by 
twenty per cent., and as a result build- 
ing operations of this class must be ma- 
terially restricted. 

This means that architects, contrac- 
tors, manufacturers and material men, 
except those who get fat Government 
contracts, will be idle, which must and 
will induce low prices, and this is a 
plain proposition of economic law. 

It is said that during the coming v 
ten billion dollars will be scattered 
abroad in this country by this Govern- 
ment and by foreign countries for the 
purchase of materials and supplies, and 
what is to become of the money? 

If all kinds of business, except that of 
munitions and food, are not to succeed, 


how are the people to prosper and pay 
war taxes? What will happen to the 
manufacturers of marble, glass, terra 
cotta, tile, cabinet work, cement and a 
hundred other commodities which are 
not required for war purposes? Surely, 
this bountiful supply of money should 
create real and well balanced prosper- 
ity. 

The remedy, it seems to me, is for the 
Government to exercise the same super- 
vision over materials and merchandise 
that undoubtedly must prevail over food 
and munitions. It should say to the 
people, “There shall be no extortions. 
We shall not permit you to charge the 
Government one price and the people 
two prices. We want our people to 
pursue their avocations and prosper.” 

Our belief is that even without this 
action of the Government the time is 
near at hand when by reason of re- 
stricted building operations and lack of 
employment, there will be an awful 
slump in prices and building can pro- 
ceed. As an evidence of this, one con- 
tractor stated to us a few days since 
that he could better afford to handle a 
building at three per cent. than to dis- 
band his organization. 

Consequently, we are advising bank- 
ers who know they must build to pro- 
ceed with their drawings and specifica- 
tions and thus be ready to take advan- 
tage of this slump before the rush which 
must surely come, as it will in turn 
bring about a natural advance because 
of demand. 

This seems entirely logical, and it is 
always good business to put plenty of 
time and study into drawings and speci- 
fications to insure the best and most 
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economical result. This war bond 
money is going to stay in this country, 
and it should circulate and have a full 


purchasing power rather than a_ pur- 
chasing power of eighty cents on the 
dollar. 


Statute of Hamilton at Washington 





INGULARLY enough, Alexander 

Hamilton, the first Secretary of 
the Treasury, has up to this time re- 
mained unhonored by a statue at the 
National Capital. This seeming lack 
of adequate appreciation of one of the 
men who next to Washington and Jef- 
ferson is deserving of honor as a 
founder of the nation is shortly to be 
remedied, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing announcement authorized by the 
Treasury Department: 

A patriotic American woman of New 
York has offered to present to the peo- 
rle of the United States a statue of 
Alexander Hamilton, to be erected in 
the city of Washington. This will be 
the first memorial in the National Capi- 
tal to the first Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The donor is an intense admirer of 
Hamilton and the greatness, genius, and 
statesmanship with which he served the 
Republic during its formative days. 
Secretary McAdoo was very anxious to 
make public the name of the donor, in 
order that the people of the country 
might know of her generous and patri- 
otic spirit, but as the gift was made in 
honor of Hamilton, she desired that fact 
to stand alone and not to mingle with it 
any credit to herself. The Secretary 
regrets that he is unable to reveal the 
name of the noble woman who has made 
this splendid gift to the nation. 

The sculptor selected is J. E. Fraser, 
who designed the 5-cent coin now in 
circulation. Mr. Fraser was chosen by 
the donor and is about to begin work on 
the memorial. 


The statue will be erected on the 
south plaza of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The site was selected by Secre- 
tary McAdoo and approved by the Fine 
Arts Commission. The Treasury plaza 
was selected as the most appropriate 
location for the statue because among 
Hamilton’s many services to the nation 
those rendered in respect to the fiscal 
system were both conspicuous and en- 
during. For that reason the Treasury 
site is regarded as singularly fitting. 

For years an attempt has been made 
to erect a memorial to Hamilton, but 
without result. By joint resolution ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, Congress appro- 
priated $10,000 for the preparation of 
a site and the erection of a pedestal 
upon which to place a memorial to be 
erected by the Alexander Hamilton 
National Memorial Association. This 
organization for several years has been 
endeavoring to collect funds with which 
to erect the statue and has collected 
$6,000 or $7,000 for that purpose. It 
is the intention to utilize the congres- 
sional appropriation and the collections 
of the Alexander Hamilton Memorial 
Association to prepare the site and erect 
the pedestal upon which the statue do- 
nated will be placed. The donor of the 
statue did not know of the plans of the 
Alexander Hamilton Memorial Associa- 
tion when she proposed the gift, and, 
desiring to present the complete statue, 
accepted the suggestion that the con- 
gressional appropriations and the funds 
of the association be used for the prepa- 
ration of the site and pedestal. She 
will give the statue in its entirety. 

















Book Reviews 





By Wal- 
The Mac- 


AMERICAN Wor-p Pouicies. 
ter E. Weyl. New York. 


millan Co. Price, $2.25. 


INCE the concluding chapter of 

this book was written, the United 
States has become involved in the great 
world war, and therefore our present 
problem has been changed quite ma- 
terially from what it was. Our imme- 
diate concern is not with a programme 
for reshaping the policies of the world 
with a view to the preservation of peace, 
but to bring about the defeat of those 
against whom we are now fighting. In 
other words, America just now is not 
concerned about peace, but war. 

Nevertheless there must come a time 
when reconstruction will take the place 
of destruction, and then the student and 
the statesman may turn to “American 
World Policies” as a safe guide, for as- 
suredly future economic development 
will be along the lines which Mr. Weyl 
suggests. 

The economic causes of war are care- 
fully analyzed and practical sugges- 
tions made looking to the reduction of 
these causes. 

“American World Policies” will 
stimulate thinking of a kind which the 
times sadly need. 


Business Finance. By William H. 
Lough. Ronald Press Co., N. Y. 
Price, $3.00. 

This book in one volume tells what 
the average business man ought to know 
about financing, about raising capital 
for new enterprises and managing the 
current expenses of going concerns. 

Eminently useful not only for finan- 
cial managers, but for investors in any 
kind of financial enterprise. Presents 
in an organized systematic way infor- 
mation of intense interest and of vital 
importance to business. 


Some Lecat Puases or Corporate 


FINANCING, ORGANIZATION, ReEor- 
GANIZATION AND ReEGuLATION. By 


Francis Lynde Stetson and Others. 
New York. Macmillan Co. Price, 
$2.75. 


Discusses the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law and the Clayton Act and important 
phases of the law of inter-corporate re- 
lations that are necessarily involved in 
any present-day consideration of the 
financing and reorganization of corpora- 
tions. 


iw 
Business CorrESPONDENCE. 


Lit- 
Price, 


TALKS ON 
By William Cushing Bamburgh. 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston. 
$1.00 net. 

“Letter-writing is neither a new nor 
a lost art. It is, however, an art which 
has been abused and needs correction 
and readjustment.” 

In this book, written by the advertis- 
ing manager of the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., there is a 
fairly complete discussion of the prin- 
ciples, customs, rules and methods, 
practiced by experienced business men 
and corporation officials throughout the 
country. 


TTT 


Rie 


Interest TABLES FoR SMALL LOANs. 
Compiled by Arthur H. Ham. New 
York: The Spectator Co. Price, $4. 
This book contains interest tables for 

small loans and formulae for calculat- 

ing interest and discount, having been 
prepared especially for the use of small 
loan companies and associations and 
credit unions. 

It should be of interest and value to 
persons generally interested in ques- 
tions pertaining to small loans and of 
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special assistance to officials charged 
with the administration and enforce- 
ment of laws regulating the small loan 
business. 


W 


How to Make Goop. 
Hemingway. 


& Britton Co. 


The power of determining to get 
ahead, the value of self-inventory and 
of sportsman qualities of the right sort, 
are emphasized with many other quali- 
ties indispensable to success. 


By Alfred T. 
Chicago: The Reilly 


Price, $.75. 


ay 


Tue Taytor System oF ScIEeNTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT. By C._ Bertrand 
Thompson. A. W. Shaw Co. Price, 
$10.00. 


This manual is intended to tell just 
what the Taylor system is; not alone 
the theory, the history, or the arguments 


around and about it, but enough of its 
mechanism, its methods of development 
and operation in actual practice, to en- 
able the inquiring manager to visualize 
in some detail the system itself. 

The system as described in this man- 
ual consists of those details which are 
common to a large number of plants 
systematized by members of the Taylor 


group. 


Uh 


Business Law For Business Men. By 
Utley E. Crane. The John C. Win- 
ston Co., Philadelphia. Price, $3.50. 


Recognizing that the average business 
man has neither the opportunity nor in- 
clination to pursue a systematic study 
of business law, this work has been spe- 
cially prepared to meet the requirements 
of the busy man of affairs. 

Omission of any citation of authority 
and all legal technicalities has been for 
the purpose of rendering the work in- 
teresting as well as instructive. 


my 


The Banker’s Part 


By Frank C. Mortimer 


Pacific Coast Representative National City Bank of New York 


FE must, with all the strength of 

which we are capable, impress 
upon the people the responsibility that 
rests upon each of us as a citizen to 
bear his part in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the nation. For we, as indi- 
viduals, have profited beyond ordinary 
measure from the peace and prosperity 
that have for so many years been as- 
sured to us by a beneficent government. 
Through the strength that comes from 
union; through the power that is gen- 
erated from the energies of many with 
a common aim; through the strengthen- 
ing ideals that have been fostered by 
our government, we citizens as_ indi- 
viduals have, beyond the ordinary lot, 
received the benefits of organized soci- 


ety; and as we have prospered so we 
must meet responsibility. The nation 
has given us freely and abundantly, and 
now we must in turn repay her. Surely, 
we bankers of the United States should 
impress this gospel upon our people, 
that in this present war that we are 
waging for democracy it is the duty of 
each citizen to take his part, gladly to 
render his tribute, and, while many give 
their lives, freely to accord at least 
abundant measure of financial support 
and prove his patriotism through in- 
vestment in our nation’s bonds. In this 
stupendous struggle the supreme test 
will be met partly through war bonds, 
and war bonds, to be successful, need 
the people’s purse. 




















International Banking and Finance 





Emancipated Russia 


By Ropney Dean 


II.—FINANCIAL RUSSIA 


EFORE the war the largest single 
item of revenue in the Russian 
budget was derived from the 

liquor monopoly, which yielded in gross 
nearly a billion roubles, or half a billion 
dollars, yearly. Consequently when the 
Tsar, presumably at the instance of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, enforced absolute 
prohibition of the sale of vodka at the 
very beginning of the war, he struck 
what many considered a crushing blow 
at Russian Government finance. After 
three years of war, however, this step 
has been completely justified. In the 
1917 budget the lost revenue has been 
more than made up by new or increased 
taxation, which the economically regen- 
erated people have been well able to 
bear. Moreover, the money which 
would have been spent in vodka has 
largely been deposited in the State sav- 
ings banks and utilized by these institu- 
tions for investment in the internal war 
loans, so that it has been by no means 
lost to the State. 

Next to the Government spirit mo- 
nopoly the most important source of 
revenue was the State Railways, which 
vielded in 1913, the last normal year, 
a gross revenue of 733,000,000 roubles, 
or about $366,000,000. It is estimated 
that during 1917 this item will amount 
to over a billion roubles. This is chief- 
lv a bookkeeping increase, however, as 
these revenues have been largely de- 
rived from transport of troops, and are 
simply paid by one department of the 
Government to another. In addition, 
operating expenses have of course enor- 
mously increased. 

Revenue from a third source, that of 
taxation, was classified as follows: di- 
rect taxation, which yielded 7.9 per 


cent. of the total revenue; indirect taxa- 
tion (20.7 per cent.), and “duties” (6.8 
per cent.). Customs duties, however, 
were classified under “indirect taxa- 
tion”. 

The proceeds of taxation in 1917 will 
constitute over one-half of all revenue. 





City Hall, Petrograd. Home of the City Duma of 
Petrograd 


Beginning with January 1, 1917, there 
has been introduced a general progres- 
sive income tax which will vield nearly 
one-fourth of the total revenue from di- 
rect taxation. This tax is regarded by 
the Russian Government as a sound ba- 
sis for tax reform. Along the lines of 
indirect war taxation, excise duties have 
been increased on tobacco, petroleum 
products, wines, and several other ar- 
ticles, and an excise duty introduced on 
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tea, in addition to the existing customs 
duty. The authorities have been for 
some time considering the imposition of 
an excise duty on electric power, tex- 
tiles, and gunpowder. 

According to the custom of Russian 
Government finance, the great bulk of 
war expense is not provided for in the 
official yearly budget, but is covered by 





Kazan Cathedral, Petrograd 


the proceeds of “credit operations,” or 
loans. The war is now estimated to be 
costing Russia 50,000,000 roubles, or 
$25,000,000, per day, and the Govern- 
ment debt, which amounted before~the 
war to about $4,500,000,000, had in- 
creased on January 1, 1917, to over 
$12,500,000,000. To pay this huge cost 
Russia has borrowed both at home and 
abroad. On the internal market, in ad- 
dition to the sale of a large amount 
of short-term Treasury bills, she has 
floated several five and five and one- 
half per cent war loans of a permanent 
character, totaling about 6,000,000,000 
roubles, or $3,000,000,000, and is now 
placing another “Loan of Freedom” of 
3,000,000,000 roubles. Besides dis- 
counting various issues on other foreign 
markets, she has also placed a $50,000,- 
000 credit and a $25,000,000 bond issue 
in this country within the last year. 
BANKS 


SERVICES OF THE 


As hinted above, the banking system 
of Russia has played a major part in 
the financing of the war. At the head 
of this system is the State Bank, the 
central banking institution, which is 
under the direct control of the Minister 
of Finance. Measured by deposits, this 
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is the largest bank in the world. It 
has sole right of issue for the entire 
country, but perhaps its most important 
function in normal times is that of re- 
discount for the private commercial 
banks. Of these latter there are about 
fifty, of which some fifteen have their 
head offices in Petrograd. Among these 
fifteen are included nearly all the larg- 
est banks, and the National City Bank 
of New York, the only American bank 
in Russia, and the first foreign bank to 
receive a Russian charter since 1873. 
These Petrograd banks, as well as those 
with head offices in Moscow and the 
provinces, have a large number of 
branches, sometimes over one hundred, 
scattered throughout Russia and, in 
fact, the world. The fact that in Si- 
beria and Central Asia interest rates 
are naturally extremely high has made 
banking in Russia very profitable. The 
Russian commercial joint-stock banks 
are, after the fashion of the German 
banks, heavily interested in the indus- 
tries of the country. Each bank has 
its own “pet” industrials and railroads, 
of which it holds large blocks of stock, 
keeping its own representatives on the 
board of directors. 

Other banking institutions operated 
by the Government are: the Nobles’ 
Land Bank and the Peasants’ Land 
Bank, their names indicating the class 
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of business they do; and the Govern- 
ment Savings Banks, mentioned above, 
of which there are over 10,000. The 
deposits of these savings banks have 
increased during the war from 1,700,- 
000,000 roubles to 4,000,000,000 rou- 
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bles. Whil: this enormous increase is 
largely due to the abolition of vodka, 
there are other factors which must be 
considered. ‘The peasants have stopped 
making payments on their land to the 
Peasants’ Land Bank, and the families 
of soldiers wlio have gone to the war 
have been to some extent cared for by 
the Government. Large amounts of 
money from both these sources have 
been accumulating in the savings banks. 

Municipal banks, and mutual credit 
societies, complete the structure of the 
Russian banking system. 


THE CURRENCY SYSTEM 


In considering Russia’s financial po- 
sition a knowledge of the history of her 
currency is valuable. Beginning with 
1843 there were issued Imperial credit 
notes “payable in silver or gold.” In 
practice, however, these notes were not 
convertible at any fixed rate, but would 
only be exchanged at the current mar- 
ket rate. The rouble was worth about 
seventy-five cents at par, but became 
greatly depreciated, finally becoming 
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somewhat stabilized at fifty-one cents. 
So in 1896-7, when the gold standard 
was definitely established by Count 
Witte, this ratio was fixed by law, three 
roubles of the new standard for two of 
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The Nevskey Prospect. The main business thorough- 
fare of Petrograd 


the old, or fifteen roubles to a gold “Im- 
perial” instead of ten, as formerly. 
Before the war, the State Bank was 
authorized to issue only 300,000,000 
roubles of unsecured notes; all issues 
above that figure had to be covered with 
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U. S. Forces Abroad 


Through the medium of 
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our agents in Paris, we will 
be pleased to undertake 
remittances to the Ameri- 
can forces in Europe, both 
Naval and Military. 
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Us 


gold, rouble for rouble, and as a matter 
of fact the amount of notes in circula- 
tion was actually less than the gold re- 
serve. During the progress of the war, 
however, increase after increase has 
been authorized, until now the paper 
money in circulation amounts to 13,- 
000,000,000 roubles, while the gold in 
the vaults of the State Bank amounts 
to only 1,500,000,000 roubles. This in- 
crease in circulating notes has naturally 
been accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the item of “Short Term Ob- 
ligations of the Treasury” in the Assets 
side of the State Bank’s balance-sheet. 
This item did not appear at all in the 
statement of July 29, 1914, just before 
the war, but had risen by March 29, 
1917, to over 8,000,000,000 roubles. 
This represents Treasury bills which 
could not be absorbed by the open mar- 
ket and had to be discounted at the 
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State Bank. For these Treasury bills 
the Bank pays out its own notes, which 
then pass into circulation. 

Russia is now entirely on a paper 
basis. When I first arrived in Petro- 
grad in September, 1915, part of the 
circulating medium was made up of 





Georgian Military Road across Caucasian Mountains 


small nickel coins of ten, fifteen and 
twenty kopecks. Soon afterward, how- 
ever, paper money of the size of postage 
stamps, for which the regular postage- 
stamp dies were used, was issued in 
these denominations. The nickel coins 
immediately disappeared from circula- 
tion, leaving only paper and coppers, 
and the copper coins also were later al- 
most entirely displaced by small paper 
notes. 

Prices are high in Russia partially 
because of shortage of supplies growing 
out of inadequate and inefficient trans- 
portation methods. It has been one of 
the first problems of the new Govern- 
ment to correct this latter fault, and a 
special American railway commission is 
already in Russia to assist them. The 
rise in the cost of living, however, is 
largely due to inflation and consequent 
depreciation of the rouble. Abroad, 
moreover, the rouble is at a heavy dis- 
count because of the almost complete 
cessation of Russian export trade, to- 
gether with greatly augmented imports. 
resulting in a markedly unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade. With all this, there will 
naturally be a great temptation toward 
another devaluation of the rouble after 
the war. This step would result in an 
enormous saving to the Government. 
However, the Finance Ministry has al- 
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ways been opposed to such a step, con- 
sidering that the damage to Russian 
credit would more than offset any tem- 
porary gain. It is entirely possible, 
moreover, that by the codrdinated de- 


velopment of her vast resources Russia 
will be able to restore her exchanges 
without any such radical measure. A 
detailed discussion of this point will be 
taken up in my next article. 


Economic Chosen 


ROM information furnished Tue 
Bankers Magazine by the Bank 


of Chosen, the following facts are’ 


presented regarding that part of the 
Far East. 

The peninsula of Chosen is separated 
from Japan by a strait 122 miles in 
width which may be crossed in less than 
ten hours. Its climate in winter is de- 
scribed as “superb” and in summer 
“supportable.” 

Chosen derives great advantage from 
being located on the great highway be- 
tween the East and West. The trunk 
line of the Chosen Railway, which runs 
through the country lengthwise, is con- 
nected at one end with the Japanese 
Government railways via the ferry 
service across the strait, and, at the 
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other, in conjunction with the: South 
Manchurian railways, with that. great 
transcontinental railway which links: 
Europe to the Far East, and also with: 
the railway systems in China leading to 
Peking, Shanghai, Hankow, etc. Thus. 
the erstwhile Hermit Kingdom, secluded 
from the rest of the world, has been 
converted into the most communicative 
of all nations in the East. 

The area of the country is 84,000 
square miles, or nearly as large as the 
mainland of Japan, and two-thirds the 
size of the British Isles. Its population 
is 15,929,962, of which 291,217 are 
Japanese. The population, both Japan- 
ese and Korean, is increasing. 

While the country is mainly devoted 
to agriculture, commercial and indus- 
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trial interests are growing and the cities 
are gaining in population. Seoul has a 
population of 287,186; Pingyang 
45,511; Fusan, 55,094; Kaisang, 41,730. 

The total revenues have increased 
from yen 19,985,459 in 1910 to yen 
58,522,419 in 1915. For some years 
the deficit of revenues has been made 
good by a subsidy from the Japanese 
Treasury, but this subsidy is decreasing 
and it is now expected that the fiscal 
independence of the country will be ef- 
fected in a few years. 

As already stated, agriculture is the 
chief occupation, eighty-three per cent. 
of the population being thus engaged. 
Its products amount to about 300,000,- 
000 yen annually and constitute fifty- 
five per cent. of the country’s exports. 
The soil is rich, and with proper culti- 
vation would yield as much as that of 
Japan, but much of the farming is still 
of a primitive character. Rice, soya 
beans, red beans, barley, wheat, oats, 
rve and millet are among the leading 
products, and the production of these 
crops has been largely increased since 
1910. Cotton, ginseng and tobacco are 
also grown. Sericulture is one of the 
most promising of Korean industries, 
conditions of the country being even 
more favorable than in Japan proper. 
Silkworm cocoons already constitute one 
of the principal items of export. From 
1910 to 1914 the number of cattle re- 
ported increased from 703,844 to 
1,338,401. 


In mineral wealth Chosen is very 
rich, the chief products being gold, iron, 
coal and graphite. 

Prior to the Japanese occupation 
manufacturing had declined, but the 
Government has taken great pains in 
recent years to train the people in many 
branches of the technical arts. Condi- 
tions are favorable to the development 
of manufacturing, such as abundance of 
raw materials, proximity to markets, 
cheap labor, and the natural aptitude of 
the people for technical work. Fishing 
is also an important industry, the value 
of the catch rising from yen 7,871,910 
in 1910 to yen 12,051,485 in 1914. 

Commercially the country is growing 
at a rapid rate, the total foreign trade 
advancing from yen 47,555,712 in 1905 
to yen 107,360,621 in 1914. 

All the railways in Chosen are state- 
owned, and are controlled by the Rail- 
way Bureau of the Government-General 
of Chosen. The total length of Chosen 
railways now open to traffic is 1,006 
miles, of which 366 miles have been con- 
structed since the annexation. Receipts 
from railway and passenger traffic in- 
creased from yen 5,142,446 in 1910 to 
yen 7,734,260 in 1914. 


BANKING 


One of the chief difficulties which 
long retarded the economic progress of 
Chosen was the lack of a proper cur- 
rency and of a good banking system. 
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During the protectorate régime, the re- 
form in the coinage system of the realm 
was nearly completed, and the banking 
system was put in fairly good working 
order. But it was only after the an- 
nexation that all these monetary organs 
were sufficiently developed so as to con- 
tribute greatly to the welfare of the 
people. 

At the end of the year 1910, in which 
the annexation took place, there were 
in Chosen eleven head banking offices 
and fifty-nine branch offices. At the end 
of 1916 the number had increased to 
eighteen head offices and seventy-eight 
branch offices. During the same period, 
the number of credit associations, the 
chief purpose of which is to supply ag- 
ricultural funds to peasant farmers, in- 
creased from 177 to 233. Also, during 
the same period, the sum total of the 
assets of all the banks in the country 
increased from yen 62,611,000 to yen 
98,764,000, deposits from yen 18,868,- 
000 to yen 33,863,000, and advances 
from yen 42,681,000 to yen 66,461,000. 

The banks operating in the peninsula 


may roughly be divided into three 
classes, namely, the Bank of Chosen 
(which is the central bank), ordinary 
commercial banks and agricultural and 


industrial banks. There are besides lo- 
cal credit associations and the banking 
department of the Oriental Develop- 
ment Company. 

The Bank of Chosen, formerly called 
the Bank of Korea, was established in 
October, 1909, as the central bank of 
Chosen. The following year the coun- 
try was annexed by Japan, and, in con- 
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sequence, the bank was reorganized 
under Law No. 48 and renamed the 
Bank of Chosen. The capital* is yen 
10,000,000, of which 3,000,000 is sub- 


*The capital, hitherto yen 10,000,000, has 
been increased to yen 20,000,000 by the resolu- 
tion passed at the general meeting of share- 
holders held on the 20th of February, 1917, and 
the first call on the new shares having been 
paid up on April 21, the present paid-up capital 
of the bank stands at yen 12,500,000. 


Two views of a street in Heijo before and after modern improvements were provided 
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scribed by the Government. The bank 
does all kinds of banking business, in- 
cluding that of an ordinary commercial 
bank as well as that of a central bank, 
such as: handling of Treasury money, 
issuing of bank notes, loans, discount- 
ing, deposits, exchange, purchasing of 
gold, etc. It has branches in Chosen, 
in Japan and in Manchuria. Under its 
charter the bank was to receive, if nec- 
essary, a subsidy from the Government 
for five years dating from its establish- 
ment, but the progress of its business 
was such that only two years after its 
establishment it became independent of 
such aid. 

Progress of the bank is indicated by 
growth in deposits from yen 5,960,650 
on December 31, 1910, to yen 33,033,- 
409 at the end of December, 1916. Since 
the establishment of the bank in 1909 
the results of its operations have always 
been satisfactory, the net profit of each 
half-year being greater than the pre- 
ceding one. 


ORDINARY COMMERCIAL BANKS 


At the time of the annexation, there 
were in Chosen altogether eight of these 
banks, three established by Koreans, 
one by Japanese, and four being Japan- 
ese banks, with twenty-four offices in 
all. Since the annexation, seven banks 
have been established, with the result 
that there are now in Chosen eleven 
banks having head offices in Chosen with 
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twenty-four offices and four Japanese 
banks with fifteen offices. 

Their progress during the past five 
years was generally satisfactory, their 
total assets increasing from yen 
18,243,980 in 1910 to yen 26,553,900 in 
1914. 

BANKS 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


The agricultural and industrial banks 
in Chosen were established by virtue of 
an imperial edict issued by the ex- 
Korean Government in 1906. Govern- 
ment aid was given to them in the form 
of subscription to their shares, grant of 
loans, guarantee given for their deben- 
tures, ete. The banks developed and 
generally prospered. But the progress 
of the times made it necessary to define 
their sphere of operations on a new 
basis and this gave birth to a new agri- 
cultural and industrial act, promul- 
gated in 1914. 

At the end of 1910, the year of the 
annexation, there were six of these 
banks with twenty-seven branches 
which, by the end of 1914, had in- 
creased to thirty-seven. Their total as- 
sets advanced from yen 8,183,614 in 
1910 to yen 14,410,898 in 1914. 


CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 


These were established by virtue of 
an imperial edict issued by the ex-Ko- 
rean Government in 1907. By the end 
of 1910 there were 177 associations in 
existence which have since been in- 
creased to 233. The members of the 
associations have now reached 65,339, 
and the sum total of the advances made 
amounts to no less than yen 2,125,000. 
They are very small institutions but are 
rendering important services to the 
peasants by supplying them with nec- 
essary funds for agricultural purposes, 
providing warehouse accommodation for 
members, distributing or lending seeds, 
manures, etc., and by undertaking con 
signment sales of members’ products. 


CLEARING-HOUSES 


There are now three clearing-houses 
in Chosen—in Seoul, Chemulpo and Fu- 
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san. Bills cleared rose from a total of 
yen 20,489,580 in 1910 to yen 90,833,- 
158 in 1914. 


ASSIMILATION OF KOREANS 


It is stated that the assimilation of 
Koreans and Japanese is going on rap- 
idly and smoothly. Geographical prox- 
imity, a common origin, good govern- 


ment, with accompanying peace and 
prosperity, are contributing to this re- 
sult. 

Education is progressing most favor- 
ably, the number of public schools for 
Koreans increasing from 126 in 1910 to 
420 in 1914; the number of teachers 
from 752 to 2,081, and the number of 
students from 17,095 to 64,958. 


Opportunities in Italy for American Capital* 


By Luic: Criscuoto 


With the Firm of Redmond & Co., Investment Bankers, New York 


RIOR to the outbreak of the 
European War, several large 


banking institutions located in 
the United States had been paying par- 
ticular attention to South American 
countries as a_ profitable field for 
American capital. The National City 


Bank of New York established branches 
in some of the large cities and several 
smaller banks have been organized with 
the avowed purpose of securing for 


*This article is published simultaneously in 
“The Italian Review”’—J/I Carroccio—of July. 
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Americans a portion of the commerce 
that has been for many years in the 
hands of the British and Germans. 

Since the war began, particular at- 
tention has been focussed on opportuni- 
ties in Russia perhaps because Russia 
as a country is similar, in physical con- 
dition, to the United States of fifty 
years ago, and therefore susceptible of 
a great deal of development in the field 
of industry, agriculture, mining and 
transportation. American banks have 
also made an attempt to gain a foot- 
hold in other countries in Europe, but 
it is certain that they will have to meet 
the strong competition of British and 
French banks which, in spite of the war, 
are already strongly entrenched in all 
of the allied countries, and are now 
looking far ahead. 

Foreign trade and foreign conces- 
sions are vital to countries which have 
surplus products and surplus capital. 
But the expansion of business should be 
attained in a fair and friendly manner 
not calculated to excite the jealousies, 
natural to human beings, of other na- 
tions with similar desires. We must 
not forget that, along with race preju- 
dices and tyrannies of large states 
against small ones, trade jealousy was 
a very important factor in the condi- 
tions which led up to the present hor- 
rible struggle, and enterprising Ameri- 


In Lire— 


National income from agriculture..... 


National income from cattle industry 
Government revenue 


Capital of corporations............... 


Foreign commerce 
Tonnage of ships 
Railroads—in kilometers 
Telegraph lines—in kilometers 
Manufacturing plants—value 


Total national wealth................. 


cans will undoubtedly be very careful 
as to the manner in which concessions 
of any sort are to be secured. 

Whether American capital can be at- 
tracted to Italy will depend largely 
upon what sort of inducements Italy has 
to offer, and whether these inducements 
are more attractive than those which 
Russia, Argentine, Brazil, Bolivia, 
China and other countries can offer. It 


...  1,760,000,000 
er 700,000,000 
eae 552,500,000 
.-» 1,351,000,000 


— (unknown) 
... 35,000,000,000 


must be remembered that the greatest 
profits in the exploitation of capital 
are made in the development of virgin 
lands where little or no modern methods 
of mining, manufacturing or agriculture 
have been used. Such opportunities 
exist in a grand scale in the countries 
mentioned, but not to such a vast extent 
in Italy. Any capital that can find its 
way from the United States into Italy 
must needs be used to improve the 
many already highly developed enter- 
prises existing there. And such financ- 
ing does not admit of the great profits 
that are so attractive to promoters on a 
large scale. 

Italy is not the backward nation that 
some of our American people suppose 
it to be. Many of our citizens have re- 
garded the humble Italian laborer as the 
type of the Italian population. With- 
out desiring to minimize the importance 
of the Italian laborer to American in- 
dustry, and his necessity as an economic 
factor, it is hardly fair to judge the 
progress of Italy by the day-laborer as 
a type. The Italy of to-day has really 
lived for less than half a century and 
in the past twenty years has made its 
greatest progress. That it is not behind 
in industrial development is proven by 
some pertinent figures taken from a cir- 
cular of the “Credito Italiano,’ which 
are tabulated herewith: 


1913 


3,000,000,000 
2,000,000,000 
2,800,000,000 
4.,590,000,000 


1860 


... 1,406,000,000 6,243,000,000 
ns 10,228 870,000 
~~ 2,198 17,644 

$,000 52,000 


2,500,000,000—1916 
80,000,000,000—1914 


There are 177 commercial banks in 
Italy with about 1,000,000,000 lire in 
resources, 692 codperative credit asso- 
ciations with about 200,000,000 lire 
divided among capital and reserves, 
while savings banks have a capital of 
3,254,000,000 lire. The total deposits 
in banks and savings institutions are re- 
ported to be 6,827,000,000 lire. 

One of the objects which Italy hopes 
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to attain is complete emancipation from 
control of its finances and industries by 
Teutonic capitalists. With the victory 
of the Allies, will disappear all objec- 
tion on the part of the central powers 
to the expansion of Italian commercial 
and banking interests in the Balkans 
and the Levant. Furthermore, there 
seems to be no doubt that Italy will be 
given an important sphere of influence 
in Asia Minor and Northern Africa to 
permit of the establishment of colonies 
for her surplus population, thus con- 
tributing to her wealth in the future. 

One result of the war will be lack of 
man-power all over Europe, so that the 
speeding-up of reconstruction will be a 
very serious problem. While the men 
and women who remain at home from 
the war will have become highly trained 
to produce unusual amounts of goods, 
all of this work will have been for war 
purposes, and to all intent and purposes 
economically non-productive. When the 
period of reconstruction begins it is ex- 
pected that there will be little emigra- 
tion from Europe unless taxation will 
be so severe as to literally drive people 
away. Women will be a great factor 
in industrial fields. 

Italy, like the other European coun- 
tries, will find great need-—as she does 
now—for fuel, raw material, steel, oil, 
etc., as well as capital. It is true that 
some French and English capital is even 
now finding its way into Italy, but for 
the greater supply Italy may have to 
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look elsewhere. France will have need 
of capital for reconstruction of its 
ruined cities, English capital will prob- 
ably have to be extended to Belgium 
and other countries, and Italy would 
not draw upon Germany even if it 
could. 

It is not possible to state whether the 
United States can take the position of 
banker to the world after the war is 
over. However, it would be indeed grati- 
fying to many Italians in this country if 
the United States could take the place 
Germany held in Italian finance and in- 
dustry prior to the war. One writer 
says that American capital would be 
particularly welcome in that Italians 
could not suspect Americans of ulterior 
motives or political ambitions in Italv 
to the detriment of the latter. 

The fuel question might be partial]~ 
solved by the construction of more 
hydro-electric plants, many of which 
already exist all over Italy. The waters 
from the Appenines and Alps could be 
further harnessed and conserved in 
reservoirs so that even in periods of 
drought there would be an abundant 
supply of hydro-electric power. By the 
popularization of electricity for fuel 
and light purposes, the demands of Italv 
for fuel from abroad might be lessened 
and in the event of a crisis like the 
present war, all fuel imported could be 
used for naval purposes solely, while 
hydro-electric power could be used bv 
manufacturing plants. American en- 
gineers have become exceedingly pro- 
ficient in the construction of hydro- 
electric plants in recent years and ma: 
millions are invested in them. 

The Italian people do not lack energy 
or resourcefulness and this fact has been 
proved by the wonderful development 
of their country in the past half cen- 
turv. There being a lack of capital in 
Italy, it was easy for the German capi 
talists to gain a foothold. Thev secured 
it, with the result that they began to 
dominate the country not only from an 
industrial standpoint, but politically as 
well. Whether it will be possible for 
American capital to reach Italy is a 
question of how great the local demand 
and the demand from other countries 
will be. American bankers have known 
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little regarding Italian industries. The 
chances are that any capital invested 
by Americans in Italy would first con- 
sist in government or municipal obliga- 
tions, and, after connections had been 
established that inspired confidence, the 
development of railroads, tractions and 
other industries might be taken up. 

It is true that connections were made 
with American banking interests when 
the last Italian internal loan was 
floated, but this was done through 
trust company whose business has not 
been primarily the sale of bonds to in- 
vestors or that of catering to Italian 
clients in a position to develop trade 
with Italy. The furtherance of interest 
in Italian industries in America might 
be accomplished by the organization of 
an Italian trust company in New York. 
The board of directors could consist of 
the members of the strongest Italian 
commercial firms as well as representa- 
tives of the investment banking and 
commercial banking interests. In this 


manner active communication could be 
started at once with a view to financing 
meritorious enterprises after the end of 
the war. In the meantime, such an 
Italian trust company could facilitate 
and encourage ordinary commerce be 
tween Italy and the United States in 
the same manner that the Canadian, 
English, Scandinavian and other banks 
or trust companies have succeeded in 
doing for their respective countries. 

If we have capital to invest at the 
end of the war, or before, we might 
better use it to rehabilitate Italy and 
other friendly European nations, rather 
than in extending our own facilities, 
which in some cases have been over- 
developed as far as the requirements of 
the post-war period are concerned. And 
it is quite certain that if the United 
States wishes to assume a predominant 
position in world commerce, it will pay 
attention to possibilities in Italy before 
England or France secure a hold there, 
just as Germany had it in the past. 
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The Industrial and Commercial Bank, Ltd. of 
Hong Kong 


HE Industrial and Commercial 
Bank, Ltd., has been lately organ- 
ized by progressive and foreign edu- 
cated Chinese, who have studied eco- 
nomics, finance and banking in America 
and Europe and also have been in the 
Chinese Government service. At pres- 
ent the capital is one million dollars, 
Hong Kong currency. The head office 
is in Hong Kong. After the expiration 
of the experimental stage of five years 
the capital is to be increased to fifty 
million dollars and the headquarters are 
to be removed to Shanghai. Branches 
will then be established in the interior 
and all the principal cities of China and 
abroad to do general banking business. 
The management of the bank and its 
branches consists exclusively of foreign 
educated experts in banking and finance. 
Such well-known persons as Tien Tau 
Cheng of Chicago University, Ex-Com- 
missioner of Public Works of Canton; 
Jun Ke Choy of Columbia University, 
ex-member of Kwong Tung Legislature ; 
Wai Man Lau of New York University, 
capitalist, and Cheng Huan of Boston 
University, ex-member of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce, are tak- 
ing an active part in the undertaking. 
The subscribers are principally foreign 
educated government officials and over- 
sea Chinese. The sole ambition of its 
promoters is to help to devise some 
ways to solve the economic probiem of 
China, as she is now passing the worst 
period of her financial history. 
Therefore the bank’s objects are to 
furnish organized, economcal and effi- 
cient means to assist the infant indus- 
tries that are gradually developing in 
China, and to bring commercial rela- 
tions with other countries closer and 
more directly with the native producers 
of China. One of the primary reasons 
why industries are developing so slowly 
is the lack of good standard Chinese 
banks, which reason keeps up the high 
rate of interest charged for the use of 
capital and so limits its employment by 
manufacturers. The bank with its 
branches in getting out the hoarded sur- 


plus funds of the country would assist 
materially in cheapening capital and 
make it more available for development 
of industries. Secondly, through the lack 
of Chinese scientifically managed banks 
in the interior, the outside world prac- 
tically could not trade directly with the 
inland producers except through the 
treaty ports. Here again the bank 
comes to the rescue in removing the ob- 
stacle by establishing branches in the 
interior of China and abroad to enable 
its customers to send a bill of lading or 
other commercial papers for collection 
at a much more reduced rate than the 
present one from the most obscure cor- 
ners of China, like Chinese Turkestan, to 
the greatest metropolises of the world, 
as London and New York. Finally, its 
issue of bank notes under a strong 
and a conservative reserve, would be 
a great step toward facilitating the re- 
form of the perplexed money problems 
of China, which hinder the development 
of trade. The bank notes issued would 
be made uniform in value in different 
parts of China where it has branches, 
while at present notes and dollars are 
at a discount in all provinces but the 
one in which they originate. In fact at 
present the actual value of the silver in 
dollar coins is often a less important 
factor in the exchange of values between 
the different dollars themselves than the 
changeable popular fancy for this or 
that particular coin. 

When the above enumerated objects 
have been accomplished the bank will 
not only render a great service to China 
but also to the whole world in opening 
up the former industrially and commer- 
cially to the latter. China is now pass- 
ing from the agricultural to the indus- 
trial and commercial stage. Capitalism, 
commercialism and industrialism are 
just appearing. It is a blessing that 
her foreign educated sons, with all the 
experiences that the West has gone 
through, are acting as pioneers in taking 
a leading part in her transitional period. 
No doubt they would avoid the evils of 
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capitalism, commercialism and indus- 
trialism, but bring out the best in them 
which have made the blessings of mod- 
ern civilization possible. More institu- 
tions of their kind should be: founded. 


& 


It is hoped that the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Bank, Ltd., established with 
such worthy objects, may serve to intro- 
duce capitalism, commercialism and in- 
dustrialism into China. 


Economic Activity in Chosen 


HE “Seoul Press” gives some idea 

of the increase in economic enter- 
prises of all kinds in Chosen during the 
past few months. It states: 


It is a noteworthy fact that in conse- 
quence of the prosperous financial condition 
in the mother country many capitalists 
there have recently shown an inclination to 
invest capital in undertakings in Chosen. 
At least ten manufacturing or mercantile 
‘ompanies have been projected or started 
iere. The establishment of the Chemulpo 
Dock Co., promoted by business men in Che- 
mulpo, with capital of 150,000 ven ($74,700), 
already has obtained official permission. 
The projected sugar refinery at Pingyang, 
capitalized at 5,000,000 yen, and the Ping- 
vang branch of the Onoda Portland Cement 
Manufacturing Co., with capital of 2,000,000 
ren, also have obtained official permission 
for their establishment. A Seoul rice and 
ean exchange has been separately applied 


for by capitalists in Seoul and in the mother 
country, while similar institutions are pro- 
jected in Kunsan and Fusan. The Chosen 
Match Manufacturing Co., capitalized at 
500,000 yen, and the Oriental Tobacco 
Manufacturing Co., capitalized at 1,000,000 
yen, have been promoted and official permis- 
sion applied for. Plans have already been 
matured by business men of the Mitsui 
group to establish a spinning mill in Seoul. 
The establishment in Fusan of a ceramic 
factory capitalized at 1,000,000 yen is also 
being projected by a porcelain manufacturer 
in Kyoto, while a project is maturing among 
certain mining capitalists to estalish a tung- 
sten company in North Choongchongdo. The 
spinning mill and the ceramic factory will 
soon file applications with the Government 
General. 


A more detailed description of the 
spinning-mill enterprise was given in 
another issue of the paper, as follows: 
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The project for the establishment of 
the spinning mill has all but matured 
and application for permission will very 
shortly be filed with the Government- 
General. The mill, it is understood, is 
promoted by prominent business men in 
Tokyo, and will be capitalized at 
5,000,000 yen. The site already has 
been selected, but will not be made 
known for some time. 

According to the latest returns, 
6,200,000 ven worth of raw sheeting, 
$2,000,000 yen of bleached sheeting, 
500,000 yen of T-cloth, 130,000 yen of 
flannel, and 1,160,000 yen of Japanese 
woolen cloth, in addition to some other 
cloths aggregating 12,000,000 yen, are 
imported into Chosen every year In 
spite of this, no spinning mill has hither- 
to been established in the country. On 
the other hand, the yearly output of cot- 
ton in the peninsula stands at 100,000,- 
000 kin (132,277,000 pounds). The 
cotton has been exported to Japan, 
where it is manufactured into sheetings 
and other cloths, which are sent back 
into Chosen. 


Other projected undertakings are: 
Extensions to the ore refinery con- 
structed by the Kuhara Co. at Chinnam- 
po, where a new and larger furnace was 
put in operation this month, making a 
total of four furnaces. (More machin- 
ery is to be installed and a new gen- 
erating house to be built, and additional 
ground for further enlargements has al- 
ready been purchased.) Application 
has been filed with the authorities for 
permission to construct a hydroelectric 
plant in North Zenra Province with a 
capacity of 269 horsepower. It is pro- 
posed to supply electricity to the larger 
towns of the Province, and to engage in 
the general sale of electrical apparatus. 
The name of the projected company is 
the Chosen Hydroelectric Joint-Stock 
Co. and the plant will be erected at 
Sannai-men, Seiyu district. The permis- 
sion of the Government General has 
been asked for the establishment of a 
soap-manufacturing company at Fusan 
with a capitalization of $25,000. The 
company is to be known as the Chosen 
Shoko Kabushiki Kaisha. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York Opens 
Office in Paris 


ECOGNIZING the importance of 

our new commercial and financial 
relations with France, and desiring to 
assist in every possible way those 
Americans who are serving this coun- 
try abroad, the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York is opening an office 
in Paris similar to that which it has 
maintained in London for almost twenty 
vears. 

The facilities of this new office en- 
able the trust company to give its cus- 
tomers direct service, to handle to bet- 
ter advantage its large volume of for- 
eign business with France, to partici- 
pate locally in the work of financing and 
reconstruction that will follow the close 
of the war, and to contribute its full 
share to the development of American 


foreign trade in that part of the world. 

The Paris office is thoroughly modern 
in its equipment. It is in a new build- 
ing at Nos. 1 and 3 Rue des Italiens, 
within a stone’s throw of the Grand 
Boulevard, and about midway between 
the Bourse and the Place de l’;Opera— 
the two centres of business activity in 
Paris. 

The Rue des Italiens starts from the 
Rue Taitbout, turns a right angle and 
ends at the Boulevard des Italiens, di- 
rectly in front of the Credit Lyonnais. 
Such institutions as the Credit Lyon- 
nais, the Banque de |'Union Parisienne, 
the Banque Nationale de Credit, the 
Credit Mobilier, and the Banque Union 
de Moscou, are close neighbors of the 
trust company’s offices, while immedi- 
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ately to the left of the building are the 
quarters of “Le Temps,” one of the 
leading Parisian newspapers. In the 
building itself are the offices of the Con- 
sul-General of the United States. 


Alexander Phillips has been ap- 
pointed manager; G. Hebmann, sub- 
manager; William G. Wendell, secre- 


tary, and Richard Staigg, assistant sec- 
retary. Mr. Phillips’ past experience 
as representative of the Guaranty 
Trust Company in Paris, as well as his 
fifteen years in foreign banking in 
America and former connections with 
the Paris office of the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte, and with the Credit In- 
dustriel, both in London and Paris, have 
given him a thorough knowledge of in- 
ternational banking transactions, as well 
as of local financial and commercial re- 
quirements in France. Mr. Hebmann 
has been manager of various important 
branches of the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Paris, such as those in 


Lyons and Havre, the French centres 
for the silk, cotton and coffee trades. 
Mr. Wendell was the Boston repre- 
sentative of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany before his departure for France. 
Mr. Staigg, prior to his association with 
the Guaranty Trust Company in New 
York, was for many years foreign ex- 
change clerk of the Canal Bank and 
Trust Company of New Orleans; he has 
been acting recently as Mr. Phillips’ 
secretary in Paris. Messrs. Bernard 
Avegno and Robert Bienz, who have 
been temporarily with the London office, 
are in charge of the work of various 
departments in Paris. Olaf Giese is the 
chief accountant. B.C. Smith, the au- 
ditor of the company in New York, is 
now in Paris with his assistant, Lionel 
Mundy, installing a system of account- 
ing and auditing similar to that in use 
in the main office of the Guaranty Trust 
Company and in all its branch offices. 


Italian Commercial Bank 


HE report of the board of directors 

of this institution, presented to the 
shareholders’ meeting of March 28, 
has recently come to hand. This re- 
port states: 

“Whilst meeting here for the second 
time since our country has undertaken 
the great war for its final redemption, 
we are sure that we interpret the feel- 
ings of all of you in expressing, before 


proceeding to our business, our admira- 
tion for and gratitude to our heroic 
Italian soldiers, and in paying reverent 
and affectionate tribute to the memory 
of those of our colleagues who have 
fallen on the field of honor, and to their 
families who have been so cruelly but so 
gloriously tried. 

“We have determined that these he- 
roic and, unhappily, numerous names 
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shall be inscribed on marble at the en- 
trance of this office, as a perpetual in- 
spiration and an imperishable memory. 

“The general conditions which gov- 
erned our activities throughout 1916, if 
not substantially different from those of 
the previous year, showed a distinct 
tendency towards greater productive- 
ness. Of course, the prolongation of 
hostilities brought certain unfavorable 
influences to bear upon the situation 
even more heavily than before. This 
was shown more particularly in the 
fluctuations in the purchasing power of 
money, the growing burden of taxation, 
the increased shortage of labor, the 
dearth of foodstuffs and raw materials 
and the deficiencies of shipping, etc. 
The country has, however, shown its 
ability to adapt itself to these adverse 
conditions, despite the further calls 
made upon it by the increased and va- 
ried requirements for war purposes.” 

The following is the statement of 
profit for the past year: 


po Pe eer eer £523,583 
which we propose to allocate as 
follows: 
To the extraordinary reserve fund — 60,000 
£463,583 
Four per cent. to the capital of 


DEED Wedécebeacewsnnenwar 249,600 
£213,983 
Seven per cent to the board of di- 

EE Sia teen as erueews ciate 14,978 
co ETL TET nee £199,005 
to which is to be added the amount 

carried forward from 1915.... 20,101 
making a total available of...... £219,106 


Out of which we propose paying a 
further dividend cf three per 


cent, 187,200 


leaving a balance to be carried 


forward of £31,906 


At December 31 the total assets of 
the bank were £117,677,827; the capital 
was £6,240,000, and deposits and cur- 
rent accounts, £47,887,826. 

The head office of the Commercial 
Bank of Italy (Banea Commerciale 
Italiana) is at Milan, with numerous 
branches throughout the kingdom. A 
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London office is maintained at 1 Old 
Broad Street, under the management of 
E. Consolo. 


& 
Banking Amalgamation 


HE Union Bank of Manchester has 

announced that it has concluded a 
provisional agreement for the acquisi- 
tion of the business of the Halifax and 
District Permanent Banking Company, 
Ltd., at a cost of £112,500, which is to 
be paid in cash, thus avoiding any ques- 
tion of obtaining the sanction of the 
treasury committee, which it is likely 
would have been refused, inasmuch as 
the institutions are reputable concerns. 
The price to be paid represents a sum 
of £1 17s 6d for each Halifax £1 share, 
of which 10s has been paid up. In the 
last statement of accounts the paid-up 
capital was £15,000 and the reserve of 
an equal amount, but since then the 
paid-up amount has been increased to 
£30,000 and the reserve fund to £39,500. 
The Halifax Bank is an offshoot of the 
Halifax Permanent Building Society, 
which is the largest building society in 
the world. The bank was started eight 
vears ago at Halifax, and branches have 
been opened at Bradford, Huddersfield, 
Keighley and Sheffield. Its progress 
has been very rapid and its depositors 
are in excess of half a million. The 
last dividend was at the rate of 1714 
per cent. per annum, free of tax. It 
will thus be evident that the Manchester 
Bank is securing a sound and progres- 
sive business, and is also obtaining an 
entry into the industrial district which 
includes the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
The Halifax shareholders secure a good 
price for their shares, and both they 
and the depositors obtain the addi- 
tional security given by an old-estab- 
lished institution with ample resources. 
The Union Bank of Manchester was 
founded in 1836 and has a subscribed 
capital of  £1,250,000, of which 
£550,000, or £11 per £25 share, is paid 
up, and it has a reserve equal to the 
paid-up capital. Its dividend for 1916 
was 1214 per cent., free of tax, follow- 
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ing on five years’ dividend at the same 
rate, but less tax. 


& 


Latin-American Trade 


CCORDING to a forecast made by 

the National City Bank, trade be- 
tween the United States and Central 
and South America will make a new 
record for the fiscal year ending June 
30. The bank estimated that the total 
value of trade between this country 
and its Latin-American neighbors in 
the period would aggregate about 
$1,500,000,000. 

For the nine months ended with 
March, 1917, the imports into the 
United States from all Latin-America 
amounted to $650,000,000, while ex- 
ports from this country ran up to 
$420,000,000, making a _ total of 
$1,070,000,000. Commenting upon this 
the bank’s statement said: 

“These figures show a marked in- 
crease over earlier years, the total im- 
ports of the nine months of last year 
having been but $504,000,000 and the 
exports thereto $294,000,000, making 
for the nine-month period but $798,- 
000,000 as against the $1.070,000,000 
in the nine months of this year. In the 
nine months ended with March, 1914, 
all of which preceded the war, the total 
imports and exports combined were but 
$554,000,000, suggesting that our trade 
with the Latin-American countries in 
the fiseal year 1917 will be nearly three 
times as great as that immediately pre- 
ceding the war.” 


years gains, 


The National Bank of South 
Africa, Limited 


HE New York Agency of The Na- 
tional Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
has received cable advice from its Head 
Office that at the annual meeting of 
shareholders held in South Africa the 
Hon. Hugh Crawford, chairman, re- 
viewed the balance sheet figures, which 
are as follows: 


ie ToT Eee £2,850,000 
ac cwatennshae absvec snows 700,000 
Notes in Circulation............. 1,789,387 
PL ch aetasenmeneaeae reads 27,246,501 
I I os has 7,477,813 


Investments, written down to mar- 
ket value March S3ist, 1917..... 3,292,030 
Bills of Exchange............. 5,357,202 
Total Liquid Assets........... 16,127,075 
Bills Discounted, Loans, ete... 17,158,663 


Mr. Crawford commented upon the 
healthy and decided increase shown in 
all departments of the bank. The net 
available profits amount to £418,634 
after placing £30,000 in reduction of 
bank premises and providing for all 
bad and doubtful debts. 

The board recommended a dividend of 
six per cent. absorbing with interim divi- 
dend already paid £169,500, and also 
recommended allocation of £175,000 to 
reserve fund and £25,000 to officers’ 
pension fund, leaving £49,134 to be car- 
ried forward to next accounts. 

The chairman spoke in confident and 
hopeful terms regarding the future of 
the bank and South Africa welcoming 
the growth in various new industries. 
He referred to the healthy position of 
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gold mining and also to agricultural 
progress and immense future for farm- 


ing. 
@ 


Remittances to American 
Military Men Abroad 


HE London and_ Southwestern 
Bank, Ltd., head office, 170 Fen- 
church street, London, E. C., announces 
to American banks and bankers that 
they have special facilities for making 
payments to American military and 
naval men and for general banking mat- 
ters in all the allied countries. 
Through their banking auxiliary, Cox 
& Co. (France), Ltd., they are in espe- 
cial position to offer facilities in France, 
as Messrs. Cox & Co. have branches and 
correspondents at the chief military 
bases (branches at Paris, Havre, Mar- 
seilles, Rouen and Boulogne-sur-Mer), 
with agents in all parts of Great 
Britain, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Russia, 
Egypt and other countries. 


The London and Southwestern Bank, 


Ltd., has a subscribed share capital of 


£3,000,000, and current deposits of 
about $150,000,000. Sir Herbert 


Hambling, the general manager of the 
bank; Mr. John Cauleutt, the foreign 
manager, and the various partners of 
Cox & Co. in England and France, have 
travelled extensively in the United 
States and Canada and are well known 
to banking men. 

A thorough acquaintance with the 
needs of the American travelers, and 
particularly the military men now going 
over, has resulted in the banks arrang- 
ing all the facilities in foreign lands, 
which are so much appreciated by 
Americans sojourning abroad. Cox & 
Co. are the largest British army agents. 


& 


Australian Banking Figures 


HE total of the balance sheets of 
the twenty-two ordinary banks in 
Australia, says the “Australian Banking 
and Insurance Record, is £279,430,113, 





which shows a decrease of £9,085,786 
as compared with the total published six 
months ago, but an increase of £3,863,- 
675, as compared with twelve months 
ago. Adding the figures of the Com- 
monwealth Bank (including its savings 
bank department), as at 30th June, 
1916, the grand total is £321,202,467. 
The following is a comparison of the 
aggregates of the balance-sheets of the 
twenty-two banks, the Comonwealth 
Bank of Australia, and the combined to- 
tals for each half-year since 30th June, 
1912: 

Twenty-two C’wealth Combined 

Banks Bank Total 
£ £ £ 


June 30, 


E912 246,494,516 = ...22... 245,494,516 
Dee, 31, 

1912 244,654,800 616,070 245,270,870 
June 30, 

1913 245,816,601 5,055,381 250,871,982 
Dec. 31, 

1913 248,033,361 6,558,975 254,592,336 
June 30, 

1914 262,240,714 9,773,690 272,014,404 


Dec. 31, 
1914 260,479,709 
June 30, 


11,360,504 271,840,213 


1915 270,458,686 16,768,465 287,227,151 
Dec. 31, 

1915 275,566,438 23,933,408 299,499,846 
June 30, 

1916 288,515,899 41,772,354 330,288,253 
Dec. 31, 

1916 279,430,113 41,772,354* 321,202,467 


*30th June. 


London and Brazilian Bank, 
Limited 


HE London and Brazilian Bank. 

Limited, with head offices in Lon- 
don in the last annual statement as of 
January 31, 1917, has total resources of 
£19,233,296 and deposits of £8,602,123. 
The profit and loss account balanced at 
£799,636, with a gross profit of £799,- 
636. This bank was established in 
1862 and has a capital of £2,500,000. 


& 


Manchester and Liverpool 
Banking Company, Ltd. 


HE report of the Manchester and 
Liverpool Banking Company, 
Limited, for the half-year ending De- 
cember 30, 1916, showed total resources 
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of £41,806,569. The bank has deposits 
of £35,346,040 and a paid-in capital of 
£1,896,000, with a reserve fund of 
£1,200,000 and a reserve for deprecia- 
tion of investments of £3,100,000. The 
profit and loss account balanced at 
£338,040 and showed expenses includ- 
ing salaries, etc., £131,775, and a gross 
profit after making provision for rebate 
on bills and for bad and doubtful debts, 
334,470. 
co 


Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia 


HE Commonwealth Bank of Aus- 

tralia, with head offices in Sydney, 
New South Wales, has total resources 
of £41,354,050 according to its last 
statement. Deposits are £29,320,549 
and in the savings bank department 
they are £10,809,073. Profits for the 
half vear are £153,072. 


& 
Mitsubishi Goshi, Kwaisha 


HE banking department of this or- 

ganization reports as of December 
31, 1916: Capital, yen 1,000,000; de- 
posits, 101,063,273; total assets, 115,- 
517,850. This institution has its head 
office at Tokyo, with branches at Osaka, 
Kobe and Kyoto. Baron Koyata Iwa- 
saki, president, and Baron Hisaya 
Iwasaki are the partners and Manzo 
Kushida and Kikuo Aoki, general man- 
agers. 


National Bank o South 
Africa, Limited 


HE National Bank of South Africa, 

Limited, in its last statement shows 
total resources of £32,471,298 and de- 
posits of £23,157,243. The profit and 
loss account balances at £768,921 and 
the gross profit is £768,921. This bank 
has incorporated within it the Bank of 
Africa, Limited, established in 1879, the 
National Bank of the Orange River Col- 
ony, Limited, established in 1877, and 
the Natal Bank, Limited, established in 


1854. 
& 
Bank of Liverpool, Limited 


HE last statement of the Bank of 

Liverpool, Limited, whch was es- 
tablished in 1831, shows total resources 
of £37,364,738 and deposits of £34,- 
486,640. Total profits for the year are 
£437,965. The bank has a subscribed 
capital of £13,871,120 and a 
fund of £900,000. 


& 


Remittances to American 
agent at New 


Forces 
M R. 
bg Bank of British 


APPLEBY, 
ork of the 
West Africa, Ltd., announces that the 
bank will be pleased to undertake 
remittances to the American forces both 
naval and military through the medium 
of their offices in London, Liverpool, 
Manchester and their agents in Paris. 


reserve 


my 


A. I. B. Decides to Give Up Annual Convention 


HE American Institute of Banking, 

with a membership exceeding twen- 
ty-three thousand bankers and bank men 
throughout the country, by vote of its 
executive council, has decided to do 
away with its big annual convention this 
year, which was scheduled to meet in 
Denver in September. This action has 


been made necessary by the large num- 
ber of bank men who have enlisted and 
it is expected that it will materially as- 
sist in conserving the working forces of 
the banks and trust companies. 

President E. G. McWilliam in mak- 
ing the announcement stated: 


“War conditions have placed upon the 
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banks of the United States an extraor- 
dinary amount of work, the details of 
which necessarily must be performed 
largely by the members of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. 

“The number of institute members 
already in the service of the United 
States army and navy, and the greater 
number that doubtless will be called to 
such service in the near future, promise 
to create emergency conditions in the 
operation of most banks. The Ameri- 
can banker and the American bank man 
realize that their first duty is to their 
country, and that in this crisis every- 
thing possible should be done which can 
in any way assist in hastening and in- 
suring that victory which must be ours. 
The executive council of the American 


Institute of Banking, therefore, has de- 
cided that it will be wise not to hold 
the elaborate convention which had been 
planned, but in its place, in order to 
comply with the constitution of the or- 
ganization, to hold a simple one day 
session in Chicago on September 12, 
where each of the seventy-five chapters 
of the institute will be represented by a 
single delegate. 

“In these strenuous days every one 
of us must do his part. The bank men 
of the country have never been known 
to shirk their duty and they propose to 
keep step with every patriotic plan and 
endeavor right straight through until 
the world has been made safe for de- 
mocracy.” 


‘“We Will Accommodate You’’ 


FEW banks still cling to the old 

idea that a bank is accommedating 
a patron by lending him money, thus 
putting him under an obligation. 

Other banks have the correct per- 
spective, which is, that a patron con- 
fers a favor on the bank when he ac- 
cepts a loan of funds and pays inter- 
est for the use of the money. We must 
all recognize that banks cannot get 
along without the people, while the 
people could get along without the 
banks, even though they would be han- 
dicapped by that condition. 

“We will accommodate you” is what 
a bank president once told a_broad- 
minded, thorough business man who 
had just placed upon his desk accept- 


able securities for a loan. To aggra- 
vate the situation, this president had 
thrust his thumb in the armholes of his 
vest importantly and swung back in his 
big swivel chair, half-turning to look 
at the patron condescendingly. 

“No, you won’t accommodate me,” 
replied the business man. “Money a 
drug on the market, and the rate of in- 
terest you wish to charge me is not a 
shade less than a year ago; yet here 
I am offering you four times the se- 
curity necessary. You are not doing 
me as much of a favor as I am showing 
you when I borrow some of your great 
surplus of idle money.” And he picked 
up his securities, left the bank dis- 
gusted, and found the loan elsewhere. 
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T is the aim of this department to make better 
known to each other the progressive banking 
and industrial institutions of the country. 

This Magazine believes that by industry and 
economy, and by co-operation between all inter- 
ests and sections of the country, the prosperity 
and happiness of the people of the United States 
may be advanced more rapidly, and to a greater 
extent, in the years lying immediately before us, 
than at any other time in the country’s history. 

How often the banker feels the desire and 
necessity for “getting out on the road” and mak- 
ing a grand tour of the banks of the country so 
as to get in touch with his contemporaries and 
broaden his outlook. Unfortunately, such an un- 
dertaking is generally impossible. 

This Department seeks to take the place of 
such a trip by presenting to its readers instruc- 
tive articles about banks and industrial institu- 
tions. 
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The New Addition to the Offices of Brown Brothers & Co., at 4 and 5 Hanover Street 
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The Present Offices (Old and New) of Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. 





The main building was erected 


in 1865, and they have occupied offices there since that time 


New Building for Brown Brothers & Co. 





E show herewith two illustra- 

tions of the new building re- 

cently completed for Messrs. 
Brown Brothers & Co., by the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Delano & Aldrich. Al- 
though the new building provides an 
annex to the old quarters at No. 59 
Wall street, it is treated as a separate 
structure with an entrance of its own 
on Hanover street. 

While the architecture harmonizes to 
some extent with that of the old build- 
ing, it is of a rather more distinctive 
tvpe, somewhat Georgian in feeling. 
The building contains three floors and a 
basement. The exterior is of Georgia 
marble, of a light, warm gray color. 

Entering from Hanover street, or 
from the public space in the old build- 
ing, one passes into a small rotunda with 
a marble floor and cement walls. From 
this opens the elevator and a small lob- 


o 


by leading to the partners’ office, which 
occupies most of this floor. This of- 
fice, the main feature of the building, 
room about 23x40 feet. The 
walls are paneled in English oak up 
to the cornice and at one 
mantel of Tinos marble. 

side are four large windows and open- 


is a 


end is a 
Across one 
ing from it are two conference ro ‘ms so 
arranged as to be thrown into one, if 
desired. These conference 
also treated with wood panels in the 
Georgian manner and one of them con- 
tains an open fireplace with a mantel of 
Kingwood stone. 

There is on this floor still a 
conference room. 

In the well-lighted basement are the 
postoffice, mailing department, rooms of 
the record clerk and stock clerk. 

On the second floor are a private office 
and rooms both for the private sten- 


rooms are 


third 
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ographers and the general stenograph- 
ers, with a rest room. 

The third floor is occupied by the ac- 
counting and bookkeeping department 
and the credit department. 

The main banking floor and the sec- 
ond floor open directly into the corre- 
sponding floors of the old building 
which have been remodeled and on the 
first floor a new banking screen has been 
installed. 

This building was done in record 
time by Messrs. Mare Eidlitz & Sons 
without disturbance or interruption to 
the banking business. 

The completion of this building adds 
another dignified and appropriate struc- 
ture to New York’s financial district 
and affords the Messrs. Brown Brothers 
& Co. much needed space for their in- 
creased business. Furthermore, it is 
evidence that the firm recognizes the 
prudence of making adequate provision 
for the constantly enlarging demands of 
present-day business. 


THE FIRM 


Brown Brothers & Co., merchant 
bankers, represent a type of financial 
organization more common in England 
and other European countries than here, 
and, indeed, the origin of the firm was 
British. Alexander Brown, of Belfast, 
ireland, migrated to Baltimore in 1800, 
and established himself there as an im- 
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porter of Irish linens and other goods. 
His eldest son was‘established in busi- 
ness at Liverpool, which gave the firm 
the advantage of a direct European con- 
nection. At an early date a large busi- 
ness in sterling exchange was built up. 

In 1818 Alexander Brown's third 
son, John, was sent to Philadelphia to 
open the house of John A. Brown & 
Co., and in October, 1825, James 
Brown, the youngest son of Alexander 
Brown, came to New York to establish 
a branch house under the name of 
Brown Brothers & Co. This was the 
beginning here of the present firm. An 
office had been opened at Boston in 
1844. The London office was opened 
in 1863. 

To trace the history of these various 
branches of the firm from the time the 
original house was established, more 
than a century ago, would require a 
volume. This record, if carefully fol- 
lowed, would show fidelity combined 
with a high degree of financial and com- 
mercial judgment and an unusual spirit 
of codperation among those who 
founded this noted firm and those who 
in its long career have guided its affairs. 
It is certainly quite within bounds to 
say that the story of the rise and prog- 
ress of this firm to its present eminent 
place constitutes a unique and honor- 
able chapter in American banking 
histery. 
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Scandinavian Trust Company—Public lobby and main banking room looking toward Broadway entrance— 
Offers’ quarters on right 


New Foreign and Domestic Bank in 


New 


York 





“4 I \O meet the increased banking and 

financial responsibilities of New 

York which have developed as 
a result of the war, special institutions 
are being organized. One of the latest 
of these is the Scandinavian Trust Com- 
pany, chartered under the banking laws 
of the State of New York, and which 
opened for business at 56 Broadway on 
June 11 with paid-in capital and sur- 
plus of $2,500,000. 

The commerce between the United 
States and the Scandinavian countries 
is very large and its importance in- 
creases year by year. There are aiso 
very many people, both in New York 
and other parts of the count-v, cf 


Scandinavian birth who constitute an 
active, industrial and thrifty element of 
our national population. While it will 
be the aim of the new institution to 
supply the banking facilities demanded 
from the sources indicated above, for 
which the personnel and equipment as- 
sure a high degree of banking service, 
both foreign and domestic banking of 
all kinds will receive equally careful at- 
tention. 

The tendency of international bank- 
ing to develop along somewhat special 
lines is unmistakable, and where, as in 
this case, the personnel and equipment 
are such as to assure at the outset a 
high standard of safety and skill. the 
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Scandinavian Trust Company, 56 Broadway, New York City 
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Officers’ quarters, Scandinavian Trust Company 


result must tend not only toward the 
success of the particular institution con- 
cerned, but must have an important 
bearing in enhancing American banking 
prestige. 

The Scandinavian Trust Company 
owes its organization largely to Mr. 
Knut Bachke of the Andresen’s Bank, 
Christiania, Norway, who has_ been 
prominent with other Norwegian capi- 
talists in establishing somewhat similar 
institutions in London, Paris and Pe- 
trograd. Associated with Mr. Bachke 
are Mr. Anders Borresen, 
the Centralbanken for Norge, Christi- 
ania; Mr. G. Kamstrup Hegge of Den 
Norske Creditbank of Christiania, and 
Mr. S. E. Dahl of the Centralbanken 
for Norge, Christiania, these gentlemen 
comprising the Norwegian banking 
committee, prominent in the organiza- 
tion and management of the institutions 
above mentioned. 

The connections of the Scandinavian 
Trust Company on the other side of the 
Atlantic are of a character which as- 
sures at once a wide and intimate rela- 
tion with large European banking in- 


director of 


terests. Both the official staff and the 
board of directors resident in this coun- 
try represent extensive banking expe- 
rience and financial relations of excep- 
tional extent. 

The executive head of the new institu- 
tion is President Alexander V. Ostrom, 
formerly vice-president of the North- 
western National Bank of Minneapolis, 
which position he resigned to become 
president of the Scandinavian Trust 
Company. Mr. Ostrom has been in the 
banking business for eighteen years. 
Shortly after graduating from school 
he entered the Scandinavian-American 
Bank of Minneapolis as messenger, and 
was elected an assistant cashier of the 
Northwestern National Bank when that 
bank absorbed the Scandinavian-Amer- 
ican in 1908. Five years later he was 
elected vice-president of the Northwest- 
ern National Bank. 

B. E. Smythe, vice-president, is 
president of the Gramatan National 
Bank, Bronxville, N. Y., and the very 
high position he holds in banking cir- 
cles is indicated by the fact that he was 
elected president of the New York 
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State Bankers Association, presiding at 
the recent annual convention of that or- 
ganization. His popularity among the 
bankers of New York, combined with 
large experience and sound judgment, 
will do much to build up the domestic 
branch of the new company’s business. 

T. Barth, vice-president, was former- 
ly connected with the Royal Bank of 
Canada, and previously had been in the 
banking business in Paris, London, and 
at Bergen, Norway—experiences pe- 
culiarly fitting him for his present du- 
ties. 

J. C. Traphagen, secretary of the 
company, was until recently assistant 
secretary of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany of New York, having supervision 
of the purchases and sales of the com- 
pany’s securities, and assisted in its re- 
organization work. Mr. Traphagen is 
a trustee of the American Savings Bank 
and a lecturer in the finance department 
of the New York University. His bond 
experience dates back to an early en- 
gagement with the bond house of George 
C, White & Co. In 1910 Mr. Trapha- 
gen was made manager of the Standard 


Statistics Bureau, elected a director in 
1914 and one year later was chosen its 
vice-president. 

Danforth Cardozo has been con- 
nected with the Franklin Trust Co. for 
a number of years, having specialized in 
the credit and trust departments. He 
resigned as registrar of that company to 
associate himself with this new insti- 
tution. 

The directors of the 
Trust Company are: 

Johs. Andersen, J. Andersen & Co.; 
Knut Bachke, Andresens’ Bank, Chris- 
tiania; Charles E. Bedford, vice-presi- 
dent Vacuum Oil Co.; James F. Bell, 
vice-president Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis; John E. Berwind, vice- 
president Berwind-White Coal Mining 
Co.; R. R. Brown, first vice-president 
American Surety Co.; William R. Coe, 
chairman, Johnson & Higgins; Gerhard 
M. Dahl, vice-president Chase National 
Bank; S. E. Dahl, Centralbanken for 
Norge, Christiania; W. Edward Foster, 
treasurer American Sugar Refining Co. ; 
Samuel L. Fuller, Kissel, Kinnicutt & 
Co.; Edward F. Geer, shipowner; 
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Main Banking Room and public space from Broadway entrance 
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Charles S. Haight, Haight, Sanford & 
Smith; G. Kamstrup Hegge, Den 
Norske Creditbank, Christiania; Edwin 
O. Holter, attorney; Frederick W. 
Hvoslef, Bennett, Hvoslef & Co.; N. 
Bruce MacKelvie, Hayden, Stone & 
Co.; Alexander V. Ostrom, president; 
Birger Osland, general western agent 
Norwegian-American Line, Chicago; E. 
A. Cappelen Smith, Guggenheim Broth- 
ers. 

The location of the Scandinavian 
Trust Company at 56 Broadway, corner 
of Exchange place, is in the heart of 
New York’s great financial district, and 
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especially favorable for the conduct of 
foreign as well as home banking busi- 
ness. 

As will be seen from the accompany- 
ing illustrations, the new company has 
especially attractive quarters, combin- 
ing all the essentials of safety and con- 
venience. 

Estimating all the company’s compo- 
nent parts—the purpose for which it 
was organized, the banking and finan- 
cial connections and experiences of its 
officers and directors—it would seem to 
start with every promise of large suc- 
cess. 


The Astor Trust Office of the Bankers 
Trust Company 





HE Bankers Trust Company’s new 
banking room, at the southeast cor- 
ner of Fifth avenue and Forty-second 
street, New York, is reached through a 
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classic granite portico with bronze doors, 
at the street level. Passing through the 
marble vestibule, a few steps above, one 
has a general view of the broad simple 
interior with its central space, enclosed 
by a lofty arcade of Hautville marble 
reaching to the classic cornice and richly 
coffered ceiling, thirty-five feet above. 
Two bronze electric chandeliers in the 
form of coronas and hung by chains, 
and richly embellished with ornamental 
crestings and pendants, furnish the gen- 
eral lighting of the room. 
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Astor Branch of The Bankers Trust Company, New York 


At the level of about fifteen feet above 
the main floor is a mezzanine story ex 
tending around the entire room between 
the marble piers of the groined arcade 
This is faced with a very richly de- 
signed entablature and railing with end 
pilasters of bronze. This same archi- 
tectural treatment with the addition of 
bronze and glass grilles, forms two en- 
closures at either side of the entrance 
on a slightly higher level, one a direc- 


tors’ room and the other the ladies’ de- 
partment, with its own teller cage, writ- 
ing desks, ete. 

The entire mezzanine story is de- 
voted to the clerical forces of the 
various departments on the main 
banking floor, These are directly 
underneath, and in close communi- 
cation by dumbwaiter, telephone and 
dictagraph. On the main floor the 
various departments and tellers’ cages 
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serving the public are enclosed in classic 
bronze screens built in the form of 
bays, projecting slightly beyond the 
face of the marble piers and so placed 
as to compare in harmony and color 
with the mezzanine fascia and not in- 
terrupt the simplicity of the enclosing 
marble arcade and great pilasters. The 
bronze screen enclosing the working 
space is classic in design, treated in a 
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are always accessible to their patrons 
and by the latest devices of communi- 
cation are in close touch with the cler- 
ical force. 

The Astor Safe Deposit Company has 
its vaults in the basement. 
reached from the main banking room by 
a private elevator. This elevator is also 
accessible from the public hall of the 
building at the street level. 


These are 





Main Banking Lobby, Astor Branch of The Bankers Trust Company, New York 


delicate way with open arabesque panels 
and frieze with masques and replicas of 
Greek and American coins. The end 
pilasters of the bays are modelled in 
the form of Greek termainae. 

In the centre of the public space is 
the officers’ enclosure, surrounded by a 
low marble rail. This enclosure, fur- 
nished in every way to harmonize with 
the character of the large interior, in 
its color treatment, furniture and rugs, 
has a more intimate atmosphere. The 
officers of the bank by this arrangement 


The public space of the safe deposit 
department is entered from the private 
elevator through a steel grilled door, 
and provided with steel coupon booths 
of various sizes and a special security 
counting room. 

The vault is of the most approved 
type; has linings two and one-half 
inches thick and is provided with one 
round door sixteen inches thick, with 
raising and lowering device for the 
platform for the safe deposit depart- 
ment, and a rectangular, round cornered 
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door sixteen inches thick opening into 
the compartment in which the bank’s se- 


curities are stored. It is built of 
manganese steel throughout. Both 


doors are equipped with twenty-four 
holding bolts, three and one-half inches 
in diameter, controlled by two tumb- 
ler combination locks and the latest 
type seventy-two hour quadruple time 
locks. These doors are swung on man- 
ganese crane hinges with bearings of 
manganese steel, integral with vestibule 
body and door. 

Steel grilles with Yale locks protect 
both openings when the doors are open. 
The entire vault, with the exception 
of the doors, is encased in eighteen 
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inch concrete, reinformed with twisted 
steel bars. It is further protected by 
polished steel panelings, which in turn 
cover a complete Holmes electric pro- 
tective system. 

The interior of the vault in one por- 
tion is equipped with steel safe deposit 
boxes of various sizes. This is sepa- 
rated by steel grilles from the security 
vault, which is provided with heavy 
steel safes for the protection of the 
bank’s funds and records. 

A duplicate lighting system is pro- 
vided throughout the basement; in the 
vault, the safe deposit department and 
its archives, and also in the adjoining 
lavatories and locker rooms. 


The Root Commission in Russia 


HE admirable utterances of Mr. 

Root in Russia, and the good sense 
shown by the American commission to 
that country, brought deserved praise 
from the American press last month. 
Mr. John F. Stevens and his group of 
railway men were welcomed as helpers 
in the solution of Russia’s transperta- 
tion problems. A_ Russian mission 
meanwhile had arrived in the United 
States, and it was received with espe- 
cial marks of consideration at Wash- 
ington. All sorts of efforts are being 
made to find grounds of common un- 
derstanding, for the present and for 
the future, between Russia and_ the 
United States. Undoubtedly, as a re- 
sult of Mr. Root’s presence in Petro- 
grad, and other opportunities for con- 
ference, there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for the United States to have an 
influential part in the decisions of the 
conference that Russia and her Euro- 
pean allies will hold over a revision of 
agreements and a restatement of the 


war's objects. When Secretary of 
State, Mr. Root showed not merely a 
high order of talent, but above all he 
showed a sympathetic ability to grasp 
the point of view of other nations. He 
smoothed out differences with Canada 
because he was willing to see the Cana- 
dian viewpoint, while Ambassador 
Bryce was equally willing to see ours. 
Mr. Root had the confidence and the 
good will of the South American gov- 
ernments because of his solicitude for 
their progress and welfare, and_ his 
courteous treatment of their represen- 
tatives. He has known how to express 
the best American feeling and _ senti- 
ment towards Russia; and his attitude 
is in precise accord with that of Presi- 
dent Wilson and Secretary Lansing. 
We may hope, therefore—as well as 
ardently desire—that great good may 
come of the Russian mission.—From 
“The Progress of the World,’ in the 
“American Review of Reviews’ for 
July, 1917. 
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New York Agency, Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall Street 


Union Bank of Canada 





ANADIAN banks, on account of 
C their large capital and resources 

and the adaptability of their or- 
ganizations, have branched out in other 
lands than their own much earlier and 
more extensively than American banks 
have done. For a long time several of 
the leading Canadian banks have been 
represented in New York and other 
financial centres in the United States 


which opened an agency in New York 
in April of the present year at No. 49 
Wall street. 

Mr. Geo. Wilson, who is First Agent, 
is an Englishman by birth. Before tak- 
ing the New York appointment he was 
six years manager of the Toronto branch 
of the Union Bank of Canada, and pre- 
vious to that was twenty years with the 
Imperial Bank of Canada. 


either by branches or agencies. This Mr. F. T. Short is also an English- 
course was made desirable and even man and was formerly manager of the 


necessary by the very close commercial 
and financial relations existing between 
the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada, relations which have been very 
much enlarged since the European war 
began. 

One of the most recent extensions of 
Canadian banking into this country was 
made by the Union Bank of Canada, 


branch of the bank at St. John, N. B. 

The fact that this institution has now 
become directly identified with banking 
in this country will render a sketch of 
the bank’s history of interest to the 
readers of this MaGaziNeE. 

The Union Bank of Canada, although 
just now beginning to participate di- 
rectly in banking in this country, is by 
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GEO. WILSON Quebec Branch, Union Bank of Canada 
First Agent Union Bank of Canada. 49 Wall St.. (Formerly Head Office 
New York 





F. T. SHORT 


: , Second Agent Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall St., 
Toronto Branch, Union Bank of Canada New York 
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Head Office, Winnipeg, Union Bank of Canada 


no means a new bank, for it dates back 
to 1865, when it was incorporated by 
an act of the Provincial Parliament of 
Canada, under the name of the Union 
Bank of Lower Canada, with its head 
office in Quebec. 

In 1867, confederation of the various 
provinces of Canada having taken place, 
all the chartered banks came under the 
Federal Bank Act. 

For some years the operations of the 
bank were confined to the Province of 
Quebec, but gradually their scope in- 
creased until in 1885 it was deemed ad- 
visable to secure from the Dominion 
Parliament permission to change the 
name of the bank to the Union Bank 
of Canada. 

About this time there was a striking 
development of the Northwest Prov- 
inces, of which the bank tnok advantage 
by opening a number of branches in that 
new portion of Canada. This policy, 
due in great measure to the president, 
Mr. Andrew Thomson, and the general 
manager, Mr. E. E. Webb, proved most 
successful. As time has gone on, the 
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needs of the country growing, new 
branches have been opened, until at the 
present time there are no less than 205 
west of Fort William, Ont., at the 
head of the Great Lakes, to Victoria, B. 
€. So much of this territory has been 
covered by the bank that it well may lay 
claim to being the Pioneer Bank of the 
West. 

In Ontario its operations also were 
gradually extended and in 1911 the ab- 
sorption of the United Empire Bank of 
Canada took place, which benefited the 
bank greatly through the acquisition of 
some twenty branches in the richest part 
of Ontario where the Union Bank was 
not previously represented. 

In the vear 1912 the head office of 
the bank was moved from Quebec to 
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Montreal Branch, Union Bank of Canada 
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Winnipeg, Manitoba, Mr. John Galt, 
one of the most prominent merchants of 
that city, being appointed president in 
the place of Hon. John Sharples, who 
resigned on account of ill health. Under 
the direction of Mr. G. H. Balfour, the 
general manager, who succeeded Mr. 
Webb in 1904, and remained in office 
until the spring of 1917, the bank’s busi- 
ness increased almost fivefold. On Mr. 
Balfour’s retirement, Mr. H. B. Shaw, 
one of the most active and best-known 
bankers of Western Canada, who had 
been in the service for more than twenty 
years, was appointed in his stead, with 
Mr. J. W. Hamilton as his assistant. 

In 1911 a branch of the bank was 
established in the city of London, Eng- 
land, under the management of Mr. F. 
W. Ashe, which proved such a success 
that it was deemed advisable to open an- 
other in the Haymarket, West End. 

The position of the bank with respect 
to its ability to render service over a 
wide territory appears from the fact 
that its connections now comprise 310 
branches in Canada, two in London, and 
an agency in New York. 

How the bank has grown may be seen 
by a glance at the accompanying figures, 
which show the increase in the num- 
ber of branches, capital and reserves, 
circulating notes, deposits and total as- 
sets, from 1895 to 1916. 


1895. 1916. 
Branches ......... 21 310 
Capital and reserve.$1,460,000 $8,400,000 
Notes in circulation $17,000 8,815,000 
nt tcc OE ee 4,904,000 89,267,000 
Total assets ...... 7,802,000 109,040,000 


This growth affords an evidence of 
the prosperity of the country and espe- 
cially illustrates the adaptability of the 
bank to the constantly increasing need 
of banking facilities. 
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The Union Bank of Canada has been 
especially fortunate in the selection of 
its directors, who are all representative 
business men from the larger cities, the 
board of directors being composed of: 
Lt.-Col. Sir William Price, honorary 
president; John Galt, Esq., president; 
R. T. Riley, Esq., vice-president ; G. H. 
Thomson, Esq., vice-president; W. R. 
Allan, Esq., Winnipeg; Major Hume 
Blake, Toronto; M. Bull, Esq., Winni- 
peg; Maj.-Gen. John W. Carson, C. B., 
Montreal; B. B. Cronyn, Esq., Toronto; 
E. L. Drewry, Esq., Winnipeg; Stephen 
Haas, Esq., Toronto; J. S. Hough, 
Esq., K. C., Winnipeg; F. E. Kenaston, 
Esq., Minneapolis; R. O. McCulloch, 
Esq., Galt; and Wm. Shaw, Esq., 
Quebec. 

A most satisfactory feature in con- 
nection with the London and New York 
offices is the representative character of 
the advisory committees in these places, 
the members in London being Lt.-Col. 
J. Leigh Wood, C. M. G.; Lt.-Col. the 
Hon. Sidney Peel, and F. W. Ashe, 
Esq; and in New York, Stuyvesant 
Fish, Esq.; Gilbert G. Thorne and Lt.- 
Col. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

At the present time three directors 
and three members of the advisory com- 
mittees are in khaki, Maj.-Gen. Sir 
John W. Carson, C. B., having recently 
been knighted by his Majesty the King 
for services in London as representative 
of the Canadian War Office. The em- 
ployees of the bank have given their 
full measure of service in the war, seven 
hundred and fifteen having enlisted and 
gone overseas. Of these, latest reports 
show that fifty-five have been killed in 
action and a large number wounded. 

The condition of the bank at the date 
of the half-yearly report, November 30, 
1916, is shown in the annexed state- 
ment. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, NOVEMBER 30, 1916, 


Balance at credit of account, November 30, 1915..............ccccescccecees 
Net profits for the year, after deducting expenses of management, interest due 
depositors, reserving for interest and exchange, and making provision for bad 
and doubtful debts and for rebate on bills under discount, have amounted to 





$106,976.75 


651,183.67 





$758,160.42 
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Which has been applied as follows: 
Dividend No. 116, two per cent., paid March 1, 1916...............0-.000% 


Dividend No. 
Dividend No. 
Dividend No. 
Bonus of one 
Transferred to Contingent Account 


Contribution to Officers’ Pension Fund..................... 


Balance of Profits carried forward 








Sn SEES Shorvngtneeanouuhsokee bead patnakhensetiakh wie seman kee 
A RESEND E Pas Heap er enne we re ae erine ew ROE RES PP ree $3,400,000.00 
Balance of profit and loss account carried forward...... 93,160.42 
$3,493,160.42 
CRE MENON oy bss shucSevewsawsevsmanmeeeconn sein 4,013.53 
Dividend No. 119, payable December 1, 1916.............. 100,000.00 
Bonus of one per cent., payable December 1, 1916...... 50,000.00 
Notes of the bank im civewlation. ... 2.000. ccscccssccsesses $8,815,117.00 
SEES TONE TI GOREION,. wooo cc sv vicesccevvedecesouns 29,122,848.51 
en EE co cia ccd cha epencesnrseusdiwan sone 60,144,940.61 
Balances due to other banks in Canada................... 320,936.02 
Balances due to banks and banking correspondents elsewhere 
ON SE I oh cee steers eicecbathestvesnddeeceere wes 1,476,235.12 
Sreoephemces unter Letters OF Cred. o.o6.so060s ci scscssccescscsccavecesss 
Liabilities not included in the foregoing............cccccccsccccccscccces 
ASSETS NOVEMBER 30, 1916. 
Se Oe NE NO ghd sigs cng hte cessansaneinareeeueuse $3,139,492.26 
Dominion Government motes. .........6sccccccccess sovccees 6,965,529.00 
Deposit with the Minister of Finance for the purposes of circulation fund. . 
Spepioens OM. Gee TOMEPRE CIGEN TMSCIIES, 0200 cece eccdccndasevsccicecseeesas 
ON ee MN I Sa aise ond a eas ONS Or nahie RACER a eee ese chen ed ben 
St NE IN cil hook Soa na das cedwdw Ode Se RW eweRteunae 
Balances due by other banks i Canada. .c..006cccccsssccvesensecasscsce 


3alances due by banks and banking correspondents elsewhere than in Canada 
Dominion and Provincial Government securities not exceeding market value 
Canadian Municipal securities, and British, foreign and Colonial public 

I: ee TE CI, oo vin sins cv deeesdsssaceeeianssccxenanewee 
Railway and other bonds, debentures, and stocks not exceeding market value 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) loans in Canada, on bonds, 

debentures and stocks 


Other current loans and discounts in Canada (less rebate of interest).... 
Other current loans and discounts elsewhere than in Canada (less rebate 

of interest) 
Liabilities of customers under Letters of Credit, as per contra............ 
Real estate other than bat premines... .6.....ccsccccccscccseccsscccisese 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the bank.............-.. 0. cess ee eeeeeeee 
Overdue debts, estimated loss provided for..............2-eeeeceeeeceuees 
Bank premises, at not more than cost, less amounts written off.......... 
Other assets not included in the foregoing. ...........-..cccccccccscccees 





.. 100,000.00 
.. 100,000.00 
.. 100,000.00 
hs 50,000.00 
.. 150,000.00 
¥ 10,000.00 
- 5,000.00 
os 50,000.00 
- 93,160.42 


17, two per cent., paid Jume 1, IOIG.......ccccccccesceces 
118, two per cent., paid September 1, 1916................+. 
119, two per cent., payable December 1, 1916.............. 
per cent., payable December 1, 1916...............ccseeeee 


Contribution to British Sailors’ Relief Fund.....................-eee008. 
War tax on bank note circulation to November 30,-1916................. 


Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) loans elsewhere than in Canada... 
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$100,000.00 





$758,160.42 


$5,000,000.00 


3,647,173.95 


$8,647,173.95 


99,880,077.26 
512,281.33 
695.50 


$109,04.0,228.03 


$10,105,021.26 
260,000.00 
4,700,000.00 
937,860.00 
4,016,138.02 
49,872.56 
700,455.05 
2,100,547.50 


14,445,701.09 
3,170,871.47 


7,616,488.64 
8,484,897.00 
$56,587,852.59 
49,173,367.16 





$46,117.55 
512,281.32 
355,982.24 
104,404.03 
341,352.87 
1,106,255.38 
12,614.89 





$19,040,228,.03 
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Home of the Industrial Trust Company, Providence, R. I. 
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The Industrial Trust Company, 
Providence, R. I. 





UGUST 1, 1917, marks the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the found- 


ing of the Industrial Trust 
Company of Providence, R. I., which 
was incorporated by the General As- 
sembly of the State of Rhode Island 
June 9, 1886, and commenced business 
August 1, 1887. The capital was orig- 
inally $500,000. This has been in- 
creased to $3,000,000, with a surplus of 
$4,000,000 and undivided profits of 
nearly $1,000,000. The last published 
statement, under date of April 14, 1917, 
gives the following excellent showing 
and establishes the company’s title as 





SAMUEL P. COLT 


Chairman of the Board Industrial Trust Company, 
Providence, R. I. 


the largest banking institution in the 
State of Rhode Island: 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts......... $26,780,597.51 
Real Estate Mortgages........ 4,461,106.99 
Bonds and Stocks............ 19,190,028.31 


870,000.00 
17,261.10 
74,659.59 


ee Peete 
Building Alteration Account.. 
New Building Account....... 
Call Loans ...... $8,685,262.00 

Due from Banks, 

Bankers and U. 
S. Treasurer.... 7,604,262.15 
eR ae ne 3,438,333.98 
—_— $19,727,858.13 


$71,121.511.63 





H. MARTIN BROWN 


President Industrial Trust Company, 
Providence, R. I. 
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Trust Department, Industrial Trust Company, Providence, R. I. 


LIABILITIES 
ere $3,000,000.00 
Surplus 4,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 989,196.47 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes, 

ete. 
Deposits 


455,755.89 
62,676,559.27 


$71,121,511.63 


The present officers are: Samuel P. 
Colt, chairman of the board of directors ; 
H. Martin Brown, president; Joshua 
M. Addeman, vice-president; James M. 
Scott, vice-president ; Frank C. Nichols, 
vice-president; Samuel M. Nicholson, 
vice-president; Ward E. Smith, treas- 
urer; Henry B. Congdon, secretary; J. 
Cunliffe Bullock, trust officer; Elmer F. 
Seabury, assistant treasurer; Harry C. 
Owen, assistant secretary; Henry C. 
Jackson, assistant secretary. 

Board of directors: Samuel P. Colt, 
chairman; Joshua M. Addeman, James 
M. Scott, H. Martin Brown, J. Milton 
Payne, Eben N. Littlefield, Ezra Dixon, 
Lyman B. Goff, Samuel M. Nicholson, 
James R. MacColl. Harold J. Gross, R. 


Livingston Beeckman, Walter S. Bal- 
lou, Albert H. Sayles, Henry W. Har- 
vey, James M. Pendleton, Thomas P. 
Peckham, Everett I. Rogers, Frank C. 
Nichols, Erling C. Ostby, John S. Hol- 
brook, Edward H. Rathbun, Henry A. 
Hoffman, Alfred M. Coats, Frank L. 
Pierce, Edward B. Aldrich. 

The first officers of the company were 
Samuel P. Colt, president, and Joshua 
M. Addeman, treasurer. Colonel Colt 
had served the state in various capaci- 
ties, notably as its Attorney General, 
and Mr. Addeman had been repeatedly 
elected as Secretary of State. Both 
gentlemen were widely and favorably 
known throughout the state. Colonel 
Colt’s subsequent connection with many 
business interests and his notable suc- 
cess as president of the United States 
Rubber Company have gained for him 
a national reputation. 

The company’s building in Provi- 
dence is located at the corner of West- 
minster and Exchange Streets, extend- 
ing through to Exchange Place, and 





JOSHUA M. ADDEMAN JAMES M. SCOTT 


Vice-President Industrial Trust Company, Vice-President Industrial Trust Company, 
Providence, R. I. Providence, R. I. 


FRANK C. NICHOLS SAMUEL M. NICHOLSON 


Vice-President Industrial Trust Company, Vice-President Industrial Trust Company, 
Providence, R. I. Providence, [R. I. 
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WARD E. SMITH 
Treasurer 
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Secretary 
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J. CUNLIFFE BULLOCK 
Trust Officer 


Industrial Trust Company, Providence, R. I. 


covers an area of 16,000 square feet. It 
is nine stories high. Originally the 
company occupied only part of the 
street floor, but in 1916 the growth of 
its business made it necessary for it to 
increase the space occupied by it. Up 
to that time a portion of the street floor 
of the building had been rented to a 
national bank. This space was taken 
by the company for its own use, as a 
result of which extensive alterations 
were made. The entire street floor of 
the building, with the exception of that 
portion which is occupied by its sub- 
sidiary company, the Rhode Island Safe 
Deposit Company, is now being utilized, 
in addition to which practically the 
whole of the floor next above is occu- 





ELMER F. SEABURY 
Assistant Treasurer 


HARRY C. OWEN 
Assistant Secretary 


Industrial Trust Company, Providence, R. I. 


pied by the company for directors’ 
rooms, offices and for its bookkeeping 
and check tellers’ departments. The 
banking rooms are believed to be un- 
surpassed in New England, for their 
spacious effect, mural decorations, 
lighting devices and convenient facili- 
ties for customers, officials and clerks. 
The growth of the business of the 
company throughout the state made it 
desirable to establish branches at Paw- 
tucket, Newport, Woonsocket, Bristol, 
Warren, Pascoag, Wickford and West- 
erly, neariy all of which have indepen- 
dent boards of managers, comprising 
prominent business men of their re- 
spective communities. The company 
owns the buildings occupied by the 





HENRY C. JACKSON 
Assistant Secretary 












Wickford 


Woonsocket Bristol 
3 a - . S ~ 7 en 
Exterior and Interior Views of Branch Buildings of the Industrial Trust Company, Providence, K. 1. 
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Building of The Newport Trust Company, Newport, 
R. I., in which the Newport Branch is located 


branches in Pawtucket, Warren, West- 
erly and Wickford, all of which are of 
fine architectural design and _ interior 
finish. It also leases suitable quarters 
for its business in the other localities 
named. 

Some idea of the growth of this com- 
pany during the thirty years it has been 
in existence may be gained from the 
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Pascoag 








JOHN N. EATON 
Pawtucket 


THOMAS P. PECKHAM E. C. FRANCIS 
Newport Woonsocket 





CLINTON T. SHERMAN EDWIN A. CADY 
Bristol Warren 


EARLE D. STEERE THADDEUS W. HUNT 
Pascoag Wickford 


JAMES M. PENDLETON 
Westerly 
Branch Managers, Industrial Trust Company, Providence, R. I. 











following table of comparative deposits 
at the close of each year: 


Mls Es 08de 6 res ereena $188,731.11 
oo TR a OCC Te 1,108,419.04 
ree 1,735,053.59 
eT eee 2,036,599.20 
Rg ss sas ese shes ans 2,484,465.48 
oo eg SE EOC LE 4,867,968.22 
BE Sy Ms a6 a oc crctscwneae 3,424,957.45 
we Se er 3,943,084.49 
ry ae 4,658,022.16 
er rrr 4,897,089.69 


SS rrr 
ES NG eo oiscinvecesanaae 


5,032,855.85 
6,733,480.51 


a errr rrr $,066,506.79 
ee 11,395,529.67 
ree 12,914,319.98 
ot, re 21,198,771.69 
GES 6:5 o sos vee sawn 21,648,980.80 


ee ee eee eee 
Be I BO sw adacincceneee 
ee rr 
ke ee rer 38,473,518.38 
 < & eee 38,046,082.81 
Sk ee ere 40,511,191.74 
NE OO I og da Sse vcaGaenn 41,554,402.87 
SH PS ua bwewe cacawees 43,384,721.56 


38,865,890.78 
4.0,238,615.66 
43,144,273.45 


eer eee 45,339,918.64 
OE Pe re 46,645,321.18 
ere 46,826,732.62 
Dee. Si, 1915................. SREB CIOAS 
ee eee eee 58,977,248.14 


FRE Fg BIN 6.5 6 ooo ses se ass 62,676,559.27 

The safe deposit business of the com- 
pany is done through the Rhode Island 
Safe Deposit Company, which was es- 
tablished in 1873, thus making it the 
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oldest safe deposit company in the 
state. It has a paid-in capital of 
$100,000 and is controlled by the In- 
dustrial Trust Company. The Safe De- 
posit Company has from time to time in 
the past found it necessary to increase 
its facilities substantially and now has 
an immense safe deposit vault 22x25 
feet, which is built on the first floor so 
that it may be seen from all four sides. 
There are two doors to the vault, enab- 
ling customers after entering the vault 
and obtaining their boxes to pass 
through the second door into the coupon 
rooms. The vault walls are of 20-inch 
concrete, lined with a grill cage, which 
is further re-enforced with a 4-inch 
solid steel drill and explosive proof 
backing. The vault is one of the strong- 
est and most modern in the country. The 
two main doors weigh twenty-three tons 
each. The Safe Deposit Company, in 
addition to the large vault on the first 
floor, has one of equal size in the base- 
ment, which is used for the storage of 
silver and other valuables. 

The facilities and equipment of the 
company in all departments are unsur- 
passed. Officered by men of proved 
ability, and backed by resources of more 
than seventy millions, it is able and 
willing to care for the needs of its cus- 
tomers along any lines. 


au 


WT a systematic teaching of thrift, we 

would find that the young men and 
women graduated from our schools would be, 
not dependent, but dependable men and 
women, who would be made into sterling 
citizens with full cognizance of the va'ue of 
money and its earning power. 





—Franx C. Mortimer 








A. W. NAYLOR F. L. NAYLOR 
President First National Bank, Berkeley, Cal. Vice-President First National Bank, Berkeley, Cal. 


W. F. MORRISH Ww. S. WOOD 
Cashier First National Bank, Berkeley, Cal. Cashier and Trust Officer Berkeley Bank of Savings 
and Trust Company, Berkeley,”Cal. 
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First National Bank, Berkeley, Cal. 
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Strong Banking Combination in 
Berkeley, Cal. 





WENTY-FIVE years ago the 

city of Berkeley, Cal., was with- 

out banking facilities. To-day 
it is served by one of the largest banks 
in the state outside of the larger cities, 
the First National Bank of Berkeley 
and its affiliated institution, the Berke- 
ley Bank of Savings and Trust Com- 
pany. 


The First National Bank of Berkeley 
was founded originally as the Commer- 
cial Bank of Berkeley and was organ- 
ized by F. K. Shattuck and A. W. Nay- 
lor, who held the respective offices of 
president and cashier. At the time of 
this organization many good citizens 
were inclined to doubt the wisdom of 
such a banking enterprise, but through 
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G. L. PAPE 
First Assistant Cashier First National Bank, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


the careful and conservative manage- 
ment of Mr. Shattuck and Mr. Naylor 
the bank proved successful from the 
start and amply justified the wisdom 
of its founders. 

It was first located in modest quar- 
ters in a rented building, but in 1905, 
in order to provide better facilities for 
its rapidly increased business, the bank 
moved to its present location on the 
corner of Center street and Shattuck 
avenue. This building was the first of 
its kind in Berkeley and is thoroughly 
modern and complete in its equipment. 

At the time of its construction it was 
thought by the officers of the bank that 
the building would be plenty large 
enough to accommodate them over a 
period of from fifteen to twenty years. 
But in 1909 the space was so crowded 
that it was found necessary to purchase 
the adjoining property and erect the 
savings bank addition. Since then sev- 
eral minor alterations have been made 
and to-day the bank still finds itself 
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F. H. THATCHER 


Second Assistant Cashier First National Bank, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


cramped for room and at present plans 
are being considered for further addi- 
tions. 


POLICY OF EXPANSION 


On August 1, 1910, for the conven- 
ience of the bank’s customers in the 
eastern part of the city, and for the 
students of the University of Califor- 
nia, the Telegraph Avenue Branch of 
the Berkeley Bank of Savings and 
Trust Company was founded. The 
success of this branch was assured from 
the start and to-day, under the capable 
management of G. T. Douglas, it has 
become an important factor in the de- 
velopment of that section of Berkeley. 

In January, 1916, the South Berke- 
ley Bank was absorbed and is now be- 
ing operated as a branch of the Berke- 
ley Bank of Savings and Trust Com- 
pany under the able management of F. 
K. Cole, its former cashier. 

In September, 1916, the Homestead 
Bank was absorbed and F. H. Thatcher, 





























G. T. DOUGLAS 


Manager Telegraph Avenue Branch, Berkeley Bank 
of Savings and Trust Co., Berkeley, Cal. 


its cashier, was made an _ assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Berkeley. 

That this policy of expansion and 
absorption has been a profitable one for 
the bank is shown by the fact that at 
the present writing the latter is carry- 
ing 27,000 accounts on its books, in- 
cluding those in the main bank and in 
the branches. As the population of 
Berkeley is about 65,000, it will be 
seen that the bank has an average of 
ene account for every two and one-half 
people in the city. The total resources 
of all the banks in Berkeley are about 
#15,500,000. The First National Bank 
end its affiliated institution have re- 
sources of $12,500,000, or about eighty 
per cent. of the entire banking re- 
sources of the community. 

Much of the success of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Berkeley may be attrib- 
uted to the efficiency of its organization 
and the completeness of its service to 
ts depositors. A good example of this 
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A. H. SHEFFIELD 


Assistant Cashier Berkeley Bank of Savings and 
Trust Company, Berkeley, Cal. 


is seen in the promptness with which 
this bank adopted modern bookkeeping 
machinery in order to speed up the 
work of the bank and assure its cus- 
tomers the maximum of convenience 
and satisfaction in the handling of their 
financial affairs. The bank was also 
quick to realize the advertising value 
of the installation of its bookkeeping 
machinery and made good use of this 
in all of its advertising copy. There 
can be no doubt that many new ac- 
counts were attracted to the bank be- 
cause of the feeling that its modern 
facilities would assure depositors per- 
fect banking service. 

The First National Bank is the only 
national bank in Berkeley, and the only 
Berkeley member of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Its officers have always 
been deeply interested in the develop- 
ment of Berkeley and in this develop- 
ment the bank has played an important 
part during the past quarter century. 
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Telegraph Avenue Branch, Berkeley Bank of Savings and Trust Company 


PERSONNEL OF THE BANK 


t will be interesting at this point to 
tell briefly of the men whose efforts 
have built up the First National Bank 
end whose abilities have placed it on 
such an efficient footing to-day: 


et 


AW 





Main Banking Room, First National Bank, Berkeley, Cal. 





First National 
Bank of Sav- 


As president of the 
Bank and the Berkeley 


ings and Trust Company, Addison 
Wood Naylor occupies a prominent 


piace in the citizenship of Berkeley. 
Mr. Naylor is a native of Morgan 
County, Ohio. After graduating from 


the Iron City College at Pittsburgh, 
Ya., he located in New Sharon, Iowa, 
and there engaged in a general dry 


goods store for about ten years. Later 
disposing of his interests in New 


Sharon, and moving to Des Moines, he 
assisted in the organization of the Capi- 
tal City State Bank, of which he be- 
came the first president. Coming to 
California he located in various places 
until 1891, when he moved to Berkeley, 
and with F. K. Shattuck organized the 
Commercial Bank, which is now the 
First National Bank and _ Berkeley 
Bank of Savings and Trust Company. 
He held the position as cashier of both 
institutions until the death of Mr. Shat- 





























Safe Deposit Vaults, First National Bank, Berkeley, Cal. 


tuck in 1898, at which time he became 
the president. 

F. L. Naylor, vice-president of both 
the First National Bank and Berkeley 
Bank of Savings and Trust Company, 
entered in the employ of the Central 
National Bank in 1893, where he re- 
mained three years. In 1896 he was 
appointed assistant cashier of First 
National Bank and Berkeley Bank of 
Savings and Trust Company. In 1898 
was elected cashier of both institutions, 
which position he held for ten years. In 
1908 he was elected vice-president. 

W. F. Morrish was formerly assist- 
ant cashier and was appointed cashier 
in the Fall of 1916, to succeed F. C. 
Mortimer, the former cashier. 

Mr. Morrish first entered the employ 
of the First National in 1904, when he 
started his banking career as a messen- 
ger. Previous to this Mr. Morrish was 
connected with the Southern Pacific 

o., having studied for a time at the 
University of California. In 1911 he 
was elected an assistant cashier of the 
First National. 

Mr. Morrish was a charter member 
of the Oakland Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking and has 
served three years as a member of its 
board of governors. At this time he 
was instrumental in making arrange- 
ments with the Extension Division of 
the University of California to carry on 
the educational work of the chapter. 

Mr. Morrish has always been a 
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strong believer in educational work 
among bank employees and has himself 
taken a two-year course in banking and 
commercial law, and holds a diploma 
from the American Bankers Association. 
He has been very active in the work of 
the A. I. B., and has served as a dele- 
gate to several of its conventions. Mr. 
Morrish is also interested in all matters 
pertaining to civic betterment, and is a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce 
and several other clubs and organiza- 
tions. 

W. S. Wood is cashier and trust offi- 
cer of the Berkeley Bank of Savings 
and Trust Company. He was with the 
Middlesix Banking Company (farm 
loans) at St. Paul, Minn., from 1886 to 
1902, and came to California in May, 
1902. He was a private secretary until 
May, 1903, when he entered the Uni- 
versity Savings Bank as receiving teller 
Mr. Wood was with the First National 
Bank of Berkeley from October, 1903, 
to October, 1907, when he was elected 
trust officer of the Savings and Trust 
Company. In 1909 he was made as- 
sistant cashier, and in 1912 cashier. 

G. L. Pape, assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank, is one of the early 
residents of Berkeley, having gone 
there with his parents from New York 
in 1885. After graduating from the 
Berkeley High School he entered the 
employ of the First National Bank, 
with which he has been associated for 





Savings Department, First National Bank, Berkeley, Cal. 
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the past thirteen years. Entering as 
messenger, he has served in all depart- 
ments, and was elected assistant cashier 
in 1914. 

Frank H. Thatcher is assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank. He 
was with the Alaska Banking and Safe 
Deposit Company of Nome, Alaska, for 
fifteen years and from 1908 to 1915 
he was president and manager of that 
institution. He filled the position as 
cashier of Homestead Bank, Berkeley, 
from fall of 1915 to September, 1916, 
and was elected assistant cashier of 
First National Bank, Berkeley, at the 
time the Homestead Bank was _ pur- 
chased. 

G. T. Douglas, manager of the Tele- 
graph Avenue Branch, was born in 
1884 at West Milton, Ohio. He left 
Earlham College in 1903 and became 
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associated with First National Bank, 
West Milton, which was established by 
his father and grandfather in 1882. In 
1912 he came to First National Bank, 
Berkeley, as manager of the safe 
deposit department. The following are 
the significant dates in his career: 
Graduated from American Institute of 
Banking in 1912; collection teller, 
1913; assistant cashier, 1914; manager 
Telegraph Avenue Branch, Berkeley 
Bank of Savings and Trust Company, 
1915. 


GROWTH IN DEPOSITS AND RESOURCES 


The following table gives a compre- 
hensive view of the remarkable growth 
cf the First National Bank and the 
Bank of Savings and Trust Company 
since 1892: 


STATEMENT OF DEPOSITS AND RESOURCES CF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BERKELEY, CAL., 
AND THE BERKELEY BANK OF SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY 


Deposits 
Deposits Berkeley Bank of 

First Savings and Combined 
Jan. 1 National Bank Trust Company Total Deposits Resources 
ree $45,000 $3,000 $48,000 $100,000 
ME avis sms. an9 92,000 28,000 120,000 500,000 
6d dscns 240,000 277,000 517,000 1,025,000 
ME kein sid oe diove 737,000 1,024,000 1,761,000 3,050,000 
ae ore 1,992,000 2,502,000 4,494,000 5,500,000 
Pe. Ahitevenaas 2,089,000 2,990,000 5,079,000 6,289,000 
Seer 2,061,000 3,335,000 5,396,000 6,750,000 
Ee crctcawavian 2,210,000 3,813,000 6,023,000 7,467,000 
BE .otedenoweea 2,563,000 4,230,000 6,793,000 8,322,000 
_ err eee 2,315,000 4,090,000 6,405,000 8,164,000 
ere 2,502,00° 5,106,000 7,608,000 9,506,000 
[OEY sscaecsnes . 8,297,0 7,131,000 10,428,000 12,512,000 


New: as of old, forethought and frugality 
are the safest and best guide for human 


well-being.—Franx C. Mortimer. 




















Main Banking Room, Central Bank and Trust Company, Asheville, N. C. 
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Central Bank and Trust Company, 
Asheville, N. C. 





N Asheville, N. C., the Central Bank 
and Trust Company is located in a 
recently modeled and _ enlarged 

banking room, which, for beauty and 
adequacy, ranks with the best in the 
South. The new fixtures are of Italian 
and Vermont marble, and all the wood- 
work and furniture are mahogany; the 
floors are tile, laid in artistic mosaic pat- 
tern. The lobby is spacious and admir- 
ably lighted and ventilated, in it there 
are four marble cheque desks. 

On the right of the entrance is a com- 
modious ladies’ room, handsomely fur- 
nished in mahogany, with draperies and 
rug of green, and provided with a suffi- 
cient number of desks and chairs to ac- 
commodate the woman depositors. A 
private telephone booth adjoins this 


room for the convenience of the ladies. 

At the left of the lobby is a large pri- 
vate office for the officers, with ample 
space for officers and customers. 

The directors’ room is in the rear of 
the floor, insuring privacy and quiet. It 
is furnished in mahogany. 

All cages are equipped in the most 
modern way and contain numerous ap- 
pliances which are essential in expe- 
diting the work. The arrangement is 
such that a teller in his cage can trans- 
act every branch of the business with- 
out leaving it. There are seven bronze 
wickets fronting the lobby for receiving 
and paying tellers, collection, discount 
clerks, savings, bookkeepers, etc. 

There are three vaults of heavy steel 
and concrete construction. They afford 
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Officers of the Central Bank and Trust Company, Asheville, N. C. 
Left to right, Upper: W. B. McEWEN, J. R. OATES, Vice-Presidents 
Centre: CHAS. W. BROWN, President 
Lower: WALLACE B. DAVIS, Cashier ; RUSSELL C. DAVIS, Assistant Cashier 
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Central Bank and Trust Company, Asheville, N. C. 


adequate protection against fire, and 
every known method practised by 
burglars. 

At the rear of the main banking room 
is a massive bronze door which admits 
the patrons to the safety deposit vault; 
adjoining this are private coupon booths 
for their convenience. 

Among the new equipment is the 
double-lug screw door safe, which 
weighs 15,000 pounds, and stands in 





the money vault. This is made of Tisco 
manganese steel and has three time 
locks. 

Beside the safe, there are compart- 
ments made of steel in the money vault 
for the storing of collaterals, note cases 
and bags of silver; also lockers for the 
tellers. 

The book vault is furnished with 
metal shelves and filing cabinets. 

One of the most interesting features 





Directors of the Central Bank and Trust Company, Asheville, N.C. 
Left to right, Upper: JOHN W. RUTHERFORD, J. D. EARLE, EUGENE CARLAND, 
HON. CHAS. FRENCH TOMS 
Centre: JUDGE HENRY B. STEVENS, JOHN A. NICHOLS 
Lower: DR. JAS. A. SINCLAIR, CANIE N. BROWN, DR. PHILIP R. MOALE, 
HON. THOMAS S. ROLLINS 








Employees of the Central Bank and Trust Company, Asheville, N. C. 
Left to right, Upper: SIDNEY UNDERHILL, S. C. PARKER, RUSSELL M. YAUNT 
Centre: MISS ELLA CARTER 
Lower: CARLYE WATKINS, H. J. WOODY, LEA RICHMOND 
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of the new quarters is the huge clock 
which hangs outside the door, and 
chimes beautifully every fifteen minutes. 


HISTORY OF THE BANK 


The history of the Central Bank and 
Trust Company is one in which the offi- 
cers may well take just pride. Since 
its organization five years ago it has 
progressed steadily and rapidly to a po- 
sition of commanding importance 
among the financial institutions of the 
city. Its progress is evidenced by the 
following figures, which show deposits 
for the years mentioned: 
March 18, 

March 18, 
March 18, 
March 18, 
March 18, 
March 18, 


$19,313.50 
204,248.06 
323,684.14 
377,189.33 
818,984.95 
1,632,437.05 


This successful record is due 
to the fact that those identified with 
the bank as officers and directors are 
men familiar with Asheville’s business 
affairs and keenly interested in their de- 
velopment. They have had both the 
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judgment and foresight essential to the 
wise employment of banking funds, so 
as to afford the widest possible service 
consistent with safety. 

The management of the bank has 
been in the hands of W. B. Davis, 
cashier, who was a leader in the organi- 
zation of the institution. He is a man 
of energy, ability and wide popularity, 
and began his business life as a boy in 
a bank. His practical knowledge of the 
details of banking is reflected in the 
thorough system of records and account- 
ing which he installed. 

The statement of the bank at the close 
of business May 1 was as follows: 


RESOURCES 
$1 
15,000.00 
313,743.66 


$1,757,892.58 


Furniture and fixtures.... 
Cash and due from banks.. 


LIABILITIES 
Capital 
Surplus and profits........ 
Bills payable 
ID 5.6 65:00. 5i62.0-0 450.0% 
Interest reserve 
Deposits 


$50,000.00 
64,801.81 


1,430.02 
1,641,660.75 


$1.757,892.58 


[HE practice of thrift deals not only with 

the present, but it affects very materially 
the social fabric of the future. It will affect in 
great measure the civilization and the moral 


fabric of the nation. 


It will assist those in 


moderate circumstances to mend their for- 
tunes, and help to bring them to a realization 
of the dignity which springs from independ- 
ence founded on the basis of a solvent estate. 


—Franx C. Mortimer 
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NATIONAL AND BROADWAY TRUST 
LINKED 


IRVING 


It has been announced that the direc- 
tors and largest stockholders of the 
Irving National Bank and the Broad- 
way Trust Company, of New York 
City, representing sufficient stock hold- 
ings to make the plan effective, have 
definitely approved of a plan whereby 
the interests represented in these two 


LEWIS E. PIERSON 


Chairman of the Board Irving National Bank, 
New York 


institutions will hereafter be united in 
a joint stock ownership arrangement in 
which the present stockholders in each 
institution will hold stock in both, on a 
ratio based upon the relative capitaliza- 
tion of the two institutions. In order to 
provide a simple ratio the capital stock 


of the Irving is to be increased from 
$4,000,000 to $4,500,000, the $500,000 
new Irving stock to be issued at $150 
Such joint ownership of a national 
bank and a trust company is neither 
new nor untried, having for many years 
operated to the great advantage of 
joined institutions in Chicago and many 
other cities. The number of such joined 
institutions in this country exceeds 300. 
Some notable examples of joint owner- 
ship are: The First National Bank with 
the First Trust and Savings Bank; the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank and Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, both in Chicago, and the 
First National Bank with the First 
Trust and Savings Company of Cleve- 








Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital . . . $400,000 
Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 
“ON TO RICHMOND” 
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land. As worked out upon this plan, 
the situation will be as follows: 

Each present stockholder of each in- 
stitution will hold combined stock in the 
ratio of three of Irving to one of the 
Broadway. Combined capital and sur- 
plus will amount to $11,340,000 and 
on the basis of the last published state- 
ments combined resources will be over 
$156,000,000. 

The purpose of this plan is to bring 
together the special fields and services 
of the national bank and the trust com- 
pany in such a manner as to offer the 
combined facilities most advantageously 
to both customers and stockholders. In 
this way, it will be possible to secure 
the benefits of a broader scope of bank- 
ing than is allowed to a national bank 
under the bank laws, and to provide 
ample and adequate facilities to meet all 
the banking requirements of the 
friends of both institutions. 

For some time a number of the stock- 
holders of the Irving also have held 
stock in the Broadway Trust Compan" 
Under the new arrangements, in which 
all stockholders of both institutions can 
participate, the harmonizing of the in- 
terests represented will be carried out 
more fully and more nearly to a logical 
conclusion than at present. 

Apart from the combination of stock 
indicated, both institutions will continue 
to operate separately and independently 
as far as administration and the inter- 
ests of the public are concerned. The 
legal entities will remain as they are 








United States 


Corporation Company 
65 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

ACTS AS 
Transfer Agent and Registrar 
FURNISHES 
Principal Offices for Corporations in all 
States and the Canadian Provinces 
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at present. The Irving and the Broad- 
way will continue their present char- 
ters unaltered, and the management of 
each will remain unchanged. The cus- 
tomers of the two institutions may rest 
assured that there is nothing in the 








ROLLIN P. GRANT 
President Irving National Bank, New York 


plan indicated which will in any way 
disturb their convenience, or which will 
affect their interests in any but a most 
helpful manner. 

In order to make the plan of combi- 
nation effective the stock of both insti- 
tutions is to be temporarily deposited 
with the Broadway Trust Company, 
which institution will act as agent for 
the committee representing the two in- 
stitutions. Negotiable receipts will be 
delivered against the stock thus de- 
posited. 

After the exchange of stock has been 
effected and new certificates issued 
therefor, under the new ratio these new 
certificates will be deposited with the 
Central Trust Company of New York, 
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ing relations. 
cial and reserve accounts. 


H. K. Twitchell, Vice-President 
Francis Halpin, Cashier 
James L. Parson, Assistant Cashier 


Frederic W. Stevens 
W. Emlen Roosevelt 


Robert Walton Goelet Frederic 
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(Established 1824) @ 

Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $11,000,000 @ 
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The First Bank on Broadway @ 

N 1824, when the Chemical National Bank first threw open its doors at 1G 

216 Broadway, opposite St. Paul’s Church, financiers and others freely v= 

expressed the opinion that it was going too far uptown. Tradition, then se 

as now, made Wall Street the center of finance. Hb 

In spite of this apparently radical departure, the Chemical National | a 

Bank at once established a reputation for conservative banking practice—a 7S 


reputation which has placed it among the leading financial institutions of 


The officers of the bank will be glad to meet or correspond with those 
who contemplate opening new accounts or making a change in their bank- 
Interest paid on balances of banks, time deposits, and spe- 


Joseph B. Martindale, President 


DIRECTORS 
Charles Cheney 
Arthur Iselin 
A. Juilliard 
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as depository, which will issue therefor 
its deposit receipt in the name of the 
owner for the joint deposit of his Irv- 
ing and Broadway stock. This deposit 
receipt covering the proper proportion 
of Irving and Broadway stock will be 
negotiable and may be bought and sold 
in place of the stock of both institu- 
tions which it represents. 

The careers of these two institutions 
have been most interesting. Both start- 
ed on a comparatively small scale and in 
simple surroundings, and both moved 
into the Woolworth building at the time 
of its opening. The Irving, a few years 
ago, with limited resources, occupied 
comparatively modest quarters on the 
West Side. Now, with a capital and 
surplus exceeding $8,000,000—with re- 
sources which long ago have passed the 
$100,000,000 mark, and with spheres 
of influence developed in commercial 
centers throughout the world, it has 
grown to be one of the largest of Amer- 
ican commercial banks. 

In 1907 it merged with the business 


of the New York National Exchange 
Bank; in 1912 it took over the business 
of the Mercantile National Bank, and 
in 1914 took over the business of the 
National Nassau Bank. Lewis E. Pier- 
son is the active chairman of the Irv- 
ing’s board of directors. The president 
is Rollin P. Grant; the other directors 
are as follows: 


F. A. M. Burrell Brooklyn, N. Y.; M. M. 
Belding, Jr., president Belding Bros. & Co., 
manufacturers sewing silks; William H. Bar- 
nard, treasurer International Salt Company ; 
William C. Breed, of Breed, Abbott & Morgan, 
counsellors at law; William Childs, Jr., vice- 
president Childs Company; Warren Cruik- 
shank, president Cruikshank Company; J. 
Amory Haskell, vice-president E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co.; Harold A. Hatch, of 
Deering Milliken & Co., commission dry 
goods; Horace Havemeyer, president Have- 
meyer & Elder, Inc.; Lee ohns, of L. 
Straus & Sons, pottery and glassware; Freder- 
ic G. Lee, president Broadway Trust Company ; 
John G. Luke, president West Virginia — 
and Paper Company ; Sidney Z. Mitchell, poe 
dent Electric Bond and Share Company; Daniel 
P. Morse, McElwain, Morse & Rogers, whole- 
sale boots and shoes ; Charles E. Perkins, presi- 
dent J. T. Perkins Company, yarns; John J. 
Pulleyn, president Emigrant Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank ; Sehoonmaker, vice-president 
Butler Bros. Inc., wholesale general merchan- 
dise; William Skinner, of William Skinner & 
Sons, silks; John Seed, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
S. Frederick Tanion president Borden’s Con- 
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densed Milk Company; William A. Tilden, 
president Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Gustav Vintschger, president Markt 
& Hammacher Co., import and export; Theo- 
dore F. Whitmarsh, vice-president F. H. Leggett 
& Co., wholesale grocers; Daniel W. Whitmore, 
of D. W. Whitmore & Co., wholesale dairy prod- 
uce; Harry M. Williams, president the Union 
News Company; Frank W. Woolworth, presi- 
dent F. W. Woolworth Company, five and ten 
cent stores; Harry E. Ward, vice-president. 


The history of the Broadway Trust 
Company is scarcely less interesting. It 
was located and had its origin at Broad- 
way and Eighth street. In 1908, when 
some of the Irving stockholders became 





FREDERIC G. LEE 
President Broadway Trust Company, New York 


interested in the Broadway’s welfare, it 
merged with the business of the Flat- 
bush Trust Company of Brooklyn, 
branches on Flatbush and Linden ave- 
nues, and New Utrecht branch on New 
Utrecht avenue, Brooklyn. It later took 
over the Aetna National Bank, occupy- 
ing the old quarters of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank, at West Broadway and 
Chambers street, and still later, the 
Commercial National Bank of Long 
Island City, so that it now operates 
five branches, with its headquarters in 


the Woolworth building. Its capital 
and surplus is $2,430,000 with re- 
sources exceeding $30,000,000. The 
president is Frederic G. Lee, who has 
been connected with the company since 
its organization and president since 
1909. Its directors are: 

M. M. Belding, vice-president; Eugene S. 
Benjamin, I. S. Wolf & Co.; William C. Breed, 
Breed, Abbott & Morgan; F. A. M. Burrell, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; James Clarke, New York; 
Warren Cruikshank, president Cruikshank 
Company; William K. Dick, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
John H. Flagler, New York; Emanuel Gerll, E. 
Gerli & Co.; Walter M. Gladding, vice-president 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Company; Horace 
Havemeyer, president Havemeyer & Elder, Inc.; 
Frederic G. Lee, president; John H. Love, 
Graupner, Love & Lamprecht; Adam K. Luke, 
treasurer West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.; 
George C. Meyer, Cord Meyer Development 
Company; Lewis E. Pierson, chairman Irving 
National Bank; John J. Pulleyn, president 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank; J. L. Reiss, 
president International Tailoring Company; 
Theo. F. Whitmarsh, vice-president Francis 
Il. Leggett & Co.; Frank W. Woolworth, F. W. 
Woolworth Company. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 


A stockholders’ meeting of the Lib- 
erty National Bank of New York has 
been called for July 26 to vote that the 
bank’s capital stock be increased from 
$1,000,000 to $3,000,000, and that 
$1,000,000 be transferred from the un- 
divided profits account to surplus. It is 
planned to grant present stockholders 
the privelege of subscribing at par to 
two shares of new stock for each share 
of their present holdings. 

At the close of business, May 1, the 
condition of the Liberty National was 
as follows: 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts...........$49,221,074.00 
U. S. Bonds to secure Circulation 500,000.00 
Ue, B, HS OR TORE, 6.600 ccsce 
Bonds to secure U. 8S. Deposits. . 
Bonds, Securities, Etc.......... 
Spe SURGE THRE. 2 nc cccscescces 703,305.50 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 6,448,443.85 
CN. cca vieduatessguarvas cues 13,667, 739.12 





$82.549,584.55 





CI SS icc asceacaesecss $1,000,000.00 
SS) rrr rr 2 000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 1,856,158.41 
Reserve for Taxes, 

COCMENEEOE ccc cccccccsseunecs 


Deposits ...ccccccccscccscvess 
Unearned Discount 


$82,549,584.55 


The following is a list of the bank’s 
officers: 
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MERCANTILE 


Trust & Deposit Co. 


opened May Ist, at 


115 Broapway 


New York 


for the conduct of a 
General Banking and Trust Business 


Capital 
Surplus 


CHELLIs A. AUSTIN 
CHARLES D. MAKEPEACE 
CoRNELIUs J. MURRAY 
JoHN A. BuRNs 


$1,000,000 
500,000 


‘ ‘ President 
Vice-Pres. and Secretary 
Asst. Treasurer 

Asst. Secretary 


‘THis institution will be glad to place its complete banking and 
trust company facilities at the service of banks, corporations, 
firms and individuals, whether located in New York or elsewhere. 


THE company is equipped to handle Trust business in both its 
Individual and Corporate Trust departments. 


AS the success of any banking institution rests fundamentally on the 
character of its Directorate, especial attention is called to the men 
under whose inspiration and guidance the Mercantile Trust & Deposit 


Company starts its business life. 


DIRECTORS 


Chellis A. Austin, President of the 
Com} 

Elliott a Vice-President United 
Cigar Stores Co. 

Edward J. Barber, Vice-President 
Barber & Co., Inc. 

Henry S. Bowers, Goldman Sachs & 
Co., Bankers 

Frank N. B. Close, Vice-President 
Bankers Trust Co. 

Delos W. Cooke, Vice-President Erie 
Railroad 

C. G. Du Bois, Comptroller American 
Tel. & Tel. Co. 

Frederick F. Fitzpatrick, President 
Railway Steel Spring Co. 

Harvey D. Gibson, President The 
Liberty National Bank 

William Giblin, President Mercantile 
Safe Deposit Co. 

Thomas Hildt, Vice-President Bankers 
Trust Co, 

Alfred R. Horr, Treasurer Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 





Herbert P. Howell, Vice-President 
National Bank of Commerce 

N. D. Jay, Vice-President Guaranty 
Trust Co. 

James W. Johnston, Treasurer Western 
Electric Co. 

Bertram Lord, Foreign Financial Man- 
ager, Wells Fargo & Co, 

—— C, Lufkin, President The Texas 


0. 

John McHugh, Vice-President Mechan- 
ics & Metals National Bank 

Theodore F. Merseles, Vice-President 
and General Manager National Cloak 
& Suit Co. 

Albert G. Milbank, Masten & Nichols, 
Lawyers 

Samuel H. Miller, Vice-President Chase 
National Bank 

Sherburne Prescott, Treasurer Anglo- 

American Cotton Products Corp, 

Jackson E. Reynolds, General Attorney 
Central R. R. of N. J. 

vharles S. Sargent, Jr., Kidder, Peabody 

& Co., Bankers 
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Kings County Trust Company 
| City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $800,000 


OFFICERS 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


ut a al 


Harvey D. Gibson, president; Daniel 
G. Reid, vice-president; Charles W. 
Riecks, vice-president and _ cashier; 
Alexander M. Hall, 2nd, Ernest Stauf- 
fen, Jr., Joseph A. Bower, vice-presi- 
dents; Frederick P. McGlynn, Theodore 
C. Hovey, Louis W. Knowles, Frederick 
W. Walz, assistant cashiers. 

A portrait of President Gibson ap- 
pears as the frontispiece in this number 
of THe Banker’s MaGazine. 


NEW ADVERTISING MANAGER FOR NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
NEW YORK 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, recognizing the value of 
advertising as an element of banking 
growth, has appointed James I. Clarke 
to head its advertising department as 
manager. Mr. Clarke has been asso- 
ciated with the service department of 
the bank since the 21st of February, 
and his work has already attracted ex- 
ceptional attention and much favorable 
comment. 

Mr. Clarke comes to his new post 
with unusual equipment for its duties. 
He is a native of Saratoga Springs, N. 
Y., and very early in life gained liter- 
ary training. While at Cornell Uni- 
versity, from which he graduated wtih 
the degree of LL.B., in the Class of 
1912, he was an associate editor of the 
Cornell “Daily Sun” and publisher of 
the Cornell “Era,” a monthly literary 
magazine. 

After leaving college he went with 
the Chalmers Motor Co. of Detroit, 
leaving there to join the editorial staff 
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Vice-Presidents 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer z 


GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


PAA A {Maa 


of the New York “Sun,” and was con- 
nected with that newspaper for four 
years in various capacities, including 
that of assistant night city editor. As 





JAMES I. CLARKE 


Manager Advertising Department National Bank 
of Commerce in New York 


stated above, he joined the forces of the 
National Bank of Commerce in Feb- 
ruary last. 

Mr. Clarke is a member of the Delta 
Chi (National, legal) Fraternity, and 
Cornell University Club of New York. 
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PRESIDENT 
JAMES S. ALEXANDER 


Vice-PRESIDENTS 
R. G. HUTCHINS, Jr. 
HERBERT P. HOWELL 
J. HOWARD ARDREY 
STEVENSON E. WARD 
JOHN E. ROVENSKY 
GUY EMERSON 

CASHIER 
FARIS R. RUSSELL 





National Bank of Commerce in New York 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $45,000,000 


Assistant CASHIERS 

A. J. OXENHAM 
WILLIAM MM. Sr. poms 
LOUIS A. KEIDE 

A. F. MAXWELL 
JOHN J. KEENAN 
GASTON L. GHEGAN 
A. F. BRODERICK 
EVERETT E. RISLEY 
H. P. BARRAND 


MANAGER Foreicn DEPARTMENT 
FRANZ MEYER 








ANNUAL CONVENTION NEW YORK STATE 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At the twenty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association held at Lake Placid, N. Y., 
June 19 and 20, the following officers 
were elected: President, John H. 
Gregory, president Central Bank of 
Rochester ; vice-president, Delmar Run- 
kle, president Peoples National Bank, 
Hoosick Falls; treasurer, T. A. Red- 
dish, cashier Owego National Bank, 
Owego; secretary, E. J. Gallien. 

An unusually interesting program was 
carried out which included addresses 
by Benjamin E. Smythe, president of 
the association; Captain Arthur Hunt 
Chute; M. A. Traylor, president Live 
Stock Exchange National Bank of Chi- 
cago; Frank White, R. D. Chapin and 
Charles Moore. Speakers at the ban- 
quet comprised Thomas W. Lamont, G. 
M. Dahl and Dr. Willard Scott. 

The feature of the convention was the 
adoption without a dissenting voice of a 
resolution pledging the association to 
contribute to the aid of the Red Cross 
Society the sum of approximately 
$3,000,000. 


OLDEST BANKER CELEBRATES 95TH 
BIRTHDAY 


Elias Greenebaum, founder of 
Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, celebrated his 95th 
birthday June 24. Mr. Greenebaum is 
believed to be the oldest active banker in 
the world. Although he has retired from 
the more trying duties of his business, 
he still makes daily visits to his office. 


He continues the practice he acquired 
sixty-two years ago .when he was the 
first one on the job. The daily hour 





ELIAS GREENEBAUM 


Founder Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


for his arrival is 8:15 a. m., and to 
this day he has not changed it. 

The day prior to his birthday, which 
fell on Sunday, was the unofficial re- 
ception day at the bank. Congratu- 
latory telegrams from every part of the 
United States were showered upon him 
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THE COMPTROLLER OF 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


will sell at his office in the Municipal Building. on 


Thursday, July 12, 1917, at 2 P. M. 


$47,500,000---4147, 


Gold Corporate Stock of the City of New York 


Payable July 1, 1967, 
——and— 


$7,500,000---414% 


Gold Corporate Stock (15-Year Serial) of the City of New York 


Maturing annually from July 1. 1918, to July 1, 1932, inclusive. 
EXEMPT FROM FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
and from all Taxation in the State of New York Except for 
State Purposes. 


The latter class will be only sold in series. For example: A single bid for 
$15,000 is a proposal for 15 $1,000 items maturing from one to fifteen vears. 
c ‘0 bids w:ll be accepted for separate maturities. 


Separate Proposals must be made for each class. 
§ The Greater New York Charter provides that bids may be made 
‘fOr as small an amount as $10 and in multiples of $10 for each maturity. 
"No bid for Corporate Stock in the serial form can be accepted for less 











than $150. 


velopes addressed to the Comptroller. 
must accompany each Bid. 


circular to 





Send bids for each class in separate sealed envelopes, enclosed in other en- 
A deposit of Two Per Cent. of Par Value 
Such deposit must be in money or certified check 
upon a New York State Bank or Trust Company, or any National Bank. 

For fuller information see “City Record,”’ published at Nos. 96 and 98 Reade 
street, New York. or consult any Bank or Trust Company. 


WILLIAM A. PRENDERGAST, Comptroller, 
City of New York, Municipal Building, New York. 


Send for descriptive 




















and the aged banker proved his youth 
by reading them without glasses. He 
was behind banks of flowers, donations 


from his relatives, friends and em- 
ployees. From the hour of his arrival 
until the noon closing hour of the bank 
it was a continual handshaking bee, at 
the close of which Mr. Greenebaum de- 
elared it had been one of the happiest 
days of his life. 

Mr. Greenebaum was born June 24, 
1822, in Eppelsheim, Germany. He 
came to the United States seventy years 
ago, and started in the banking and 
real estate loan business eight years 
later. His family still treasures an ad- 
vertisement carrying his business card 
published in the “Democratic Press’’ 
in 1855. The bank which grew out 
of this business is now being conducted 


by three generations of the family. 
BOOKLET ON RESERVE ACT AMENDMENTS 


The 


ments, 


Act amend- 
21, which 


Federal Reserve 
approved June 
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strengthen the entire banking structure 
of the United States by allowing for 
the incorporation of state banks and 
trust companies into the Federal Sys- 
tem, and materially affect banking at 
such important points as, the reserves 
of member banks, Federal Reserve note 
issues, and bank and trade aceptances, 
are presented in a pamphlet prepared 
by the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York for its clients. The book 
includes the amendments conveniently 
arranged and a complete text of the 
Federal Reserve Act in its present form. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


At a special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, held June 25, it was voted 
to increase the capital stock of the 
company from $20,000,000 to $25,000,- 
000. The new stock will be offered to 
the stockholders of the company of rec- 





for Foreign Trade 








COPYRIOMT, 1817 


MERCANTILE BANK of the AMERICAS Inc. 


Incorporated 1915 
Capital and Surplus, $2,500,000 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 38 Pine Street 


PARIS OFFICE: 11 Boulevard Haussmann 
DIRECTORS: 
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The Mercantile Bank of the Americas, Inc. 
transacts business for 
Merchants 


Bankers Manufacturers 


As an Intermediary Bank As a Representative or Agent 





It collects drafts; effects payments of 
money by cable or mail; issues letters 
of credit; finances exports and im- 
ports; obtains credit information for 
its clients; purchases and advances 
against bills drawn on South and Cen- 
tral America wherever it is repre- 
sented. 


For its clients it effects sales and pur- 
chases of merchandise; introduces and 
recommends travelling representatives ; 
acts as resident representative to re- 
ceive orders or recommends active 
local agents to sell under its super- 
vision; arranges storage abroad for 
American goods pending delivery. 





The Mercantile Bank of the Americas, Inc. 


offers a complete and direct 


Merchant Banking Service 


to the American Banker and Business House desirous of extending 


business in South and Central America. 


This Institution maintains its 


own local subsidiary banks, agencies or affiliated institutions in: 
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ord at the close of business June 25 
for subscription and payment ratably 
in the proportion of their respective 
holdings, at the rate of twenty-five 
per cent. thereof, at ‘par on or before 
July 16. 

The capital stock of the Guaranty 
Trust Company was increased from 
$10,000,000 to $20,000,000 in Novem- 
ber, 1915. The company was founded 
in 1864 under the name of the New 
York Guaranty and Indemnity Com- 
pany. In 1891, the capital was in- 
creased from $100,000 to $2,000,000 
with a paid-in surplus of $500,000. In 
1893 the present title of Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York was 
adopted. The capital was increased to 
$5,000,000 in 1910, and to $10,000,000 
in 1912. 

The latest statement of the company, 
February 28, 1917, shows, in addition 
to its capital of $20,000,000, a surplus 
of $20,000,000, undivided profits, $5,- 
817,781.98, and total resources of $588,- 
478,286.41. The company’s resources 
in 1913, when Charles H. Sabin became 
president, were $234,689,804. 


ANALYSIS OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


The Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank of New York has prepared a 
booklet analyzing the amendments to 
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the Federal Reserve Act, which, after 
a year’s consideration, have passed both 
houses of Congress and have been ap- 
proved by President Wilson. The 
amendments have revised nine of the 
twenty-five sections of the Act, and are 
expected to have far-reaching effect on 
the nation’s banking system. They are 
designed to facilitate the concentration 
of gold reserves in the Federal Reserve 
Banks, and at the same time attract 
into the system a large number of state 
banks and trust companies which here- 
tofore have declined to become mem- 
bers. 

The booklet of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank analyzes the 
amendments briefly and clearly. 


AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


A synopsis of the numerous and im- 
portant changes made in the Federal 
Reserve Act by the amendments which 
were approved by the President June 
21, and which went into effect imme- 
diately, is given in a booklet just issued 
by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. A digest of the law and 
the full text of the new amendments are 
also included. The changes in the law 
affect, among other things, the issue 
of Federal Reserve notes, the reserves 
of member banks, and the admission of 
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the Citizens National Bank is commonly known as the 
Bank for Merchants who require a highly specialized 


In the care of out-of-town bank accounts the Citizens 
National Bank has developed a service which is char- 
acterized by the same spirit of thoroughness and 
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state banks and trust companies to the 
Federal Reserve System. 


CREDIT MEN PROVIDE AMBULANCES 


The National Association of Credit 
Men, at its annual convention held at 
Kansas City last month, voted to place 
two field ambulances on the front in 
France as memorials to two of its de- 
ceased presidents who served in the 
earliest days of the association—James 
Graham Cannon of New York, the sec- 
ond president, and John Field of Phila- 
delphia, the third president. 

A sum was also appropriated suffi- 
cient to man the ambulances for a pe- 
riod of six months and the association 
hopes to be able to name the men who 
will take charge of these ambulances. 

The association has chosen well in 
the form of memorial selected. To have 
connected their presidents who by hard 
work laid the foundations of this great 
national organization with the minis 
side of the great war in which the na- 





tion they served is engaged, is a beau- 
tiful tribute that may well be imitated 
by other associations. 


NEW MANAGER OF NEW YORK CLEARING- 
HOUSE 


After serving for twenty-five years 
as manager of the New York Clearing- 
House Association and for four years 
as assistant manager, William Sherer 
has retired from the former position. 
Mr. Sherer is vice-president of the Met- 
ropolitan Savings Bank and is promi- 
renl in Masonic circles. Prior to enter- 
ing the service of the clearing-house he 
was acting assistant treasurer and cash- 
ier of the New York Sub-Treasury. 

The estimation in which he is held 
by the banks of the city was thus voiced 
by Alexander Gilbert, president of the 
Market and Fulton National Bank, and 
former president of the association: 

“Mr. Sherer has been our manager 
for twenty-five years, and he was our 
assistant manager for a number of years 
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prior to that, and we all know that he 
has been very faithful. I know that I 
voice the sentiment of every member 
here when I express regret that cir- 
cumstances make it necessary for him 
to retire. I have known Mr. Sherer 
perhaps longer than any other member 
of the association. He and I have trav- 
eled many years together along the 
roads of our past financial history. He 
occupied other positions of trust be- 
fore we made him our manager, and it 





WM. JAY GILPIN 
New Manager New York Clearing House 


ager and Clarence E. Bacon, assistant 
manager. 
PROMOTIONS IN SEABOARD NATIONAL 
BANK 


The Seaboard National Bank, New 
York, announced last month the elec- 





WILLIAM SHERER 
Retiring Manager New York Clearing House 


is with great pleasure that I can testi- 
fy that every trust that has been im- 
posed upon him has been discharged 
with fidelity, and that is a great thing 
to say of any man. I am sure we all 
have in our hearts a desire and definite 
wish that the remaining years which 
he will spend in his retirement may be 
years of pleasantness and of comfort, 
and that they may bring to him a good 
deal of happiness.” 
William Jay Gilpin, assistant man- H. W. DONOVAN 

ager since 1892, has been elected man- Cashier Seaboard National Bank, New York 
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tion of W. K. Cleverley and L. N. De 
Vausney as vice-presidents and H. W. 
Donovan as cashier. Mr. Cleverley was 





W. K. CLEVERLEY 
Vice-President Seaboard National Bank, New York 


formerly cashier while Mr. De Vausney 
and Mr. Donovan were assistant cash- 
iers. 

Mr. Cleverley began his banking va- 
reer in the employ of the Importers 
and Traders National Bank where he 
remained only a short time. He became 
connected with the Seaboard National 





Bank shortly after its organization in 
July, 1883, and served in various cler- 
ical capacities until made chief clerk 
and subsequently assistant cashier. In 
July, 1913, he succeeded C. C. Thomp- 
son as cashier and has held that office 


until his present election to a vice- 


presidency. 








L. N. De VAUSNEY 
Vice-President Seaboard National Bank, New York 


Mr. DeVausney entered the employ 
of the Seaboard National as a messen- 
ger in September, 1897. He has served 
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in various departments and was for a 
number of years loan clerk, until June, 
1907, when he was made assistant cash- 
ier, which position he has held until 
his election to a vice-presidency. 

Mr. Donovan began his banking ca- 
reer with the First National Bank of 
Little Falls, Minn. After several years 
he resigned to become assistant secre- 
tary of the Northwest Colonization 
Company at St. Paul. In 1903 he be- 
came connected with the Bankers Trust 
Company, where he served in various 
positions, including that of assistant 
treasurer, treasurer and manager of the 
real estate department until January 
of this year, when he was appointed 
assistant cashier of the Seaboard Na- 
tional. 


G. FOSTER SMITH NEW HEAD OF THE 
NASSAU NATIONAL BANK 


The directors of the Nassau National 
Bank of Brooklyn have elected G. Fos- 
ter Smith president of that institution 
to succeed D. V. B. Hegeman, who de- 
clined re-election and has retired on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. Smith is a native of Michigan. 
He was for a time a student at Michi- 
gan University, and later graduated at 
the University of Minnesota, supple- 
menting his university studies by a 
course at the New York Law School. 
He lived for a time in the South. His 
connection with the Nassau National 
Bank of Brooklyn began seventeen 
years ago, when he became assistant 
note teller, then note teller, assistant 
cashier in 1906 and cashier in 1911, 
earning each promotion by the most 
scrupulous attention to duty and by the 
display of exceptional ability as a 
banker. He has been vice-president 
and virtually the head of the bank for 
some time. 

Mr. Hegeman, who retires, was born 
in Brooklyn in 1869 and educated at 
the Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn. He 
began work in the Nassau National 
Bank at the age of sixteen as a run- 
ner and was successively promoted 
through every department; was made 
assistant cashier in 1897, cashier in 










G. FOSTER SMITH 


President Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1906, vice-president in 1911, and presi- 
dent, January 1, 1914. 


ISSUES NEW BOOKLET 


The Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank of New York have issued a book- 
let entitled “Applying Our Wealth to 
War.” In a concise but most interest- 
ing manner the resources of the United 
States are set forth, special emphasis 
being laid upon those resources which 
will accomplish the greatest results in 
the world conflict. 

“In applying our wealth to the war,” 
says the booklet, “the rarest skill will 
be necessary. All departures in trade 
and finance must come in competition 
with the old order of things, and every 
effort will be made to bring about the 
transformation as smoothly as circum- 
stances will permit. As a matter of 
fact, it is our American adaptability, 
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inventiveness and organization that will 
occupy a large part in the task to which 
we have addressed ourselves.” 


The annual income of the American 
people is placed by the bank at forty 
billion dollars; the annual savings at 
five billion. The booklet was designed 
with the purpose of stimulating sub- 
scriptions to the Liberty Loan. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR PARIS BRANCH 


Appointments have been made to fill 
the offices of the new Paris branch of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, opening this month. A. Phillips 
has been chosen as manager of the of- 
fice; G. Hebmann, sub-manager; W. G. 
Wendell, secretary, and R. P. Staigg, 
assistant secretary. 


WINS ADDING MACHINE CONTEST 


C. M. O’Grady, of the National 
Bank of Commerce of New York City, 
was recently presented with a cup by 
the American Institute of Banking for 
winning the contest for speed and ac- 
curacy on the adding-machine. Having 
won the contest for the third time, 
he obtained entire possession of the cup. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 
NEW OFFICERS 


The New York Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking has elected 
the following officers: 

A. F. Maxwell, president; B. S. Mil- 
ler, first vice-president; I. H. Meehan, 
second vice-president; L. H. Ohlrogge, 
treasurer; F. M. Totton, chief counsel, 
and C. M. Mead, librarian. 


HAS 


NEW YORK BANKER CALLED TO COLORS 


G. M. P. Murphy, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, has received an appointment as 
major in the infantry section of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, and his field 
of activity will be abroad. Mr. Mur- 
phy graduated from West Point. 


CELEBRATES SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


The Staten Island Savings Bank in 
the Borough of Richmond, New York, is 
‘celebrating its semi-centennial and in 
honor of the occasion has issued a very 
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During these days of 
feverish industrial activity, 
business enterprises 
financed by banks require, 
more than ever, the steady- 
ing influence of Scientific 
Business Analysis. 


Write for full particulars 
of our counselor service, ex- 
plaining how we can serve 
banks by furnishing control- 
ling information to their 
clients. 


The G. K. Parsons Corp. 


Engineers 


Equitable Building New York 




















interesting booklet. The booklet gives 
a complete history of the bank, its va- 
rious officers and trustees. The bank 
opened for business June 8, 1867, with 
an initial deposit of $100, while 
to-day the total resources are over 
$6,224,876.61. 


125TH STREET BRANCH OF THE UNITED 
STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST COMPANY 
CELEBRATES ITS TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


The United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company of New York has issued 
a souvenir, marking the tenth anniver- 
sary of the opening of its 125th street 
branch. This branch, serving one of 
the busiest sections of Manhattan, was 
established by the United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Company in order to 
meet the increased demands for bank- 
ing and trust company service in that 
quarter. The 125th street branch is in 
charge of Mr. George A. Jones, mana- 
ger, and Mr. Charles Diehl, assistant 
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manager. The company’s resources, in- 
cluding all four branches, are now in 
excess of $100,000,000. 


BANK OF COMMERCE ISSUES NEW BOOKLET 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York has published for its clients 
the selective draft law and the presi- 
dent’s registration proclamation which 
affect directly and immediately ten mil- 
lion young men and concern in a vital 
way the entire nation. The complete 
text of the law and the proclamation is 
given in the hope that it may supply a 
definite need for accurate information 
on a matter which has an intimate bear- 
ing on the banking business as well as 
every other. 


TWO NEW MEN IN NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


A. F. Johnson, formerly a state bank 
examiner, and B. S. Miller, first vice- 
president of the New York Chapter of 





B. S. MILLER 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 
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the American Institute of Banking, have 
recently become associated with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of New York. 
Mr. Johnson was connected with the 





A. F. JOHNSON 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 


Irving National Bank for a number of 
years, and Mr. Miller was with the 
Chemical National Bank for about fif- 
teen years. Both men are well known 
in the financial world. 


JOINS BOND DEPARTMENT OF GUARANTY 
TRUST 


James Rattray, who has been with 
the Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y., 
for nine years, more recently manager 
of the safe deposit vault and bond 
department, has become associated with 
the bond department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. Mr. 
Rattray has been active in the work of 
the Buffalo chapter of the A. I. B. for 
nine years, and has held every impor- 
{ant office in the chapter, including that 
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In these days of highly developed bank- 
ing methods, we know that we can only 
make headway by providing a service 
which is a little bit better than the other 


Atlantic National Bank 
257 Broadway, New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,800,000 




















of president. He is an Institute gradu- 
ate and for three seasons acted as in- 
structor of the banking and finance 
class of the Buffalo chapter, also as 
leader of its forum. These qualifica- 
tions caused Mr. Rattray to be elected 
a member of the executive council of 
the American Institute of Banking in 
1916. 


ESSAY COMPETITION ON THRIFT 


More than 400,000 American school 
children have completed essays on the 
subject of “Thrift,” in competition for 
cash prizes given by the American So- 
ciety for Thrift of New York. Of 
these 300,000 were contributed by chil- 
dren of the elementary grades in the 
schools of Greater New York where the 
contest was held under the supervision 
of the Board of Education. In the 
country the contest was supervised bv 
the National Education Association. In 
addition to $2,000 in cash prizes, 1,000 
medals were presented to the youthful 
writers, 


MAKES GOOD SHOWING FOR LIBERTY LOAN 


In the great last minute drive for 
subscriptions to the Liberty Loan, the 
officials of the American Steel Export 
Company of New York were not satis- 
fied with the showing already made by 
subscriptions totalling over $75,000, but 
were desirous of registering as a par- 
ticipant everyone in the company. The 
vital need for making the loan a real 
and complete success, and especially for 
having every man and woman do their 
part, was pointed out, and within an 
hour after the ringing of the Liberty 
Bell in Philadelphia had set loose the 
wave of sound that swept the country, 
the last of the eighty employees had 
signed up. 


COMMERCE CLUB HOLDS LIBERTY LOAN 
MEETING 


The Commerce Club of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York in 
striving to make the large number of 
liberty loan bond holders unanimous 
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within its membership devoted the final 
meeting of the season on June 12 ex- 
clusively to a patriotic demonstration 
for promoting subscriptions to the war 
bond issue under the bank’s special ar- 
rangements for partial payments. 

The speakers were R. W. Saunders, 
Adolph Johnson, Ira W. Aldom and C. 
J. Haulenbeck. 


BANK OF COMMERCE SENDS 
MISSION TO RUSSIA 


NATIONAL 


A commission representing the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York 
has left New York for Russia. This 
mission is a constructive step towards 
cementing definite commercial relations 





R. G. HUTCHINS, Jr. 


Vice-President National Bank of Commerce in 
New York 


between Russia and the United States, 
and goes at the specific suggestion of 
several correspondents of the bank in 
Russia. The commission will be headed 
by R. G. Hutchins, Jr., senior vice- 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce. Mr. Hutchins has always been 
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a pioneer in extending the frontiers of 
American business abroad. As _ vice- 
president of the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company, builders of coal mining ma- 
chinery, he established foreign agencies 





H. P. BARRAND 


Assistant Cashier National Bank of Commerce in} 
New York 


in New Zealand, Australia, South Af- 
rica, Russia, China and Japan. Mr. 
Hutchins was a director of the National 
Bank of Commerce in Columbus, Ohio, 
and president of the Columbus Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He is a director in 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany and J. G. White Management Cor- 
poration. 

He will be accompanied by H. P. 
Barrand, an assistant cashier from the 
bank’s foreign department, and several 
assistants. Mr. Barrand, who is one of 
the young officers of the National Bank 
of Commerce, has had a wide experience 
in handling foreign business. 

The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, one of the leading commer- 
cial banking institutions of the world, 
will endeavor to establish actual com- 























mercial connections with the largest 
banking firms and business houses in 
Russia, supplementing those which have 
been established during recent years. 

The party sailed from Vancouver 
early in June. They will spend some 
time in Japan and go from there to Rus- 
sia, where they will remain from two to 
three months. Prior to their return trip 
they will spend considerable time in 
Scandinavian countries. 


FRANCIS H. SISSON WITH GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has appointed Francis H. 
Sisson vice-president in charge of pub- 
licity. 





FRANCIS H. SISSON 


Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Mr. Sisson has been prominent in 
railroad circles as assistant chairman 
of the railway executives’ advisory com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Frank Trumbull, 
chairman of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company, is the head. Previ- 
ous to that time Mr. Sisson was vice- 
president and general manager of the 
H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency of 
New York and Chicago, and has had 
a wide experience in the publishing and 
advertising field. 
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He was formerly editor and publisher 
of daily newspapers at Peoria and 
Galesburg, Ill., and has been interested 
in various magazine and advertising ac- 
tivities since coming to New York, about 
twelve years ago. 

Mr. Sisson was born in Galesburg, 
Ill., and is a graduate of Knox College 
in that city. He is also a graduate of 
Harvard, where he did post-graduate 
work. 

He is president of the Beta Theta Pi 
college fraternity, and a member of va- 
rious local clubs, including the Harvard, 
City, Advertising, Railroad and Eco- 
nomic clubs; and the Sleepy Hollow, 
Ardsley and Dunwoodie country clubs; 
also the University Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C. He has served as president 
of both the Dunwoodie Country Club 
and the Beta Theta Pi Club. 

In his editorial and advertising ex- 
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Red Cross Thermometer on the Bankers Trust Company building in New York. This photograph was 
taken June 22. By the end of the campaign the indicator had been 
forced up above the hundred million mark 


perience he has written and spoken ex- 


tensively on business and _ financial 
topics. 
BINGHAMTON BANK’S FIFTIETH 


ANNIVERSARY 


Commemorating its fiftieth anniver- 
sary the Binghamton Savings Bank of 


Binghamton, New York, has issued a 
booklet showing the growth of the bank 
since its opening for business May 15, 
1867, up to the present time. The bank 
now has a surplus of $639,165.28 and 
deposits amount to $7,622,561.59. The 
officers of the bank are: C. W. Gennet, 
president; J. G. Orton and C. M. Stone, 
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vice-presidents; A. C. Deyo, treasurer; world at 31% per cent. is better than 
S. J. Hirschmann, secretary. A table paying an indemnity to Germany under 
showing the increase in deposits for the conditions named by the Kaiser. 


last fifty years is given below: 
PROPOSED INCREASE OF CAPITAL 





January 1, 1868..........ee00- $130,386.45 

January 1, 1872............64. 412,860.33 The stockholders of the Franklin 
acecsee GEG ~~~ ieeaeetant 535,638.99 Trust Co. of Philadelphia will hold a 
January 1, 1887.......-..-+ ++. 909,421.86 special meeting on July 17 to discuss 
— 1,336,318.05 the proposition of increasing the capi 
SOMMOEG 1, BEE 2 osc cesceess 1,567,139.06 ~ we 

January 1, 1902............... 2,961,980.40 

a eer rrrr re 4,847,410.43 

SONMNET 1, EPES. 20 ccc ccevesecs 6,727,720.41 

PUNE 0, TORE 5c sciccse cca see 7,622,561.59 


NEW APPOINTMENT FOR PHILADELPHIA 
BANK 


W. B. Ward has recently been elect- 
ed assistant cashier of the Penn Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL ON THE LIBERTY 
LOAN 


The June financial letter of the First 
National Bank of Philadelphia deals 
entirely with the liberty loan. Among 
other things the bank states that flota- 
tion of this loan has been of incalculable 
service in bringing home to the Ameri- 
can people that war, as conducted to- 
day, is the most complicated business 
undertaking that the world has ever en- 
gaged in. It has made the population 
think more of the cultivation of wheat 
than the growing of orchids which a 
vear ago was the pastime of many rich 
men. These same patriotic rich men have 





cone from town to town making the JOHN P. LAIRD 

= : : 39 . : 

! eople realize that lending $2,000,000, Recently Appointed Assistant Cashier Atlantic 
000 to the strongest government in the National Bank, New York 
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Providence, R. I. 
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tal of the company from $400,000 to 
$600,000. 


SURPLUS AND NET PROFITS OF UNION 
NATIONAL BANK 


In an item which appeared in the 
June issue of Tue Bankers MaGAzine 
the figures for the surplus and net 
profits of the Union National Bank of 
Philadelphia were incorrectly given as 
$400,000. On May 1 this figure cor- 
rectly stood at $555,000 and the sur- 
plus alone is now $450,000. 


FINANCIAL LETTER OF THE FRANKLIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


The June digest of trade conditions 
issued by the Franklin National Bank 
of Philadelphia contains helpful statis- 
tics along practically all business and 
financial lines. Referring to the cotton 
business the bank reports that domestic 
consumption of cotton in April totaled 
552 thousand bales compared with 532 
thousand bales in April a year ago. 
Stocks of cotton in consuming establish- 
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ments on April 30 totaled 2,032 thou- 
sand bales compared with 2,007 thou- 


sand bales on April 30, 1916, and stocks. 


2,504 thousand bales compared with 2,- 
814 thousand last year. There were 33,- 
260 thousand cotton spindles in opera- 
tion during April compared with 32,113 
thousand active in April, 1916. The 
final report on cottonseed shows that 
4,331 thousand tons of cottonseed were 
received at the mills between August 
1, 1916, and March 31, 1917, and of 
this amount 3,863 thousand tons were 
crushed compared with 4,132 thousand 
tons crushed from the 1915 crop. Crude 
cottonseed oil produced in the period 
totaled 1,187 million pounds, of which 
144 million pounds were on hand on 
March 31 compared with seven million 
pounds on hand on August 1 last year. 
Refined cottonseed oil produced in the 
period mentioned totaled 955 million 
pounds and the amount on hand on 
March 31 was 321 million pounds com- 
pared with 222 million pounds on hand 
on August 1, 1916. 
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PHILADELPHIA BANK ANALYZES WAR 
CONDITIONS 


The last issue of the “Advance,” 
which is the monthly publication of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, contains a highly interesting 
article answering the question, “will 
business continue as usual?’’ After 
thoroughly analyzing war conditions in 
Great Britain and Canada the bank 
states that it is fairly indicated by the 
experience of Great Britain that the 
exigencies of war force a certain read- 
justment in industry. Enlistments, la- 
bor and food shortage made it necessary 
to draw a sharp dividing line between 
essential and non-essential industries. 
But natural conditions there are harder 
to cope with. There is nothing in the 
experience of England which would in- 
dicate that there will be any serious re- 
adjustment in most lines of business in 
the United States because of our posi- 
tion as a belligerent. 

Inflation is going on all over the 
world. As the “Monetary Times’ of 
Canada says: “If the laboring man’s 
wage is raised from two to four dollars 
per day, and the things which he has 
to buy are also doubled in price, he 
profits nothing from the wage increase. 
The value of labor and commodities is 
relative. The value of property is de- 
termined by the income it produces or 
the amount of money for which it can 
be exchanged and, carried further, by 
the quantity of things desired which 
such income or sale money will buy. The 
marking up of prices, the same ratio 
being maintained, is simply inflation and 
of no general advantage.” 


PITTSBURGH BANK REPORTS LOCAL 
CONDITIONS 


That there is no appreciable change 
in trade conditions in the Pittsburgh 
district is reported in the June business 
letter of the Peoples National Bank of 
Pittsburgh. The letter states: 


“It is estimated that the steel industry 
is operating to about ninety per cent 
f maximum capacity. Orders on hand 
ind the urgency of demand would justi- 
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fy one hundred per cent. operations if 
adequate labor and shipping facilities 
were available. 

“A fair increase in coal production is 
to be noted, but it is below the average 
of pre-war times. The fuel problem ap- 
pears to be as serious as the food prob- 
lem, but we doubt not that the solution 
will be found if the situation becomes 
actually critical. This solution may 
take the direction of Government regu- 
lation which will concentrate mining op- 
erations in those districts most favored 
by nature and by man for the produc- 
tion and distribution of fuel. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has already 
suggested the adoption of policies which 
in its judgment will bring relief to the 
fuel situation, although in the experi- 
ence of operators adequate relief can 
come only through additional shipping 
facilities and an increase in the per 
capita output of the miners now avail- 
able in the industry. 

“In some other lines of trade a slight 
contraction is reported. This is most 
noticeable in building operations, some 
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rather important plans having been de- 
ferred, although demand, particularly 
for dwelling houses, has absorbed ex- 
isting supply and rents have advanced 
sharply. Cost of material has had some 
weight, but the paramount factors have 
been uncertainty of delivery of struc- 
tural materials and shortage in labor.” 


NEW MEMBER FOR RESERVE SYSTEM 


The International Trust Co. of Bos- 
ton has recently become a member of 
the Federal Reserve System, being the 
third Boston trust company to join. 


RICHMOND BANK CLEARINGS 


Showing the natural and _ steady 
growth of clearings in the Richmond, 
Virginia, banks, it is reported that for 
the first three weeks in June, 1917, the 
clearings exceeded those of the corre- 
sponding period last year $28,107,713, 
while the clearings for this period last 
year exceeded the corresponding period 
in 1915 by $25,054,420, the increase 
for the 1917 period over that of last 
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year being only $3,053,293 greater than 
the increase of 1916 over 1915. 

The clearings for the first three 
weeks in June amounted to $88,405,918 
for the corresponding period last year 
$60,298,205, and for the first three 
weeks in June, 1915, $35,243,785. 

The above figures do not include the 
clearings of the Richmond County 
Clearing Association. 

Bankers of Richmond are highly 
pleased at the excellent showing made 
by the clearing house and in the weekly 
reports of clearings of leading cities. 
Richmond is usually at the top of the 
list and often leads all the cities in the 
country on the percentage of increases. 


BRANCH OF RICHMOND RESERVE BANK 
FOR BALTIMORE 


Formal announcement has been made 
by Governor George J. Seay of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 
Va., that the board of directors has de- 
termined to establish a branch of the 
bank in Baltimore and that the Federal 
Reserve Board approved of the plan. 
Agreement to establish the Baltimore 
branch was reached by the directors 
several weeks ago. 

Governor Seay says the details of 
the establishment of the new branch 
bank will be worked out in the near fu- 
ture and just as soon as possible the 
bank will be established. 


NEW MANAGER RICHMOND COUNTY 
CLEARING ASSOCIATION 


G. C. McWherter, of Macon, Ga., re- 
cently appointed manager of the Rich- 
mond Country Clearing Association to 
succeed H. G. Proctor, has assumed 
his new duties and has been given a 
cordial welcome to the financial circles 
of the city. Mr. Proctor has been ap- 
pointed cashier of the Union Savings 
Bank and Trust Company of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


NEW PRESIDENT VIRGINIA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


W. Meade Addison, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Richmond, 
7 





The Melting-Pot | 
America 


Into this great country have 
poured the peoples of the world 
—seeking opportunity and free- 
dom. Inspired, uplifted, fused 
into a mighty citizenry of free- 
men, we have thrown our stu- 
pendous weight of men and 
money into the world scales on 
liberty’s side. 

The best effort of each is de- 
manded. There must be no 
standing back. For the banker 
exists a wonderful opportunity. 
His influence should be _ posi- 
tive, educational, confidence- 
inspiring. For his guidance, 
carefully perfected plans are 
available. For particulars write 
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was elected president of the Virginia 
Bankers Association at the anual meet- 
ing held at Old Point Comfort June 
20. Mr. Addison is one of the most 
popular bank officials in the city and 
has been warmly congratulated on the 
honor conferred upon him. 


RICHMOND'S RED CROSS CAMPAIGN 


Richmond bankers took a conspicuou ; 
part in the Red Cross campaign conduct- 
ed in this city and officers from every 
bank here gave a part of their time in 
the work campaign week, June 17-23. 
John Kerr Branch, president of the 
Merchants National Bank, was chair- 
man of the Red Cross finance commit- 
tee and was the largest individual sub- 
scriber to the fund, giving- $45,000. The 
city raised a total of about $450,000, 
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President 
WILLIAM A. GASTON 
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HAROLD MURDOCK 
ABRAM T. COLLIER 
NORMAN I. ADAMS 
ROBERT 8. POTTER 
Cashier 
WILLIAM A. BURNHAM, Jr. 













Capital $10,000,000 








The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 





Surplus $5,000,000 


Assistant Cashiers 
HENRY F. SMITH 
FRANK HOUGHTON 
FRANK A. NEWELL 
GEORGE H. 8. SOULE 
GEORGE E. FICKETT 
Anditor 
CLARENCE E. DUNAVEN 
Credit Manager 
JAMES E. RYDER 


Undiv. Profits $3,600,000 


















































BERTRAM CHESTERMAN BECOMES 
NATIONAL BANK EXAMINER 


Bertram Chesterman, who since the 
organization of the Virginia Banking 
Department in 1910 has been assistant 





BERTRAM CHESTERMAN 
National Bank Examiner, Richmond, Va. 


to Hon. C. C. Barksdale, chief of the 
banking department, has resigned his 
position with the state to accept a com- 
mission as National Bank Examiner. 
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Mr. Chesterman’s experience in exam- 
ining banks covers a period of several 
years. During the past two years he 
has devoted a considerable portion of 
his time to credit work, the banking 
department having sometime ago inau- 
gurated a credit system for its own use. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has 
assigned Mr. Chesterman to a district 
in northern New Jersey and he assumed 
his new duties on June 1. 


H. G. PROCTOR BECOMES CASHIER OF 
VIRGINIA BANK 


H. G. Proctor, for several years man- 
ager of the Richmond County Clearing- 
House, Richmond, Virginia, has been 
elected cashier of the Union Savings 
Bank and Trust Company of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

Mr. Proctor has been active for many 
years in the work of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. He is a past presi- 
dent of Richmond Chapter and in Sep- 
tember of last year was elected vice- 
president of the Institute. He is a 
graduate of the organization, and his 
promotion is due to the Institute train- 
ing and ability. 


RESERVE CITY BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the Reserve 
City Bankers Association held recently 
at Baltimore, J. W. Staley was elected 
president. Mr. Staley is also vice- 
president of the People’s State Bank of 
Detroit, Mich. In 1918 the association 
will meet in New York City. ' 
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PROMOTIONS IN NEW ORLEANS BANK 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. of 
New Orleans, P. H. Wilkinson, assist- 
ant bond officer, and L. V. DeGruy, as- 
sistant trust officer, were made bond 
officer and trust officer respectively. Mr. 
Wilkinson has been connected with the 
bond department of the institution ever 
since the establishment of the depart- 
ment. Previously he had served as as- 
sistant cashier of the Delta Trust & 
Banking Company of Vicksburg. Mr. 
DeGruy has been with the Hibernia 
Bank for the past twelve years. 


CHICAGO BANK REPORTS PROSPERITY 


The last financial letter of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago reports 
local prosperity. ‘The bank states: 


“High wages and steady work for 
everyone capable of earning an honest 
dollar are factors accounting for the 
phenomenal spending power of this 
community. 


Retail sales in dry-goods 








show up larger than last year, but the 
advance buying has been more cautious 
and merchants who have stocked up 
with high priced merchandise are no 
longer anticipating the demands of 
their customers in the way that they 
did a few months ago. The great in- 
dustries are, however, booked well 
ahead and the demand for ship-plates 
has made it very difficult for steel 
manufacturers to fill their requirements 
in other directions. All branches of the 
industry appear to be assured of excel- 
lent earnings for some time to come. 
The demand seems to keep up, notwith- 
standing a steady advance in prices 
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ANKS ORGANIZED, FINANCED, 

BOUGHT AND SOLD, everywhere; 
ample funds always on hand for good new, or 
old dividend paying bank stocks, carrying 
official positions. Highest class, confidential 
selling and buying service rendered ‘banks, 
bankers and investors. JOHN P. JONES, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-Pres. 
CLINTON G. MORGAN, Asst. Cash. 


Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltunore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 


For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 
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this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 
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R. VINTON LANSDALE, Cashier 
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and it looks as if middle Western plants 
would have all the work that they can 
handle for the next twelve months. The 
demand for groceries and foodstuffs 
seems insatiable. It is evident that the 
purchase of supplies for army and navy 
use has been a factor in maintaining 
prices at a high level. This is natural 
under the circumstances, in view of the 
world-wide shortage of foodstuffs and 
the necessarily large consumption by 
men in the trenches.” 


PRESIDENT OF 
co. 


JAMES 
CENTRAL 


HURST BECOMES 
BOND AND MORTGAGE 


James Hurst, who for over twelve 
years has actively been associated in 
the management of the National Bank 
of the Republic of Chicago, re- 
tired from his duties as third vice- 


president on June 1 to become the presi- 
dent of the Central Bond and Mortgage 
Co. 


The Central Bond and Mortgage 
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Co. has resources of over $1,500,000 
and its business consists of the purchase 
of manufacturers’ accounts, bills receiv- 
able and motor truck paper. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC 


IS OPTIMISTIC 


The June financial letter of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, of Chi- 
cago, states that prosperity seems as- 
sured. Further, the bank states that 
modern warfare calls into use every 
material resource of a country, includ- 
ing its whole machinery of production 
and distribution. The maintenance of 
our powers at their greatest efficiency 
makes the continuation of prosperity 
not only highly desirable, but, indeed, 
imperative. If the experience of the 
Allies is worth anything, little appre- 
hension need be felt as to the ability of 
our industries to thrive under a war 
régime. We are dependent upon Ger- 
many for none of our raw materials. In 
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DEVELOPING 
MAN-POWER 


IN 


BANKING 


Some men, like machines, are replacable at cost, or less. Others 
are indispensable as the power which propels the modern super- 
dreadnought. 


Modern banking needs these power men, men who can solve in- 
telligently the intricate banking problems of today, who can create 
and develop new business, and who are capable of forming sound 
banking judgments. And there is a way of developing executive 
bankers, for the complex problems of present-day banking. 


The New La Salle Course in Banking and Finance 


offers for the first time, practical and fundamental training in bank- 
ing—not merely for clerical work, but for the real brain work of 
modern banking. It makes a concrete appeal to bank officers, 
directors, cashiers, and bank employees, who have a spirit for the 
better things in banking. 


A Few of the Noted Authorities in Banking and Finance Who 
Have Made this Course Possible 


Elmer H. beg ay roa The Bankers Maga- 0. Howard Wolfe, Cashier, Philadelphia National 
zine, New York ( Bank, Philadelphia. 

H. Parker Willis, Ph. D. "aecretary, Federal Reserve Walter D. Moody, Managing Director, Chicago 
Board. Washington Plan Commission. 

George E. Roberts, National City Bank, New York R. 8S. White, Collection Manager, American Steel 
City. and Wire Company. 

Arthur B Hall, A. B., Real Estate Expert, Cc. M. Cartwright, Managing Editor, Western 
Chicago. Underwriter, Chicago. 

Louis Guenther, Editor, Financial World, New Warren F. Hickernell, x B., Former Editor Brook- 
York C eS mire Economic Servic 

Frederick, fierling, Trust Officer, Mississippi Irving R. Allen, Sales ana advertising Counselor, 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis. Chicago. 

Edward M. Skinner, General Manager, Wilson 
Brothers, Chicago. 

William Bethke, M.A., Director, Department of Business 
Administration, La Salle Extension Univ ersity. 

Samuel D. Hirschl, S. B., J. D., Member Illinois Bar, 
Chicago. 

Frederick Thulin, LL. B., Formerly of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


60-Page Book “ Banking and 
Finance ” FREE upon Request 


This publication will be mailed free and post- 
paid to any bank officer or individual inter- 
ested. It contains useful information on 
modern banking questions and shows clearly 
what this course can do for the individual 
or fora bank. You owe it to yourself and 
your business to know about this work. 
Write for your copy today. 
Address 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


‘* The World’s Greatest Extension University’”’ 


Dept. 4312-D Chicago, Illinois 
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ABOUT THE GEM HOME SAFE 


Mr. Chas. P. Taylor, Publicity Manager of the 
FIRST & SECURITY NATIONAL BANK 
of Minneapolis 


A $9,000,000.00 INSTITUTION 


states in an extract of his letter of May 17th: 





“We like this size and style of home 
safe, as we can serve three customers 
now, where we were only serving 
one before, with the more expen- 
sive banks.” 











Hundreds of bankers are distributing GEM 
SAFES because they carry more advertising 
copy and COST MUCH LESS than other 
home safes. Write for Free Sample and prices . 


STRONGHART COMPANY 


1510-12-14-1516 S. WABASH AVE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















fact, with the exception of a few com- 
modities, and those originating princi- 
pally in Allied countries, we are prac- 
tically independent as regards the 
elements which enter into the material 
side of warfare. Our factories, mills 
and shipyards are already booked up 
months ahead with civilian business, in 
the case of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration alons the tonnage on order 
representing more than eighty per cent. 
of a_ full year’s capacity. The 
$8,800,000,000 provided for in the 
joint loan and revenue budget of the 
Government is equivalent to the total 
value of our enormous export trade in 
all of the past year and a half. The 
expenditure of this huge amount, on 
behalf of the Allies as well as ourselves. 
cannot but result in stimulating every 
department of industry, trade and 
transportation. 


MINNEAPOLIS BANK REPORTS LOCAL 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


In its last business and financial let- 
ter, the Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis reports: 

“Business in Minneapolis is continu- 
ing in its normal course. The entry of 
this country into the war naturally 
brought a pause in many transactions, 
but the recovery from the impact was 
automatic. Americans are becoming ex- 
cellent shock absorbers. There will be 
plenty of money in Minneapolis during 
the summer to meet all demands. Not 
much change since last month is to be 
observed in the financial situation. The 
interest rates remain about the same. 

“Retail business in this city is very 
good, responding briskly to the milder 
spring weather. It compares very 
favorably with that of last year. Col- 
lections in both retail and wholesale 





The &% Bank 
of Chicago 


We make a specialty of the 
collection of bill of lading drafts. 
We guarantee prompt, accurate 
and intelligent handling. This is 
one feature of our varied service 
offered correspondent banks. 

We solicit correspondence re- 
garding par collection of Western 
items ie Eastern banks, and of 
Eastern items for Western banks. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
Chicago 


An old, conservative bank doing strictly a 
commercial business—Established 1869 








We Are Now a 
Member of the Federal Reserve System 


Through our membership in the Federal 
Reserve System and the St. Louis Clearing 
House Association, complete facilities are 
offered Banks and Trust Companies for 
handling their business in St. Louis and 
throughout the entire Mississippi Valley, 
upon most favorable terms. 


Complete Financial, Trust, Bond, Real 
Estate, Safe Deposit, 
Loan Departments. 


Savings and Farm 


Correspondence Invited 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits over $8,000,000 


trade are uniformly satisfactory, both 
in number and in amount—a distinction 
much to the point in these days when 
prices are at flood stage and _ still 
rising.” 


M. E. HOLDERNESS ON BANK ADVERTISING 

M. E. Holderness, assistant cashier 
of the Third National Bank of St. 
Louis, Mo., recently addressed Ten- 
nessee bankers on the subject of adver- 
tising. He gave an interesting talk 
on his experiences and methods in this 
branch of bank work. 


8ST. LOUIS BANKER MAKES ADDRESS ON 
COMMERCIAL PAPER 


Frank K. Houston, vice-president of 
the Third National Bank of St. Louis, 
at the Reserve City Bankers’ Conven- 
tion, held a short time ago at Baltimore, 
Maryland, delivered an address on com- 


ST. LOUIS 


mercial paper, speaking of its uses and 
abuses. 


ST. LOUIS BANK PRESIDENT ISSUES STATE- 
MENT ON ST. LOUIS REAL ESTATE 


John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. 





Accurate News of Pacitic Northwest 


Have You Business or Investment Interests 
in Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, 
Alaska or British Columbia ? 

The authoritative commercial and financial 

publication of this section is BUSINESS 

CHRONICLE OF THE PACIFIC NORTH- 

WEST issued every Saturday Morning. It 

tells what you need to know of Cenking, int invest- 

ments, lumber, fish, apples, agricultural pro- 
ducts, mining, foreign trade, railway and ma- 
rine transportation, commercial and business 
affairs generally,and analyzes current progress 
and development. You may rely upon what 
you see in its columns. 

Send for free - eaaed copy. 
like it anywhere 


BUSINESS CHRONICLE 
EDWIN SELVIN, Editor 
Alaska Building SEATTLE. U.S.A 


There is no paper 
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Each payor 
writes 
one cheque 


Louis, has issued a statement regarding 
his opinion of real estate values in and 


about the city. In part Mr. Lonsdale 


says: 


From close observation I am rather of the 
opinion that St. Louis real estate values are 
due for an advance, because this city is 
backed up by diversified resources, and the 
earnings of the people now give them a capi- 
talized value which justifies conservative in- 
vestments, notwithstanding the unsettled 
conditions existing here and in Europe. 
However, when talking about war, it is in- 
spiring to know that when you own a home 
in St. Louis you have something worth fight- 
ing for. 


NEW TREASURER FOR AMERICAN SAVINGS 
AND TRUST CO. OF SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Harry E. Hebrank has become treas- 
urer of the American Savings and Trust 
Co. of Springfield, Ohio. Mr. Hebrank 
for some years has been auditor of the 
Union National Bank of Pittsburgh. He 
has always been active in chapter work 
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The Bank With ‘The 


BUDGET 


AUTOMATIC 
ADVERTISING 


The equipment for this economical 
banking system is sold by 


The Budget Cheque Corporation 
124 S. Michigan Ave. 





Chicago 


and has at various times filled all the 


important offices, including that of 
president. 
Mr. Hebrank has also played a 


prominent part in the work of the na- 
tional institute in which he is one of 
the best known and most popular mem- 
bers. His work on the national pub- 
licity committee two years ago was un- 
usually good. Due to the many qualifi- 
cations that he has displayed, he was 
elected in 1915 to the National Execu- 
tive Council of the institute. 

The qualities that Harry Hebrank 
has always manifested in institute work 
will carry him to continued success in 
the banking field. 


PROMOTIONS IN MILWAUKEE BANK 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Second Ward Savings Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., held June 13, J. U. Lade- 
mann, assistant cashier, was elected a 


vice-president and G. L. Weigle was 
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1857 






The 
Mechanics-American 
National Bank 


of St. Louis 


Capital, $2,000,000 
Surplus, $2,500,000 Resources, $41,426,000 


4 STRONG BANK WITH THE EQUIPMENT, THE EXPERIENCE AND 
THE STRENGTH TO GIVE THE BEST SERVICE 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
WALKER HILL, President 











FRANK O. HICKS. . . Vice-President JOSEPHS.CALFEE..... Cashier 
JACKSON JOHNSON . Vice-President CHARLES L.ALLEN . . Asst. Cashier 
EPHRON CATLIN. . . Vice-President JAMES R. LEAVELL. . Asst. Cashier 































WILLIAM H.HETTEL . Asst. Cashier 








A Business Course, including banking, ac- 
counting, business management, commercial 
law and other practical subjects, which 
forms an admirable substitute for a college 
education and saves from two to three years 
of time. 

Special Courses in banking and business 
administration for students who have had 
dne or more years in college. 

Secretarial Courses for those desiring to 
prepare themselves for secretarial work. 

The school is known throughout the United 
States for the excellence and thoroughness 
of its business training. Its graduating 
classes have been addressed by ex-Presidents 
Taft, Roosevelt, Harrison and Cleveland. 

One of the best school buildings in the 
country; large gymnasium. 

Students may enter at any time during the 
school year. 

Fifty-second Catalogue and _ Illustrated 
ESTABLISHED 1865 Booklet will be mailed upon application. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad PHILADELPHIA 











AND 


The National Cattle Loan Company 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLS. 


Are the largest cattle financing institution in the Eighth Federal 
Reserve District 


WIRT WRIGHT 


0. J. SULLIVAN 





ROBERT D. GARVIN 


President Vice-President Cashier 


elected cashier. 
directors. 

Mr. Lademann entered the employ of 
the bank in 1887 as a messenger and has 
held various positions. 

Mr. Weigle started as a messenger in 
1892 and has also been in the different 
departments of the bank. 


They were also elected 


JOLIET BANK BOOSTS LIBERTY LOAN 


“The Banker,” which is the quarterly 
financial and business publication of the 
First National Bank of Joliet, Illinois, 
devoted its entire June number to the 
Liberty Loan. The cream of the coun- 
try’s advertising in behalf of the Lib- 
erty Loan is commented upon and there 
are several excellent articles on various 
phases of the war and business con- 
ditions. 


KANSAS CITY TO HAVE NEW BANK 

Application has been made for a new 
banking institution in Kansas City, Mo., 
to be known as the National City Bank 
with a capital of $1,000,000. The new 
institution plans to begins business 
some time in July at 914 Walnut Street. 
J. M. Moore, formerly first vice-presi- 
dent of the Southwest National Bank 
of Commerce, will be president. J. I. 
Meade, formerly assistant cashier of the 
Southwest National Bank of Commerce, 
is to be cashier. 


SPOKANE BANKER SPEAKS AT IDAHO 
BANKERS’ CONVENTION 


At the annual convention of the Idaho 
Bankers’ Association, held recently at 
Boise, an address was delivered by W. 
D. Vincent, vice-president of the Old 


SEND YOUR BUSINESS 


ON THE 


Twin Cities 


AND 
THE 


Northwest 
TO THE 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


AND 


SECURITy 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


We are prepared to meet your most exacting 


requirements and cordially invite you to write to us 
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National Bank of Spokane, Washington, 
on banking effectiveness. Mr. Vincent 
pointed out the many points in banking 
that should be strengthened and urged 
that they be developed to their highest 
possibilities. 


CALIFORNIA’S SUPPLY OF CRUDE OIL 


That California’s supply of crude oil 
is rapidly diminishing and may possibly 
not be sufficient to be of great help dur- 
ing the war is the statement of the 
American National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Supplies of crude oil on top of the 
ground have been drawn down more 
than 21,000,000 barrels in the past two 
years, leaving on hand not over 
38,000,000 barrels, or about a four- 
months’ supply; while consumption is 
outrunning production about twenty per 
cent., despite the stimulus for develop- 
ment occasioned by the best field prices 
producers have enjoyed in ten years. If 
this condition is allowed to continue, 
California may fail in part to carry its 
full share of the National burden in the 
present crisis, and the wisely-spoken 
presidential request that all industries 
be speeded up to maximum capacity, 
will not bring the response it deserves 
as being the best preparedness sugges- 
tion yet made. 


STATEMENT OF THE CROCKER NATIONAL 
BANK 


The last statement of the Crocker 
National Bank of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, shows total resources. of 
$40,922,008.00 with deposits of 
$31,053,699.81. The bank has a capi- 
tal of $2,000,000 and surplus and un- 
divided profits are $3,903,520.63. 


LOS ANGELES BANK INCREASES CAPITAL 


The Merchants National Bank which 
was recently consolidated with the Na- 
tional Bank of California at Los An- 
geles, has increased its capital from 
31,000,000 to $1,500,000. 


























The 
Old National 
Bank 


of SpoKane 


ITH direct connections in 

every banking point through- 

out the ‘Inland Empire” — 
a region three times the size of 
Alabama, of which Spokane is the 
financial and railroad center— The 
Old National has the facilities to 
collect your Pacific Northwest 
items with exceptional economy 
and dispatch. 


OFFICERS 
D. W. TWOHY, President 
T. J. HOMBIRD, Vice-President | 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President 
J. A. YEOMANS, Cashier 
W. J. SMITHSON 
G. H. GREENWOOD J. W. BRADLEY 
Assistant Cashiers | 
| 


RESOURCES : $20,000,000 
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New and Revised Edition 


A Practical Work on Practical Banking 
by a Practical Bank Man 


HE latest and best book 


on Practical Banking 
prepared by an active bank officer of wide 
experience, and embodying the methods of 
operation employed by the most progressive 
banks. Explains in detail the actual work- 
ing of each department, particular attention 
being given the important subject of banking 
credit. 





THE PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK 


By Wituam H. Knirrin, Jr., Vice-President 
First National Bank, Jamaica, New York City, 
Author of “‘ The Savings Bank and Its Practical 
Work,” “New York Savings Bank Cases,” etc. 


Contains seventeen chapters and over 600 
pages, constituting a comprehensive and 
authoritative treatment of all the phases of 
bank work. 


PRICE FIVE DOLLARS 


Carriage Charges Prepaid 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway. , ‘ ; . New York 





























Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen.w Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high-grade 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


34 Beekman Street, New York 

















SPOKANE BANK PROMOTIONS 


The Old National Bank of Spokane, 
Washington, has recently promoted sev- 
eral of its staff. B.L. Jenkins has been 
appointed assistant cashier; J. H. 
Tatsch, chief clerk, and C. Dahn, as- 
sistant to the auditor. 
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Berkeley, Calitornia 


OUR BERKELEY 
business is invited on 
the basis of prompt and 

efficient service. This bank 
is the oldest in the city and 
offers advantages worth the 
consideration of other bank- 
ers having business in this 


locality. 

A. W. NAYLOB.......... President 
F. L. NAYLOR..... Vice-President 
W. E. WOOLSEY.. Vice-President 
W. F. MORRISH........... Cashier 
GD. Ee PAP cccecccccs Asst. Cashier 


F. H. THATHER....Asst. Cashier 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK of BERKELEY |) 


UNITEO 
STATES 
|EPOSITA 
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SEATTLE SAVINGS BANKS CREDIT INTEREST 
TO LIBERTY LOAN PURCHASERS 


The Seattle Clearing House Associa- 
tion recently suspended its rules so that 
all member banks carrying savings ac- 
counts could pay full interest on 
moneys withdrawn to buy liberty bonds 
up to the date of withdrawal of such 
funds. Therefore interest was paid de- 
positors who withdrew their money to 
buy bonds from June 1 to 28. Under 
ordinary circumstances the money would 
lose interest from June 1 when with- 
drawn on the 28th. 


REPORTS WAR CONDITIONS IN HAWAII 


The Trent Trust Company, Limited, 
of Honolulu, Hawaii, in its last issue of 
“Trentrustics,’ in speaking of the war 
effects on Hawaii, states: 

“Sugar prices are bound to remain 
high and this means a continuation of 
our prosperity. Notwithstanding this 
encouraging outlook, the situation is 
such that economies should be practiced 
by everyone. With a certainty of gen- 
erous dividends, and with proper cur- 
tailments in expenditures, the investing 
public should soon find itself in a posi- 
tion to greatly aid the Federal Govern- 
ment by purchasing war bonds. Action 
along this line should be prompted by 
patriotic motives, for it is obvious that 
these bonds are offering but nominal 
interest. 

“The war has undoubtedly had the 
effect of deferring a distribution of 
extra dividends. Usually at this time 
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1917 Convention 
American Bankers Association 
Sept., 24th-29th. 


First class accommodations will be at a 
premium. Make your reservation now 


HOTEL ST. CHARLES 


12 stories of solid comfort (fire proof) 
directly on the beach. Noted for cuisine 
and service. Booklet, 


Newlin Haines Co. 











of the year, when high prices prevail, 
extra dividends are distributed by the 
directors of our numerous sugar cor- 
porations. The present situation natur- 
ally demands a conservative policy and 
the directors are, no doubt, waiting until 
such time as they are assured beyond 
all question that the marketing of our 
commodity will not be handicapped. 
Therefore, while extra dividends may 
be withheld for the time being, a gen- 
erous distribution will be forthcoming 
before the end of the year.” 
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Increasing Savings Deposits 


ANKERS who desire to increase 

their deposits in their savings de- 
partment should be interested in the 
proposition offered by the Strenghart 
Company of Chicago. 


Not only do they furnish home safes 
and pocket savings banks, but they will 
agree to distribute these safes through 
the services of bonded solicitors, get- 
ting them into the hands of desirable, 
prospective depositors. 

They will obtain accounts for you at 
an average cost of from 50c to 60c each, 
which is about one-fifth the usual fee 
charged for obtaining desirable savings 
accounts. 

The Stronghart Company are manu- 
facturers of home safes and pocket sav- 
ings banks, therefore are able to sell at 
a low price. From manufacturer to 
banker means a saving to you. Their 
line consists of sixteen different styles 
of banks, seven of which are home 
types, and nine pocket styles. They are 
able to furnish a bank for every need 
and give exclusive rights when desired 
on certain styles or types in certain 
districts in the various cities. 

They have carefully organized their 
distribution department at no profit to 
them, but with the main object of in- 
creasing their sales on savings banks. 

This explains how they are able to 
furnish service to bankers at a minimum 
cost. 

Some of the largest banking institu- 
tions have employed the Stronghart sys- 
tem of obtaining savings accounts, and 
copies of their testimonial letters as 
well as complete details explaining their 
system, and samples of their banks, will 
be sent to any banker upon request from 
the Stronghart Company, 1510-12-14-16 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 











